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WILLIAMS  COLLEGE  IN  1845* 


Horace  Davis 


Introduction,  dy  President  Wheeler: 

A  former  President  of  the  University  is  here  to  speak 
to  us  to-day.  He  is  a  man  who  entered  Williams  College 
in  1845,  and  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1849.  The  times 
are  far  hack  concerning  which  he  will  speak.  The  American 
college  shifted  its  entire  position  after  1865.  The  so-called 
big  colleges,  the  overgrown  colleges  ivhich  are  creating  the 
difficulty  for  us  to-day  in  America,  are  a  product  of  the 
period  after  1865.  Before  that  time  all  the  colleges  were 
small  colleges.  It  tvas  a  period  at  which  Amherst  College 
had  a  larger  enrollment  of  students  than  Harvard.  Har- 
vard did  not  at  that  time  think  of  being  anything  hut  what 
we  now  call  a  small  college;  hut  those  small  colleges  had  a 
virtue  in  them  that  we  would  fain  emulate  to-day;  and  it 
is  of  the  small  college  of  that  period,  1845-49,  that  I  want 
Dr.  Davis  to-day  to  speak. 

He  has  a  right  to  speak  here  in  a  most  peculiar  sense. 
He  comes  of  an  old  Massachusetts  family.  His  father,  as 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  known  as  *' honest"  John 
Davis;  and  the  son  has  won  himself  such  a  title  in  the  eyes 
and  understanding  of  Calif ornians;  he  has  represented  this 
state  twice  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Washington. 

He  has  alivays  stood  for  the  things  that  are  hest  in  Cali- 
fornia.   He  can  speak  of  an  olden  time;  he  could  speak  of 

*  Stenographic  report  of  an  address  delivered  at  the  University 
Meeting,  September  29,  1911. 
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a  present  time;  but  we  are  asking  him  to  speak  of  the 
college  of  the  time  ivhen  he,  like  some  of  these  here,  was  a 
freshman.  And  so  there  speaks  to  you  to-day  the  Freshman, 
Horace  Davis. 

Mk.  President,  Gentemen  of  the  Faculty,  My  Young 
Friends  : 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  this  kind  greeting.  I  am 
going  to  speak  to  you  of  the  conditions  of  Williams  College 
in  the  years  1845-46. 

Sixty-six  years  ago,  on  the  16th  of  September,  a  boy 
fourteen  years  old  stepped  into  the  office  of  President  Hop- 
kins at  Williams  College  and  said  he  had  come  to  present 
himself  to  pass  the  examination  to  enter  Sophomore.  He 
was  turned  over  to  Professor  Tatlock  for  examination.  As 
his  diary  kept  at  that  date — fortunately  now  destroyed — 
said :  "I  read  a  passage  in  Livy,  I  read  a  section  in  Herodi- 
tus,  and  did  two  sums  in  algebra,  and  that  was  all."  The 
professor  announced  that  I  was  prepared,  and  I  stepped 
out  of  his  offices  some  inches  higher  in  my  own  estimation ; 
I  had  gone  up  a  step  in  life ;  I  was  a  sophomore  in  Williams 
College.  I  then  occupied  a  distinctly  advanced  position 
over  that  of  the  boy  in  the  high  school  in  Worcester. 

Now  do  not  imagine  that  I  was  precocious.  There  were 
plenty  of  boys  of  my  age  there  at  the  same  time,  and  some 
even  younger  than  I  was;  and  do  not  imagine  that  the 
college  was  a  high  school,  for  there  were  mature  men  there 
as  well ;  one  man  in  the  junior  class  was  thirty-five  years 
old ;  there  were  as  many  mature  men  in  college  then  as  now. 

It  was  a  good  college,  as  President  Wheeler  has  said. 
It  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  the  second  grade  of  colleges 
of  that  day.  Harvard  and  Yale  stood  head  and  shoulders 
al)ove  the  others,  but  in  the  grade  of  college  including 
Howdoin,  Dartmouth,  Amherst,  Union,  Brown,  and  Wes- 
h'van.  Williams  stood  fairly  and  squarely  in  the  front  rank, 
and  it  was  recognized  all  over  the  United  States  as  a  high- 
jfrado  college. 
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First  I  want  to  say  a  word  to  you  of  Williamstown,  of 
the  place  where  I  spent  a  year — just  a  word  or  two.  The 
village  was  a  beautiful  small  country  village  which  had 
grown  up  around  the  college.  It  nestled  down  among  the 
hills  of  Berkshire  in  the  extreme  northwestern  corner  of 
Massachusetts.  There  was  no  college  campus,  but  we  had 
a  great  street,  perhaps  three  hundred  feet  wide,  almost  a 
common,  running  a  half  a  mile  through  the  town,  and  the 
colleges  were  strung  along  on  that — the  different  buildings 
and  the  residences  of  the  professors,  and  then  there  was  a 
little  cluster  of  a  village  at  each  end  of  that  half  mile  of 
green.  The  college  buildings  were  few,  only  four  in  num- 
ber. There  was  a  three-story  wooden  building  called  the 
Chapel,  where  there  were  administration  offices  and  recita- 
tion rooms  of  the  upper  classes;  and  then,  opposite  that, 
were  two  brick  dormitories;  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away 
there  was  another  brick  dormitory,  a  very  old,  shabby 
building  where  the  younger  classes,  the  two  lower  classes, 
passed  the  time. 

We  led  a  very  simple  life.  We  did  our  own  work.  I 
sawed  my  own  wood  and  split  it.  I  trimmed  my  own  lamp. 
I  made  my  own  bed.  I  drew  water  from  the  well  and 
brought  it  up  to  the  room.  I  had  to  do  it  myself  or  else 
it  did  not  get  done.  That  was  the  life  that  we  led,  the 
simple  plain  life  of  that  time. 

Now,  to  draw  the  water  and  bring  it  up  to  my  room, 
to  saw  the  wood  and  split  it,  does  not  convey  much  to 
your  mind  here,  but  it  conveyed  a  good  deal  to  mine, 
because  the  thermometer  in  winter  was  sometimes  down  to 
fifteen  below  zero,  and  the  cold  would  crawl  into  those 
wooden  houses  and  even  into  the  brick  houses;  and  when 
I  would  wake  up  in  the  morning  frequently  the  oil — in 
those  days  we  used  whale-oil — was  frozen  in  the  lamp.  We 
had  no  gas.  Once,  I  remember,  I  had  neglected  to  provide 
water,  and  in  the  morning  I  had  to  go  down  and  draw  it 
from  the  well.  That  was  no  joke,  to  draw  water  from  the 
well  and  pack  it  up  three  flights  of  stairs.     I  assure  you 
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I  pot  along  with  very  little  water  under  those  circum- 
stances. One  morning  I  remember  I  had  to  break  the  ice 
in  the  well  before  I  could  get  any  water. 

One  word  of  the  expenses :  the  estimates  in  the  catalogue 
—what  y<»u  call  the  register  we  called  the  catalogue — the 
estimates  in  the  catalogue  of  those  days  of  the  amount 
required  to  go  through  college  were  from  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year,  without  clothing.  My 
expenses  were  a  little  heavier  than  that,  amounting  during 
the  year  I  passed  at  Williams  to  two  hundred  dollars,  plus 
my  clothing. 

Now.  about  the  character  of  the  college.  It  was  an  old- 
fashioned  denominational  college.  It  w-as  conducted  rather 
on  the  basis  of  making  ministers  than  of  making  scholars. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  good  sound  scholarship ;  but  the 
prime  object,  I  fancy,  of  founding  the  college  was  to  make 
ministers  rather  than  to  make  scholars.  We  had  prayers 
twice  a  day,  every  day  of  the  year.  We  had  to  attend 
church  twice  every  Sunday.  We  filled  the  galleries  of  the 
town  church,  while  the  downstairs  was  occupied  by  the 
people  of  the  town.  The  conduct  in  the  college,  the  morals, 
were  good.  It  was  an  orderly  body  of  young  men.  There 
was  ver>'  little  hazing;  there  was  little  or  no  drinking;  in 
fact,  we  had  a  temperance  society  which  almost  every 
student  joined. 

I  said  that  the  tone  of  the  college  was  distinctly  relig- 
ious. Besides  the  morning  and  evening  prayers  and  the 
church  services,  we  had  frequent  mid-day  prayer  meetings, 
and  every  spring  of  the  year  a  religious  revival  'passed 
over'  the  college.  You  see  it  was  a  very  different  atmo- 
sf»h<Te  from  the  one  you  live  in  here. 

There  were  three  terms  in  the  year.  That  is  different 
from  what  you  have  here.  There  was  a  spring  term,  a 
Hummer  term,  and  a  fall  term.  Then  came  the  long  vaca- 
tion in  the  winter.  The  object  of  that  was  to  enable  those 
Ktu<lents  who  wanted  to  teach  school  to  go  out  and  teach 
'Itirinp  wint«'r,  and  six  weeks  of  their  time  would  be  occu- 
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pied  by  the  vacation.  The  New  England  district  school 
of  that  day — the  little  red  schoolhouse  that  we  read  about — 
had  two  terms  in  the  year :  one  in  the  summer,  when  the 
little  children  attended,  usually  presided  over  by  a  woman ; 
and  one  of  twelve  weeks  in  the  winter,  when  the  schools 
were  generally  manned,  to  a  very  great  extent,  by  college 
students.  It  was  a  good  chance  for  a  boy  from  Williams- 
town  who  wanted  to  make  a  little  stake  to  help  him  along, 
to  borrow  three  weeks  from  the  fall  term  and  three  weeks 
from  the  spring  term  and  take  a  school  for  three  months, 
making  perhaps  from  seventy-five  to  ninety  dollars,  which 
would  help  him  along  materially  in  his  college  course. 

The  curriculum  is  a  matter  that  will  interest  you  par- 
ticularly— the  difference  between  those  times  and  these 
times.  There  were  three  recitations  every  day  and  three 
subjects  that  were  carried  right  through  the  college  course 
after  the  old-fashioned  style — Latin,  Greek,  and  mathe- 
matics. Three  recitations  a  day — one  before  breakfast — 
mind  you,  before  breakfast,  one  before  dinner,  and  one 
before  supper.  I  will  tell  you  some  more  about  that  by 
and  by. 

The  freshman  year  we  had  nothing  but  Latin,  Greek, 
and  mathematics ;  and  I  want  to  say  that  every  student  had 
to  'take'  the  same  studies  that  every  other  student  in  his 
class  'took';  there  were  no  electives  whatever,  and  every 
student  had  to  attend  three  recitations  every  school-day, 
and  two  on  Saturday  besides. 

As  I  said,  there  were  three  recitations  a  day.  In  fresh- 
man year  we  had  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  and 
nothing  else.  In  the  sophomore  year  we  had,  the  first  term, 
a  little  logic;  the  second  term,  a  little  rhetoric,  and  the 
third  term  Tytler's  Elements  of  History.  And  that  was  all 
the  history  we  had  during  our  college  course.  Junior  year 
we  had  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  and  a  little  natural 
science.  In  the  first  term  we  had  chemistry;  the  second 
term  botany;  and  the  third  term  astronomy,  all  by  lectures 
without  laboratories.     When  senior  year  came  there  was  a 
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great  change.  There  was  no  Latin,  no  Greek,  no  mathe- 
matics in  senior  year;  but  in  place  of  them  the  year  Avas 
filled  up  with  preparation.  I  suppose,  for  the  duties  par- 
ticularly of  a  minister,  although  the  preparation  was  for 
the  duties  of  any  man  in  common  life.  We  had  Campbell's 
Rhrforic,  Stuart's  Intellectual  PJiilosophy,  Kame's  Ele- 
ments of  Criticism,  Whateley's  Logic,  Paley's  Natural 
Theology,  Butler's  Analogy,  and  other  advanced  studies. 
These  antiquated  text-books  make  you  laugh.  It  is  like 
bringing  something  up  out  of  Egypt.  It  is  going  so  far 
back  in  the  historj'  of  education.  But  they  were  all  studies 
that  were  calculated  to  help  a  man,  to  strengthen  his  mind, 
to  give  him  poise  in  life;  and  they  were  particularly  valu- 
able for  those  young  men  who  were  intending  to  become 
ministers. 

Now  about  the  faculty.  There  were  seven  in  the  faculty, 
where  you  have  four  hundred.  There  were  President  Hop- 
kins, five  professors,  and  a  tutor.  They  w^ere  all  ministers, 
all  seven.  President  Hopkins  was  a  remarkable  man;  he 
was  a  man  of  great  power,  of  great  learning,  of  great 
dignity,  and  of  great  energy  of  character.  He  made  the 
college  what  it  was ;  he  gave  it  its  high  standing.  Some  of 
you  may  remember  what  President  Garfield  said  of  him. 
President  Garfield  was  asked  what  his  idea  of  a  university 
wa.s.  ' '  Well, ' '  he  said,  ' '  it  is  men  and  buildings.  President 
Hopkins  .sitting  on  one  end  of  a  log  wuth  a  student  on  the 
other  end  is  a  university."  That  was  his  high  estimate  of 
I*rf«ident  Hopkins. 

The  relations  of  these  men  in  the  faculty  to  the  students 
was  very  jdcasant.  There  were  only  one  hundred  and 
8eventy-five  of  us  in  the  college,  a  little  over  forty  in  each 
cInKs ;  and,  of  course,  we  could  have  closer  relations  to  the 
faculty  than  is  possible  in  a  modern  university.  President 
Ho[.kin.s  u.scd  to  come  to  my  room  once  a  term.  Professor 
Tat  lock  was  there  more  frec|uently.  I  remember  on  one 
occasion  I  was  ill  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  he  called 
almost  every  day  at  my  room  to  inquire  after  my  health. 
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And  I  remember  that  Professor  Darby,  who  was  fond  of 
botany,  asked  me  to  go  tramping  with  him,  and  we  spent  a 
Saturday  afternoon  climbing  over  the  mountains  together 
in  search  of  some  rare  plant.  I  recall  another  occasion 
when  we  were  playing  at  some  game  and  got  to  quarreling 
with  the  junior  class  as  to  the  goal,  when  the  President 
happened  to  come  along  and  we  agreed  to  refer  it  to  him 
as  an  umpire.  We  referred  it  to  him  and  he  very  pleasantly 
consented  to  act  and  settled  the  question  right  then  and 
there  for  us. 

And  in  the  relations  of  the  students  to  one  another  and 
to  the  different  classes  everything  was  very  pleasant.  There 
was  no  kid-gloved-automobile  aristocracy  there.  We  were 
all  on  a  level  and  associated  on  a  level.  The  upper  classes 
associated  very  pleasantly  with  the  lower  classes  and  had  a 
good  influence  on  them  in  that  way.  That  was  possible, 
you  see,  in  that  small  institution.  The  whole  relations  of 
the  college  were  friendly  and  democratic,  and  in  that 
respect  it  had  a  good  influence  upon  us  all. 

Next  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  what  I  think  will  be 
particularly  interesting  to  you — of  my  daily  life.  I  am 
going  to  begin  with  the  morning  and  go  through  the  day, 
and  you  can  compare  it  with  your  own  day.  The  warning 
bell  in  the  morning  rang  at  half-past  five  in  summer  and  at 
six  o'clock  in  winter.  In  the  summer  that  was  all  right, 
because  the  sun  was  up  and  it  was  reasonably  warm;  but 
in  winter  it  rang  an  hour  before  the  sun  came  up,  and 
when  the  thermometer  was  down  to  fifteen  below  zero  it 
was  pretty  tough.  We  did  not  like  to  get  out  of  the  warm 
bed  into  a  room  where  the  thermometer  was  perhaps  fifteen 
below  zero  or  ten  below  zero,  or  even  five  below  zero.  Then 
we  had  to  light  the  lamp,  and  perhaps  the  lamps  would  not 
burn  because  the  oil  was  frozen;  and  then  try  to  start  a 
fire;  and  then  perhaps  have  to  draw  water  from  the  well 
before  we  could  wash  ourselves.  One  morning,  as  I  said 
before,  the  water  in  the  well  itself  was  frozen  and  I  had 
to  break  it  to  get  water  to  take  upstairs  to  my  room.    After 
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tho  lamp  was  liplited,  if  I  was  really  vigorous  enough  to 
pt-t  up  with  the  bell,  the  second  bell  tolled,  half  an  hour 
after  the  first  bell.    The  tolling  signified  that  we  had  to  be 
in  ("hapel  at  prayers.    As  soon  as  I  got  my  clothes  on  and 
p.t  matters  to  rights  in  the  room,  I  started  out.    Perhaps 
it  had  been  .snowing  during  the  night,  and  I  had  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  to  beat  my  way  through  the  snow  drifts  before  I 
reached  the  Chapel.    That  was  not  pleasant.    The  Chapel— 
I  know  what  you  figure  in  your  mind,  a  nice,  pleasant, 
liglitr«l  room  with  carpeted  floor  and  cushioned  seats!    "We 
reachefl  a  room  which  had  absolutely  no  fire,  a  room  where 
the  thermometer  was  down  below  zero  again  and  again  in 
the  moniing — down  below  zero ;  no  carpets  on  the  floor ;  no 
cushions  on  the  seats.    I  remember  very  well  one  morning 
I  sat  near  a  window  and  there  was  a  broken  pane  of  glass 
and  it  had  snowed  in  during  the  night  and  piled  on  my 
seat,  and  I  had  to  sweep  it  off  with  my  arm  before  I  could 
sit  down.     AVhen  we  all  got  into  this  cold,  uncomfortable 
place,  came  the  service.    One  of  the  professors  would  read 
a  chapter  in  the  Bible  and  then  would  offer  a  prayer.    Again 
and  again  and  again  I  have  seen  the  light  go  out  while  he 
wa.s  n-ading  l)ecause  the  oil  was  frozen  in  the  lamp.     They 
always  j)rovided  against  that  contingency  by  keeping  one 
lighted  candle  on  the  reading  desk,  so  that  when  the  lights 
all  went  out  there  was  something  to  keep  the  room  from 
h«-coming  absolutely  dark.     When  the  lamp  went  out  the 
I»r(»fe8sor  would  (juietly  shut  his  Bible  and  offer  his  prayer 
by  the  light  of  the  candle. 

When  it  was  over — and  I  can  assure  you,  and  you  may 
well  imagine,  lli.-il  there  was  not  much  devotion  about  it  to 
me — when  we  got  out,  we  would  start  on  a  run  for  the 
We«t  College,  beating  our  way  through  the  snow  if  it  was 
winter.  In  the  summer  it  was  plea.sant  enough.  We  always 
ran  lK-eHU.se  we  knew  when  we  reached  West  College  we 
wrmld  find  a  warm  room.  The  recitation  rooms  of  the  lower 
claKw-s  were  in  the  West  College.  We  had  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  io  run  to  get  there,  and  we  were  always  sure  to 
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find  a  room  well-lighted  and  well-warmed,  because  a  fellow 
slept  in  the  recitation  room  and  was  allowed  his  rent  in 
consideration  of  building  the  fire  and  keeping  it  in  order. 
He  had  a  kind  of  folding  bed  against  the  wall.  So  we 
always  found  a  nice  warm  fire  in  the  recitation  room,  and 
compared  to  the  Chapel  it  was  bright,  cheerful,  and  pleas- 
ant. There  we  spent  an  hour  at  recitation.  Then  came 
breakfast  at  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  After 
breakfast  we  had  our  time  to  ourselves  till  nine  o'clock. 
From  nine  to  eleven  occurred  what  we  called  study  hours; 
and  it  meant  business.  We  had  to  be  in  our  rooms  and 
attending  to  the  study  end  of  it.  I  remember  distinctly 
meeting  President  Hopkins  one  morning  during  the  study 
hour;  I  was  out  of  my  room  and  he  gave  me  a  very  sharp 
reprimand  and  told  me  I  had  no  business  there — to  go  back 
to  my  room.  We  were  obliged  to  be  in  our  rooms  from 
nine  to  eleven.  Then  came  the  second  recitation,  and  that 
occupied  another  hour.  We  went  from  that  recitation  to 
dinner ;  dinner  at  twelve  o  'clock.  After  dinner  we  had 
time  to  ourselves  until  two.  From  two  to  four  came  more 
study  hours,  and  we  were  obliged  to  be  in  our  rooms  then. 
At  four  o  'clock  we  went  through  our  third  recitation ;  that 
lasted  an  hour  again.  No  lectures :  these  were  all  recitations. 
After  that  we  had  time  to  amuse  ourselves  as  we  pleased, 
to  walk  or  play  or  have  games  or  anything  else,  until  six 
o'clock.  At  six  o'clock  came  supper,  and  after  supper  our 
time  was  our  own. 

That  was  the  way  in  which  the  day  was  pavssed;  and 
Saturday,  you  will  remember,  was  just  the  same  up  to 
twelve  o'clock.  The  only  difference  in  Saturday  was  that 
we  had  no  afternoon  recitation. 

You  ask  me  if  there  was  no  let-up  to  this  grind,  if  it  was 
kept  up  all  the  year.  Yes,  we  had  a  few  holidays;  about 
six  or  eight  in  the  course  of  a  year.  There  was  Thanks- 
giving, when  the  boys  who  lived  in  the  neighboring  towns 
were  allowed  to  go  home,  and  those  of  us  who  stayed  in 
Williamstown  were  obliged  to  attend  church  on  Thanks- 
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pivinp  Day.  attend  prayers  on  Friday,  with  no  recitations, 
and  attend  prayers  on  Saturday,  with  no  recitation.  And 
on  Sunday  we  had  two  services  in  the  church.  All  we  got 
rill  of  wa.s  three  recitations  each  on  Friday  and  Thanks- 
pivinp  Day.  and  two  on  Saturday.  Then  we  had  one  day 
in  the  sprinp  of  the  year  which  we  called  "chip  day," 
when,  after  the  snow  was  off  the  ground,  the  students  were 
given  a  day  to  clean  up  around  the  college  buildings,  and 
wo  all  turned  in  and  cleaned  out  the  place  as  well  as  we 
coultl.  And  there  was  another  day  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
called  "gravel  day."  There  were  no  recitations  that  day, 
and  we  all  turned  out  to  repair  the  roads  and  walks.  Now, 
if  I  wanted  to  be  free  that  day  and  take  a  climb  up  on  the 
mountains  or  go  fi.shing,  I  could  do  that  by  paying  nine- 
pence.  Nin<*-penee  wa.s  twelve  and  one-half  cents,  and  that 
was  the  actual  coin  of  those  days.  There  were  no  dimes 
and  there  were  no  five  cent  pieces,  but  we  had  the  nine- 
pence  and  the  four-pence,  old  Spanish  money.  And  for 
twelve  and  one-half  cents  we  could  commute,  by  paying 
that  into  the  college  treasury  we  got  freedom  to  go  out 
fi.shing — not  hunting;  we  were  not  allowed  to  hunt — but  we 
were  allowed  to  fish,  climb  the  mountains,  and  do  every- 
thing el.se  hut  hunt.  There  was  a  governor's  fast  day,  on 
which  we  had  no  recitation,  but  we  had  church  in  the 
morning;  and  there  was  also  a  special  college  fast  day, 
under  similar  conditions.  Then  we  had  one  day  that  they 
called  Mountain  Day,  when  we  were  allowed  to  climb  the 
mountains.  Those  and  Fourth  of  July  were  all  the  holi- 
days that  we  had  in  the  year. 

W<-11,  what  else  was  there  to  relieve  the  situation? 
There  must  have  been  something,  you  say.  We  had 
lit«'nir>-  Hocirties.  There  were  two  literary  societies  that 
met  about  once  in  two  weeks  for  engaging  in  essays  and 
oratory  and  debate ;  and  we  took  great  pride  in  those  two 
Hocij'ties.  Then  we  had  our  Greek  letter  societies,  as  you 
have  here.  In  winter  tiiere  was  coasting  and  skating  on 
the  pon.l.    And  we  had  our  games;  we  had  no  gymnasium, 
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no  athletic  clubs,  nothing  of  that  sort;  but  we  had  our 
games  out  on  the  green :  football,  when  snow  was  off  the 
ground,  and  wicket  and  logger-heads. 

As  I  look  back  over  it,  at  a  distance  of  sixty  years,  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  never  passed  a  happier  year  than  I 
passed  that  year  at  Williams  College.  I  was  young,  strong, 
and  in  spite  of  the  cold  and  all  the  close  attention  that 
was  demanded  for  study,  I  enjoyed  myself.  I  had  a  real 
good  time.  I  used  to  climb  up  the  mountains  a  great  deal. 
I  was  very  fond  of  that ;  and  one  day  in  the  year  I  was 
allowed  to  go  up  on  top  of  Greylock,  the  highest  mountain 
in  Massachusetts,  and  camp  out  in  a  log  cabin  on  top  of 
the  mountain.  That  was  a  rare  treat,  and  it  was  a  very 
great  pleasure. 

Looking  at  it  from  your  standpoint,  how  do  you  think 
you  would  like  that  kind  of  life?  How  do  you  think  it 
compares  in  comfort  and  ease  with  your  own  life?  No  gas, 
no  water  in  the  house,  three  recitations  every  day,  two 
recitations  on  Saturdays, — it  seems  like  a  grind,  doesn't 
it?  But  it  was  good  discipline,  and  it  made  good  men. 
Williams  was  not  adapted  so  well  as  Berkeley  is  to  making 
fine  scholars;  but  Williams  produced  men  of  high  char- 
acter, and  the  good  sons  that  she  has  turned  out  on  the 
world  have  done  her  honor.  They  are  men  of  strong, 
virile  character,  of  energy,  power;  and  she  has  justified 
herself  before  the  world  for  the  endowment  that  has  been 
bestowed  upon  her.  She  has  builded  as  she  was  expected 
to  build,  and  her  sons  are  proud  of  her  to-day. 

In  conclusion:  President  Wheeler. 

We  have  had  a  rare  opportunity  in  being  ahle  to  hear 
Mr.  Davis.  I  went  to  college  tiventy-five  years  after  the 
year  he  speaks  of,  entering  Brown  in  1871.  As  a  general 
thing  the  arrangements  were  just  the  same,  similar  text- 
hooks,  the  same  simplicity,  I  suppose  you  think  that  we 
have  devised  mechanisms  nowadays  whereby  men  may  be- 
come great  much  easier  than  they  could  then.     You  are 
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ttrrihhj  misiakoi.  Wc  have  no  mechanisms  that  will  make 
you  strong  and  great,  ^^'e  have  opportunities  here  wherehy 
you  tuay  make  yourselves  strong;  the  mechanisms  will  not 
do  U.  Thire  is  essentially  no  difference  betiveen  the  oppor- 
tunity you  have  and  the  opportunity  Horace  Davis  had 
when  he  entered  ^ViUiams  College  in  1845.  You  cannot  he 
men  except  by  your  own  self-sacrifice,  your  own  self- 
dntials,  your  own  self-control,  and  your  own  hard  work. 
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THE  RACES  AND   TONGUES  OF  MEN* 


Benjamin  I.  Wheelee 


The  fates  of  modern  nations  are  written  more  in  terms 
of  language  than  of  blood.  The  ethnology  which  applies  to 
political  history  has  less  affinity  to  zoology  than  to  philology. 
The  cranial  index  may  always  be  appealed  to  for  the  group- 
ings of  the  pre-historic  human  animal,  but  the  laws,  institu- 
tions, and  arts  of  men  are  not  easily  identified  as  brachy- 
cephalic  or  dolichocephalic.  The  various  races,  as  strict 
anthropology  counts  races,  mingle  by  hybridization  too 
readily  for  these  zoological  tests  to  maintain  final  value, 
and  man  under  guidance  of  mind  is  withal  too  adaptable  to 
social  environment  to  be  held  within  these  physiological 
restraints.  The  truth  is,  the  central  concept  'man'  is  too 
strong  for  these  lesser  variants  to  withstand.  Under  the 
influence  of  society,  constantly  shifting  its  combinations  and 
widening  its  range,  the  variants  tend  constantly  to  be 
reabsorbed  into  the  central  type. 

And  yet  the  racial  characters  stand  always  there  in  the 
background,  always  to  be  reckoned  with,  whether  we  deal 
with  the  major  groups  like  the  American  Indians,  the 
yellow  men,  the  black  men,  and  the  white  men,  or  with  the 
subdivisions,  as  among  the  white  men,  the  Kelts,  the  Slavs, 
and  the  Teutons.  Whether  however  many  or  any  of  their 
so-called  racial  characteristics  have  determinable  connection 
with  physical  or  physiological  structure  and  mechanism,  and 
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to  what  oxtont  the  hHi^'-time  sharing  of  common  social  and 
other  .•iivin.nim'iit  has  determined  such  characteristics,— 
tht^e  remain  mostly  unanswered  and  perhaps  unanswerable 
qiu^tions.  warning  us  only  to  caution.  The  Malay,  wher- 
ever he  is  found,  is  said  to  bear  the  characteristics  of  alert- 
ness and  a  certain  charm  of  address,  recklessness,  cruelty, 
instability,  and  incapacity  for  organization.  The  black  race, 
which  stands  decidedly  apart  and  over  against  all  the  other 
races,  is  everywhere  submissive  to  strength  of  will  and 
deficient  in  creative  power.  The  long-skulled,  fair-haired 
I)eople  which  issued  forth  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and 
are  represented  to-day  primarily  by  the  Scandinavians, 
North  Germans,  and  Anglo-Saxons,  and  secondarily  by  the 
Lithiianians  and  perhaps  more  remotely  by  the  Finns,  have 
always  been  characterized  by  initiative  and  a  dominating 
power  of  will,  have  carried  an  infusion  of  this  spirit  into 
every  people  with  which  they  have  mixed  their  blood.  They 
were  the  Achaeans.  who  like  the  "fair-haired  Menelaos," 
ruled  among  the  Greeks,  and  gave  that  people  its  aggressive 
spirit:  they  were  the  Goths,  who  disturbed  and  intimidated 
S<mthern  Europe  after  it  had  lost  the  vigour  of  the  first 
infusion  of  the  Northman's  blood;  they  still  survive  in  the 
fair-haired  ruling  caste  of  South  Germany  and  Austria; 
their  strength  of  will  has  been  in  Holland  transmuted  into 
plain  stubbornness;  and  in  France,  as  Northmen  and 
Franks,  they  have  given  their  colour  to  the  northernmost 
third  of  the  land  and  the  spirit  of  ruling  force  to  the  whole. 
The  whole  world  indeed  is  regulated  and  policed  to-day  by 
thi«  hardy,  venturesome  blood,  through  the  fleets  of  Britain, 
Germany,  and  the  United  States.  The  plain  fact  is  that 
empire  as  it  exi.sts  in  the  great  world  to-day  is  strangely 
eoujvled  with  long  skull  and  fair  hair.  And  yet  who  can  say 
that  long  skull  and  fair  hair  produced  it  or  even  had  con- 
nection with  the  traits  which  tended  to  bring  it  about? 

There  are  many  who  think  they  must  identify  the 
wtronRly  marked  social  characteri.stics  of  the  Jewish  people 
OH  racial  marks  to  be  associated  in  some  way  with  blood 
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and  physical  form.  But  there  are  considerations  which 
warn  to  caution :  the  age-long  exclusion  from  the  soil, 
through  lack  of  a  nationality  localized  in  land;  the  cen- 
turies of  oppression  and  suspicion;  the  long  experience  of 
close  association  within  the  Ghetto;  the  possession  of  a 
common  religion  strenuously  held.  And  what  are  the  racial 
characteristics  ?  That  body  which  we  call  the  Jewish  people 
includes  within  it  two  strongly  differentiated  racial  types, 
as  ethnology  reckons  types,  the  Ashkenazim  and  Sephardim, 
the  one,  for  instance,  being  swarthy,  the  other  ruddy. 

The  fundamental  blood  of  the  people  who  make  the 
heart  of  central  and  southern  France,  of  the  Welshmen  of 
Wales,  of  the  Irish  of  Connaught  and  Cork,  and  of  the 
Orangemen  of  Ulster,  is  all  Keltic;  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
abstract  the  racial  characteristics  which  unite  these  most 
diverse  societies.  We  do  not  hesitate,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
note  a  series  of  striking  characteristics  which  bind  the 
Modern  Greeks  into  a  unity,  and  yet  many  of  them,  notably 
the  population  of  Attica  and  the  islands  to  the  south  of  it, 
are  pure  Albanian,  and  there  are  masses  of  Slavs  among 
them.  But  they  all  have  one  language,  one  church,  and  a 
common  pride  in  a  great  struggle  of  liberation  which  they 
all  shared  and  which  established  their  nation.  All  differ- 
ences of  race  they  have  forgotten  and  all  allusion  thereto 
they  resent.  Their  unity  is  founded  in  a  common  social 
experience,  in  the  memory  of  common  perils,  and  in  the 
possession,  whether  by  birth  or  adoption,  of  common  goods. 
This  is  in  Greece ;  but  a  little  farther  north,  just  over  the 
Turkish  frontier,  you  will  find  the  Albanians  of  Illyria, 
the  most  fanatical  adherents  of  Mohammedanism  and  the 
stoutest  supporters  of  the  old  regime  in  Turkish  politics. 
In  the  ease  of  this  people  neither  religion  nor  language 
has  conspired  with  race  to  establish  national  frontiers ;  in 
the  case  of  the  Japanese  all  three  unite  to  make  frontiers 
so  definite  and  national  life  so  intense  as  to  give  the  Island 
Empire  a  unique  position  of  power  and  menace  among  the 
nations. 
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\mi  then  there  are  the  abundant  cases  of  the  submerged 
ncixypos  The  French  wli.)  -hvell  between  the  Pyrenees 
ajui  tiie  (Jan.nne  are  at  base  the  people  whom  Caesar  in 
the  opening:  paragraphs  of  his  Commentaries  calls  the 
Aquitanians.— differing  "in  language,  institutions,  and 
laws"  from  the  Gauls  to  the  north  and  east;  and  racially 
they  are  the  same  people  who  in  the  adjoining  Pyrenees 
are"  palled  Basques,  and  who  under  the  protection  of  their 
mountains  and  the  possession  of  a  peculiar  speech  have 
ret^iined  a  peculiar  and  very  distinctive  type  of  manners 
and  societ}-.  Tlie  Frenchmen  southwest  of  the  Garonne  are 
submerged  Aciuitanians,  the  rest  are  submerged  Kelts  or 
Germans.— all  three  submerged  beneath  a  unifying  tide  of 
Romanic  culture  and  speech.  So  the  Etruscans  are  sub- 
merged in  Italy  and  Iranian  Scythians  in  southern  Russia. 

Everywhere  over  the  earth,  as  the  peoples  assemble 
themselves  into  new  and  larger  groupings,  the  things  of 
race  as  mea.sured  by  the  stricter  tests  of  anthropology  sink 
down  more  and  more  into  sediment,  and  over  them  flow 
the  clearer  currents  of  social  kinship.  Not  common  blood, 
but  community  of  speech,  of  views  of  life,  and  of  faith, 
of  usages  and  industrial  conditions,  and,  last  of  all,  com- 
munity of  tradition  and  record, — these  are  shaping  the 
frontiers  of  tlie  jieoplcs  and  nations. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  eight  major  groupings  of  the 
peoples  of  the  earth  can  be  labeled  each  by  the  name  of  a 
(freat  central  language,  which  has  been  made  the  depositary 
of  the  faith,  the  records  or  the  ideals  which  constitute  the 
foundations  of  a  national  life,  and  which  has  served  to 
bind  together  more  stoutly  and  for  a  longer  time  than  the 
plain  nature  of  speech  demands  the  various  dialects  which 
issue  from  its  loins.  These  eight  are:  the  English-speaking 
protip.  the  Germanic  gnmp,  the  Latins,  the  Russians,  the 
Moliarnnu'dan  peoples  for  whom  Arabic  is  the  classical 
language,  the  Indian  group  for  which  Sanskrit  is  the  classic, 
the  Chinese,  the  .Japanese.  These  eight  control  the  order 
of  the  world. 
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It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  black  race,  having  no  central 
or  representative  tongue  for  literature  or  record,  and  no 
common  tradition  or  ideals,  have  too  no  imperial  or  national 
organization  to  represent  them.  Liberia  and  Haiti,  as 
artificially  protected,  can  scarcely  be  called  exceptions. 
The  diametrically  opposite  ease  of  the  Jews  only  adds  sup- 
port to  our  thesis ;  for,  though  they  lacked  after  their  final 
dispersion  that  possession  of  land  upon  which  the  exist- 
ence of  nations  is  ordinarily  conditioned,  they  were  held 
together  as  a  people  through  their  extraordinary  traditions 
and  ideals  and  the  splendid  record  of  their  faith  and 
their  achievements  as  deposited  in  the  sacred  ark  of  their 
national  language.  Were  the  use  of  Hebrew  speech  to  be 
banished  to-day  from  the  ritual  of  the  synagogues,  the 
barriers  which  keep  the  identity  of  this  separate  people 
would  hasten  to  dissolve  into  the  common  soil  of  the  West- 
ern religions. 

The  Malays  have  existed  thus  far  only  as  race.  As 
individuals  and  bands  and  tribes  they  have  charmed  and 
deceived,  conquered  and  destroyed,  but  they  have  organized 
no  nationality,  and  have  contributed  little  to  the  heritage 
of  human  civilization.  The  Malay  Tagalogs  of  the  Philip- 
pines may  yet  stretch  the  fabric  of  a  state  upon  the  frame- 
work provided  them,  first  by  the  Spaniards,  then  by  the 
Americans;  but  it  will  not  be  their  o^\ti  creation.  They 
have  no  inheritance  of  history,  religion,  or  lore  conveyed 
through  a  language  of  letters,  which  could  absorb  and  dis- 
place the  manifold  tongues  of  the  islands.  Their  only 
hope  is  that  the  schools  may  go  on  with  their  present  work 
unimpeded  for  a  score  of  years,  when  the  possession  of 
English  speech  and  the  spirit  and  associations  it  brings 
with  it,  may  lead  them  out  into  the  larger  world  and  make 
them  sharers  in  its  heritage. 

We  have  in  the  modern  Greeks  an  example  of  a  people 
who  within  a  modern  century  have  re-emerged  into  nation- 
ality chiefly  by  the  life-raft  of  a  language.  That  language, 
by  virtue  of  its  continuous  use  in  the  church,  had  never  at 
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anv  tinio  fuUv  broken  its  connection  with  the  Old  Greek  of 
pri'cious  nieni'orv ;  and  religion,  lore,  and  glory  seemed  to 
stream  up  through  it  with  artesian  richness  and  purity. 
The  feeble  assemblage  of  Greek  shepherds,  boatmen,  and 
villago-folks,  mixed  with  Albanians,  Slavs,  and  Italians, 
who  occupied  the  old  land  drank  of  the  deep  fountain  and 
became  inspired  with  the  dignity  of  their  calling  and  with 
the  responsibility  of  their  great  name.  Many  have  won- 
dered at  their  sensitiveness  concerning  their  language  and 
their  uncanny  desire  to  claim  its  identity  with  the  Old 
Greek.  A  few  years  ago  a  mob  threatened  the  palace 
because  the  Queen  had  lent  her  patronage  to  a  proposed 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Modern  Greek.  The 
proposal  meant  to  them  an  attempt  to  cut  the  life  line. 
Modern  Greek  was  Greek,  and  it  was  by  virtue  of  their 
speaking  the  language  of  Demosthenes  that  they  were 
Greeks,  and  it  was  because  they  were  Greeks  that  they 
had  a  right  to  exist  as  a  nation. 

Let  us  return  now  to  our  eight  major  groups  of  the 
peoples.  Three  of  them,  the  Hindoos,  the  Chinese,  the 
Japanese,  constitute  the  old  and  unmistakable  East.  Four 
of  them.  Russian,  Latin,  German,  English-American,  con- 
stitute the  West.  The  Arabic- jMohammedan  group,  as  con- 
stituting the  Nearer  East,  mediates  between  the  two,  but 
in  temperament  belongs  rather  to  the  West  than  the  East. 
When  Alexander  halted  the  march  of  his  army  at  the  gates 
of  Central  India  he  created  a  frontier,  which  running  down 
from  the  'roof  of  the  world'  through  the  valley  of  the 
Indus  divides  the  whole  historic  and  cultural  life  of  man 
on  the  globe  into  two  incommensurable  and  mutually  un- 
intelligible world-halves.  If  Alexander  had  pushed  on  to 
the  Pacific  there  might  have  been  no  East  and  West. 
Eastern  Asia  might  long  since  have  been  brought  into  the 
melting-pot.  lint  as  he  turned  back,  the  frontier  has  been 
(■Htablishcd.  India,  China,  and  Japan  were  left  to  go  on 
thj'ir  own  way.  They  had  no  part  in  the  historic  move- 
ments and  traditions  which  the  rest  of  the  groups  more  or 
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less  shared.  What  the  West  now  calls  history  includes  all 
the  materials  from  Persia  westward  to  California,  but 
makes  no  constituent  use  of  China  and  India.  They  are  in 
another  historic  world.  But  the  great  frontier  was  no 
matter  of  race ;  it  paid  no  heed  to  race ;  it  smote  its  way 
through  the  midst  of  races,  and  established  itself  as  a 
boimdary  between  contrasted  associations  and  traditions, 
not  between  contrasted  bloods. 

Mohammedanism  occupies  with  amazing  exactness  the 
territory  in  Nearer  Asia  and  Africa  which  Alexander  over- 
ran and  which  his  successors  half  hellenized,  and  is  itself 
a  recrudescence  and  after-crop  of  orientalism  springing  up 
through  the  decay  of  Hellenic  culture.  Its  aggressiveness 
and  self-assertion  in  contrast  to  the  patience  and  submis- 
siveness  of  Eastern  religions  testify  to  the  half-oecidental- 
ized  soil  from  which  it  grew,  and  rank  it  with  the  West. 
In  like  manner,  the  domain  of  the  Eastern  Church  corre- 
sponds in  Greece,  the  Danube  countries,  and  Russia  to  the 
Eastern  Roman  or  Byzantine  Empire ;  that  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  France  to  the  Western 
Empire;  that  of  Protestantism  to  the  old  Germanic  indi- 
vidualism. The  boundaries  made  by  the  ancient  sharing  of 
experiences  such  as  religion  and  language  express,  are  not 
easily  effaced  on  the  maps  of  humanity.  For,  above  all 
races  is  humanity. 

Around  a  nucleus  of  common  life-interest  each  of  the 
eight  great  groups  is  steadily  shaping  itself  more  and  more 
firmly,  as  the  world  of  mankind  hastens  to  that  ripening, 
whereby  all  the  sheaves  are  some  day  to  be  brought  into 
the  storehouse.  Each  of  the  groups  as  it  looks  in  upon  its 
inner  life  tightens  more  securely  the  bonds  which  unite  it, 
and  throws  itself  more  trustfully  upon  the  central  speech 
which  advances  the  common  understanding.  Even  the 
Latin  group  with  its  three  chief  languages  is  still  held 
together  by  the  parent  Latin.  The  common  stock,  always 
increasing,  of  Latin  loan-words  aids  this  approximation; 
and  the  Latin  substratum  always  in  the  case  of  the  indi- 
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vulual  spcakor  makes  tlie  passage  from  one  language  to 
I  hi'  ctluT  easy.  Italians  and  Spaniards  both  incline  to  use 
Frt-nch  as  their  second  language.  In  a  like  manner,  though 
in  a  somewhat  remoter  degree,  Arabic  binds  Persian  and 
Turkish  to  itself,  as  does  Sanskrit  the  various  idioms  of 
Hindustan,  whether  Aryan  or  non-Aryan.  German,  hold- 
ing the  broad  centre  of  Europe  from  the  North  Sea  to  the 
Adriatic,  unites  two  imperial  thrones;  and  English,  girding 
the  world,  unites  an  empire  and  an  imperial  republic,  and 
sways  the  empire  of  the  open  seas.  The  latter-day  struggle 
of  the  les,ser  tongues  in  new  self-assertion  or  in  firmer 
resistance  to  absorption,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Magyars,  the 
Czechs,  the  Dutch,  the  Norwegians,  the  Irish,  or  the  Poles, 
is  at  base  only  further  indication  and  proof  of  the  universal 
drift.  Nationality  is  coming  to  be  established  in  language. 
The  lesser  peoples  cling  therefore  all  the  more  stoutly  to 
that  precious  heirloom  which  embodies  their  lore  and  tradi- 
tions and  gives  them  each  identity  as  a  people. 

Of  our  eight  major  groups  the  five  which  lie  to  the  west 
of  Alexander's  frontier  are  marked  by  the  variety  of  the 
elements  which  they  include  or  cover.  The  Arabic  Orient 
joins  western  Hindoos,  Afghans,  Persians,  Kurds,  Arabs, 
Turks,  and  North  Africans  into  a  bond,  than  which  there 
is  no  firmer  in  the  world,  all  under  the  possession  of  one 
supreme  id<'a.  that  of  submission  to  the  will  of  conquering 
Allah.  The  one  central  problem  with  which  the  thought 
of  man  in  all  his  groupings  is  occupied  is  this:  how  can  the 
inecjualities  of  fortune  in  a  man's  brief  residence  under  the 
Kun  be  reconciled  with  final  justice  of  award?  The  Moham- 
medan answers  that  it  is  all  the  will  of  Allah.  The  Hindoo 
answers  with  reinearnation ;  this  life  is  reaping  the  rewards 
or  atoning  for  the  sins  of  previous  incarnations,  and  the 
future  will  go  on  ever  turning  the  wheel  of  rebirths  until 
balane(.s  and  stillstand  is  reached  in  the  eternal  quietude  of 
justiee.  The  Chinaman  finds  liis  answer  in  linking  his  fate 
to  the  family  and  elan,  the  Japanese  by  merging  the  pur- 
pos^-w  (.f  his  little  single  life  into  the  order  of  family  and 
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tribe  writ  large  as  the  Mikado's  empire.  The  man  of  the 
West  finds  his  answer  in  free  opportunity  to  fulfill  within 
society  the  purposes  of  his  own  self-determining  and  in- 
destructible personality  in  his  own  way  and  after  his  own 
sort.  With  the  man  of  the  East  the  clan  or  society  or  the 
universe  is  the  goal;  with  the  man  of  the  West  the  self- 
fulfilling  personality. 

The  type  of  the  occidental  man  is  most  fully  expressed 
in  the  German  and  English  groups.  The  Germans  have 
been  differentiated  sharply  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  by  their 
position  in  central  Europe  under  pressure  and  menace 
from  either  side.  Developing  under  the  geologic  'squeeze' 
between  France  and  Russia,  Germany  has  taken  on  the 
intensest  form  of  national  and  economic  organization,  and 
has  become,  in  the  adjustment  of  means  to  ends,  the  most 
efficient  of  the  nations,  Japan  her  nearest  rival  in  this 
regard  being  inferior  in  scientific  initiative.  Her  central 
position  requires  her  to  stand  strong  in  the  midst.  Her 
army  is  the  heavy  paper-weight  which  keeps  the  scattered 
leaves  on  Europe 's  table  from  fluttering  off  with  every  wind. 
It  behooves  her  to  make  her  frontiers  sharp  and  definite.  She 
has  already  since  her  expansion  in  1864-70  had  enough  of 
disloyal  frontiers.  It  is  not  her  policy  further  to  annex. 
Stubborn  Holland  will  be  let  alone  for  the  near  future, 
Austria-Hungary  will  be  kept  if  possible  where  and  what  it 
is;  it  is  a  convenient  device  for  holding  together  for  the 
present  the  fragmentary  peoples  of  the  Danube,  and  it  will 
more  and  more  represent  Germany  and  the  German  spirit 
in  its  southeastward  advance.  In  part  or  whole  annexed,  it 
would  be  only  a  trouble  and  weakness  to  Germany.  The 
triple  alliance  of  Germany,  Austria,  Italy  has  in  substance, 
if  not  in  letter,  slackened  its  bonds  within  recent  years. 
Italy  tends  instinctively  to  fall  back  into  the  group  with 
France,  while  Austria  has  only  drawn  closer  to  Germany. 
In  the  Algeciras  Conference  of  1905  Italy  was  found  with 
France,  Austria  with  Germany.  The  annexation  to  Austria 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  in  1898  was  brought  about  by 
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Germany,  and  Germany  was  repaid  by  Austria's  agreement 
to  H  more  atr^'ressive  naval  policy  which  should  serve  Ger- 
many's intei-ests  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  This  action 
of  (Jcrmany  and  Austria  was  resented  by  Russia  and  Italy, 
l)oth  of  whom  have  interests  in  the  Slavic  Southeast.  And 
tliou^h  their  sympathy  in  resentment  went  no  farther  for 
tlie  time  than  visits  and  vivid  expressions  of  mutual  regard, 
the  cleavage  lines  between  Italy  and  Austria  became  more 
evident,  and  one  more  step  was  taken  in  that  inevitable 
reshaping  of  the  political  map  whereby  the  great  buffer- 
strip  through  the  body  of  Europe  for  which  Bismarck 
planned  the  Triple  Alliance  is  being  transferred  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  Germany. 

For  Germany  the  path  of  least  resistance  and  greatest 
gain  leads  to  the  southeast  over  moribund  Turkey  toward 
the  Persian  Gulf.  That  was  the  first  track  of  her  wares 
and  products  when  her  industries  reawoke.  She  will  finally 
administer  the  estate  of  the  Sultan,  and  as  her  influence 
finds  its  way  toward  the  Persian  Gulf,  she  will  come  nearer 
to  the  nerves  of  England,  than  ever  she  has  come  in  the 
North  Sea. 

The  new  industrial  vigour  of  Germany  has  come  too  late 
to  seek  markets  by  the  planting  of  colonies  and  the  seizing 
of  territory.  It  must  seek  markets  by  the  extension  of 
German  influence  and  prestige,  the  utilization  of  German 
.settlements  as  in  South  America,  and  the  insistence  upon 
an  of)en  door  among  the  colonies  of  other  nations.  This  is 
the  rea-son  for  a  German  navy.  And  the  German  navy  is  a 
peril  to  England  only  as  a  representative  of  German  trade. 

The  characteristics  of  the  German  group  are  first,  a  high 
(h'gree  of  national  organization,  extending  downward  into 
the  conduct  of  every  private  enterprise  and  spreading 
through  all  the  machinery  of  industrialism  and  trade; 
second,  a  severe  and  thorough  training  of  the  individual 
citizi-n  calculated  to  supplant,  in  every  activity,  amateurism 
with  a  professionalism  which  is  always  genuine  and  sound, 
even   if  it  he  sometimes  arid  and  wooden;  and  third 
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strange  blend  of  the  old  Teutonic  freedom  of  individual 
thought  and  initiative  with  the  imperial  militarism  of 
ancient  Rome,  It  is  a  view  of  life  rather  than  the  blood  of 
race  which  fashions  this  German  group. 

The  English-speaking  group  is  a  creature  of  that  elbow- 
room  which  reigns  in  the  open  seas  and  the  newly  opened 
lands.  It  has  founded  its  wealth  in  the  opportunity  of  a 
geographic  isolation  which  it  has  used  to  the  full :  England, 
the  isolation  behind  the  Channel  from  the  destructive 
quarrels  of  the  continent ;  America,  the  isolation  behind  the 
Atlantic  from  the  drag  of  European  tradition.  Both  have 
learned  more  than  other  nations  to  live  by  the  unwritten 
law.  They  heed  most  the  law  that  is  within  them,  written 
in  their  members.  Their  statutes  and  regulations  they  wear 
more  as  a  toga  than  a  coat.  Before  their  law  and  courts 
all  men,  whatever  their  birth  or  their  possession  of  goods, 
stand  even,  beyond  the  usage  of  other  peoples.  They  accept 
the  decision  of  the  folksmote  as  they  do  the  issue  of  a  box- 
ing-match or  game  of  football,  and  are  not  degraded  because 
they  are  beaten,  provided  only  they  have  fought.  They  are 
no  longer  greatly  united  by  blood,  for  in  America  the  bloods 
have  become  many,  but  rather  by  a  common  tongue,  common 
traditions  of  laws  and  letters,  and  common  respect  for  the 
decisions  of  the  umpire  and  for  the  rules  of  the  game. 

The  groups  have  now  accomplished  the  circuit  of  the 
globe,  and  their  ends  have  met  at  the  Pacific  where  the 
Asiatic  union  by  race  confronts  the  American  union  accord- 
ing to  the  social  facts  under  the  seal  and  symbol  of  the  chief 
social  instrument,  human  speech. 

A  body  of  land  which  a  century  ago  lay  off  under  the 
sunset,  an  annex  of  Europe,  used  as  a  shelter  from  its 
tumults,  has  suddenly  found  itself  set  in  the  midst.  The 
contrasts  which  were  once  back  to  back  at  Alexander's 
frontier  stand  now  face  to  face  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
The  beginning  of  the  end  has  come. 

The  various  receptacles  in  which  on  European  soil  the 
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various  capacities  of  the  white  men  were  ripened  to  expres- 
sion arc  now  pouring  their  content  into  the  mixing  bowl 
of  the  New  "World,  and  here  is  arising  a  new  people,  neither 
Knglish.  German,  Latin  nor  Slav,  but  a  people  which, 
uniting  the  visions  and  experiences  of  them  all,  advances 
upon  the  stage  as  the  impersonation  of  half  the  human 
world  to  meet  the  other  world-half  for  the  final  act  of 
historv's  drama. 
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THE   ISLE   OF   CIRCE* 


Isaac  Flagg 


Ay,  well  may  moisten 'd  eyes  with  pity  glisten, 
Great  king  and  gracious  queen  and  feasters  all, 

Whilst  by  the  night-fed  fagot-flame  ye  listen 
To  woes  your  sovereign  pleasure  would  recall. 

Weary  our  hands,  as  through  slow  hours  they  wielded 
The  long  tough  oar-sweeps  past  gray  rings  of  foam; 

Weary  our  hearts,  whereto  no  beacon  yielded 
Or  glimmering  hope  or  semblance  frail  of  home. 

Eather,  full-oft  to  mourn,  while  strange  waves  cleaving. 
True  comrades  by  wild  men  and  monsters  slain: 

Their  souls  bespoke  to  peace;   their  poor  bones  leaving 
Blanch 'd  on  hot  sands  or  rotting  in  the  rain. 


Eemain'd  one  ship,  and  shipmates  fifty  drove  her 

Unrestingly,  that  day,  till  eventide. 
When,  as  the  sudden  moon's  full  beam  broke  over 

The  sea 's  far  edge,  a  shining  shore  I  spied. 

I  press 'd  the  helm,  sign'd  for  smart  stroke;   and,  swinging 
Across  low  glittering  surf-crests  toward  the  land, 

She,  like  a  straight-flung  goat  spear,  forward  springing 
Leapt  a  half  keel-length  up  the  hard  white  sand. 


*  Poem  read  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society, 
at  Oakland,  March,  1910. 
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Silent  we  supp'd;  yet  could  no  caution  banish 

That  slumber  to  limb-weary  mortals  due 
When  at  the  gates  of  dreams  their  sorrows  vanish 

And  with  the  wakening  sun-god  rise  anew. 

So,  by  the  mottled  dawn,  ere  the  stern  giver 
Of  light  and  labours  the  pale  sleepers  smote, 

Mvself  stood  up,  and  seizing  bow  and  quiver 
'ciomb  to  a  bare-peak 'd  hiUock,  thence  to  note 

What  region  haply  held  us.     An  island,  lowly 

Set  in  the  azure  waves,  I  saw:  its  rim 
More  bare,  with  woody   folds  up-swelling  slowly, 

Like  a  boss'd  shield,  to  a  green  centre  dim. 

Whence,  from  that  midway  bower,  ere  yet  I  tended 
With  the  first  sun-shaft  donwward  to  relate 

These  prospects  view'd,  at  once  quick  smol'e  ascended 
Coiling.     Which  thrill 'd  me  when  I  saw;   and  straight 

I  thought  to  go  and  prove:  stay'd  then  to  ponder — 

Might  it  not  profit,  rest  or  feast  to-day. 
To-morrow  send  some  questioning  band  forth  yonder? 

And  the  Luck-briuger  help'd;  for  in  my  way. 

Soon  half  retraced,  an  antler 'd  deer  stoop 'd  drinking 
Where  a  spring  widen 'd.     His  bent  neck,  seen  true, 

A  hurtling  arrow  pierced.  With  hoarse  moan  sinking 
Limp  at  the  weedy  marsh  he  lay.     I  drew 

Quickly  my  blade,  cut  short  his  strife,  firm  fasten 'd 
The  hooves  by  withes  together,  my  quarry  slung 

Shoulderwise;  and,  with  steps  by  burthen  hasten 'd, 
Before  my  glad  mates  the  huge  prize  I  flung. 

"Courage!"  I  cried;  "not  yet  the  Stygian  ferry 
"Shall  claim  our  crossing,  sorrow-spent  withal. 

"Thf-re  'h  ilrink  aboard;  here  's  other  cheer;  wax  merry; 
"Be  one  day  named  Sea- wanderers '  Festival!" 

And,  to  obey  not  slow,  in  rightful  order 

.'Ml  wTvipcH  they  wrought;  the  wine-jars  tapp'd; 

An<i  drank  and  ate  and  laugh 'd,  till  eve  the  border 
Of  that  round  isle  in  drowsy  slumber  wrapp  'd. 
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"Eemains  naught  but  the  quest.     O'er  mid-isle  hovering 
' '  Smoke  yestermorn  from  high  seat  I  could  see. 

"One  half  shall  go;  one  half  bide  its  discovering: 
"Eurylochus  guiding  those;  these  led  by  me." 

So  I  said.     But  their  hearts  were  crush 'd,  and  grievous 
Their  cries,  those  horrid  hosts  remembering  well, 

Eaters  of  men.     Yet  could  no  tears  retrieve  us. 
Quickly  the  lots  we  cast;  and  it  befell 

Eurylochus  he  should  go.     Sad  farewells  spoken. 
Weeping  they  went,  weeping  we  watch 'd  their  train 

Wind  hillward;  wondering  sore  what  might  betoken 
That  dwellers'  sign,  or  benison  or  bane. — 

Scarce  was  the  sun  to  his  mid-pathway  risen, 
When  from  the  copse  Eurylochus  we  saw  come. 

Alone  he  crept;  nor  could  his  tongue  unprison. 
All  grief -engross 'd  and  with  pale  horror  dumb. 

Not  till  we,  in  amaze  and  hot  desire 

Of  tidings,  him  did  importune  and  pray. 
Found  he  a  voice:    "Up  through  wild  brake  and  brier, 

"As  thou  didst  charge,  Ulysses,  we  held  way, 

"And  to  a  mansion  came,  splendid  and  stately: 

"Itself  unthreatening ;   but  by  the  gateway  glower 'd 

"Tigers  and  grisly  wolves.     Some  crouch 'd  sedately 

"Chap-licking;  some,  wagging  long  tails,  sprang  forward, 

"And  their  huge  paws  on  lap  or  shoulders  throwing, 

"Fain  upon  us  like  petted  dogs  to  fawn, 
"Seem'd  with  big  eyes  to  beg  and  bar  our  going. 

"But  we,  these  passing,  cross 'd  the  court-yard  lawn; 

"Then  paused,  as  at  the  porch  we  stood,  to  hearken 
"What  throbbings  fell  of  a  great  loom's  sharp  hum; 

"While,  where  low  pendent  films  of  vine-leaf  darken 
' '  Those  fatal  doors,  sound  of  sweet  song  did  come 

"Forth  swelling — and  the  whole  air  moan'd;  or  human 
"The  voice,  or  of  a  goddess.     Then  of  us  one, 

"  'Hark,  O  hark,'  cried,  'Some  nymph  divine  or  woman 
"  'Within  doth  weave  and  sing.     Call  we!  '     'T  was  done: 
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But  at  cool  morn,  in  council  call'd,  discreetly 

My  thoiiphts  I  broach 'd:    "Comrades,  shall  any  try, 

"So  by  the  belted  sea  begirt  completely, 
"Or  right  or  left  to  wend,  or  forth  to  hie? 

"They  spoke  and  call'd.     The  tall  doors  swang  asunder; 

"She  came;  bade  enter;  and  in  mad  folly  all 
"(Save  me  who  stopp'd  suspicious)   vanish 'd  under 

"That  roof  of  hell,  past  rescue  or  recall." 

Eurylocluis  ceased. — My  sword  to  shoulder  slinging, 
Bright-bladed,  keen,  me  straightway  I  bade  lead 

By  the  same  path.     But  at  my  feet,  close  clinging, 
Prone  he  lay,  and  in  piteous  tone  did  plead: 

"Not  thither,  great  Ulysses,  take  me  not  thither! 

' '  Thyself  will  ne  'er  return.     'T  were  better,  die 
"Than  as  chann 'd  wolf  or  leopard  pine  and  wither. 

"Nay,  these  still  live;  with  these  to  ship  and  fly!  " 

' '  Eurylochus,  thou, ' '  I  said,  ' '  art  free  to  tarry 

' '  Eating  and  drinking  by  the  beach  'd  pinnace  here. 

"But  I  some  cure  to  my  lost  comrades  carry: 
"  'T  is  stern  necessity ;  my  course  lies  clear, ' ' 

So  saying,  with  swift  steps  my  way  I  winded 
Upward,  far  spurning  ship  and  sandy  shore; 

Darkly  the  while  of  ancient  griefs  reminded. 
And  o'er  these  fresher  marvels  brooding  sore. 

And  as  to  the  grove-cinctured  summit  nearer 
I  drew,  and  of  that  island-dome  grew  ware, 

Which,  whore  the  slanting  sunbeam  pierced,  seen  clearer 
Gave  glimpse  of  its  enchanted  portals,  there 

Met  me  a  princely  youth,  blooming  and  tender — 
Such  gnicc  as  briefest  sits  on  mortal  head; 

And  straight  I  knew  again  the  weird  Luck-sender. 
He,  my  hand  pressing,  in  low  accents  said: 

"Whithf-r   now,   fate-worn   wanderer,  thicket-threading, 
"Ton. lest  alone  in  guileful  region  strange? 

"Thy  comra<le8  yonder  in  foul  sties  now  bedding 
"The  bristly  penance  pay  of  porcine  change. 
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"Whom  to  redeem,  forsooth,  thou  goest?     Rather 

"Thyself  like  them  in  swinish  couch  to  lie! 
'  *  But  lo,  take  thou  the  antidote,  ere  farther 

* '  Thy  rash  steps  mount,  of  Circe 's  sorcery. 

"When  she  with  gracious  hand  the  poison 'd  chalice 
"Proffers   (which  nathless  quaff  thou  undismay'd), 

' '  This  potent  herb  in  turn  shall  stay  the  malice 

"Of  those  black  arts,  and   'neath  the  threatening  blade 

"Of  thy  bare  sword  her  proud  soul  quail  and  cower." 
So  saying,  a  frail  plant  pulling  from  the  ground 

He  show'd  me.     Black  its  roots,  milk-white  the  flower. 
Moly  its  name  divine;   of  man  scarce  found. 

The  helping  god  was  gone.     Plain  signs  I  follow 'd; 

And,  as  I  pass'd  the  sad-eyed  monsters  tame. 
Of  the  good  drug  I  held  some  portion  swallow 'd; 

And  on  the  moaning  porch  strong-hearted  came; 

Nor  paused  to  hear,  but  with  clear  voice  uplifted 
I  caU'd.     She  came;  beneath  the  slumbrous  vine 

Led  where  dim  sun,  through  flickering  shadows  sifted. 
And  crimson  glow  of  shimmering  walls  combine 

Into  the  bright-hued  banquet-hall.     Ail-gently 

On  ivory  throne  she  made  me  sit ;  fill  'd  high 
The  fragrant  wine-cup   (which  malevolently 

She  had  with  bane  infused) ;  and  her  dark  eye 

Beam'd  with  soft  fervor,  the  fell  draught  commending. 
But  when  it   (bane-bereft)   had  pass'd  my  throat. 

The  sorceress  then,  the  while  she  forward  bending 
With  white  arm  raised  and  golden  wand  me  smote, 

Did  by  harsh  word  her  bosom 's  guile  discover : 

"Hence  to  the  sty!     Go  join  thy  wallowing  mates!" 

But  like  the  cloud-spark  my  swift  sword  flash 'd  over 
Her  pale  brow  and  pearl-twined  luxuriant  plaits 

Of  ebon  hair.     With  loud  shriek  she  sped  under 
My  sword-arm's  menace,  and  close  clasping  cried: 

"What  man  art  thou?     What  mortal  hath  such  wonder 
"Unheard-of  wrought,  these  potions  to  abide? 
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"For  never,  never  did  other  lips  unblighted 

"Press  the  dnigg'd  bowl,  save  thine.    Ah  yes,  'twas  true! 

"rivssps  thou  art,  whose  coming  the  sure-sighted 
"WingM  Messenger  oft  warn'd  me  I  should  rue, 

"From  Trojan  field  thy  lone  bark  homeward  steering.— 
"But  sheathe,  I  pray,  thy  sword;  and  come  where  rest 

' '  The  wanderer  waits — with  love  thy  sad  heart  cheering 
"And  couch  of  more  than  mortal  charms  possess 'd." 

• '  Fair  Circe,  dread  enchantress,  darest  thou  utter 
"Love's  name  (I  answered),  whilst  in  noisome  sty 

' '  My  hapless  comrades  with  brute  voices  mutter 
"The  anguish  bred  of  thy  fierce  contumely? 

"  Think 'st  thou  this  hilted  blade  hath  foil'd  ail-vainly 
"Those  charms  whose  dart  gods  only  may  repel 

"(Or  man  xcith  god),  but  to  succumb  insanely 
"To  the  bland  witchery  of  second  spell?" 

I  spoke.     And,  with  no  word,  her  steps  she  guided 

.\cross  the  festal  chamber's  polished  floor 
And  the  paved  corridor  whose  length  divided 

The  palace  from  the  postern  pens.     Their  door 

Flung  wide,  forth  rush  'd  the  headlong  swinish  rabble 
(Sad  souls  in  bristly  skin  and  porcine  mould) 

Groaning  and  groveling  with  half-human  babble 
At  the  enchantress'  feet.     With  wand  of  gold 

Poised  in  her  firm  soft  hand,  before  them  throwing 
\  diflferent  drug — which  they  devour 'd,  she  then 

Touch  'd  lightly  oach  one.     Straightway  I  saw  oft-flowing 
Their  brutal  rough  integuments.     Again 

My  men  they  were  and  knew  me;  and  each  portly 
Embower  M  column  rcmurnuir'd  our  fond  cries. 

Ah  th*'y  clung  to  me  and  kiss'd  my  hands.     Then  shortly 
Spoke  Circe:    "Cease;  no  more  of  tearful  eyes; 

"   'T  JH  wcdl.     Now  by  bright  afternoon  unbroken 

"Spr-i'd  thy  way  downward  to  the  wave-fretted  strand, 

"Wily  UlysBes;  and  to  thy  mates  take  token 

"Of  this  our  bounteous  cLeer  and  helpful  hand." 
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Nor  tarried  I;  but  soon  by  that  sore-hearted 
Despairing  company  with  glad  mien  I  stood: 

It  was  as  if  some  father,  long  departed, 

Had  from  the  grave  his  whilom  life  renew 'd. 


' '  Refrain,  refrain !  "  I  cried ;  ' '  kindles  no  longer 

* '  The  sullen  sea-god  his  belated  ire : 
' '  The  potions  brew  'd  at  Circe 's  board  flow  stronger 

' '  Than  Aeol  's  blasts  or  dull  Cyclopean  fire. 

"Then  follow,  spell-inspired,  seize  chance  and  follow, 
"Ere  yonder  sun-god  stoops  to  the  sapphire  lake! 

"Upward,  with  winged  feet,  o'er  hill  and  hollow; 
"And  in  enchanted  halls  your  wassail  take!" 


But,  royal  sire,  the  faggot-flame,  to  ember 
Sinking  apace,  bids  spare  your  patient  ears. 

The  tale  is  long;  nor  boots  it  to  remember 
Too  many  woes  at  once  of  vanish 'd  years. 

Another  eve,  if  suiteth  so  thy  pleasure, 

Thine  and  the  noble  queen's,  I  shall  renew 

These  tasks  begun:  how  the  sure  homeward  measure 
Of  our  weird  voyage  immortal  Circe  drew; 

How  my  ship's  crew,  her  warnings  all  unheeded. 
Wander 'd  to  death  without  those  mystic  walls, 

For  that  their  souls  a  subtler  knowledge  needed 
Of  the  charm 'd  cup  that  heals  while  it  enthralls. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  HIGH   SCHOOL  JENGLISH  TO 
COLLEGE   ENGLISH* 


LuELLA  Clay  Carson 


I  have  thought  while  preparing  this  paper  that  the 
terms  of  my  subject  might  better  have  been  reversed  so  as 
to  read,  "The  Relation  of  College  English  to  High  School 
English."  since,  for  the  most  part,  my  own  point  of  view 
has  been  gained  through  the  eyes  and  work  of  college 
students.  And  what  I  shall  try  to  say  about  the  relation 
of  high  school  English  to  the  English  of  college  courses  is 
the  outgrowth  of  my  conclusions  based  not  only  upon  the 
results  the  freshman  brings  to  the  required  course  in 
English  he  usually  meets  on  the  threshold  of  his  entrance 
into  college,  but  also  upon  the  attitude  of  many  advanced 
college  students  toward  English.  ]\Iy  impressions  have 
come  from  those  who  after  meeting  the  entrance  require- 
ment or  completing  the  prescribed  course  elect  farther 
work  adapted  to  their  needs  or  desires, — or  else  do  not 
elect  after  the  prescriptions  are  met. 

The  relation  of  high  school  English  to  college  English 
has  to  do,  in  the  main,  with  five  groups  of  students:  (1)  the 
freshmen  as  a  body  coming  Mith  varied  preparation  and 
ambition;  (2)  thase  who  elect  courses  in  order  to  correct 
their  fjiuHs  due  to  lack  of  training;   (3)  those  who — well- 
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trained  by  culture  and  discipline — elect  particular  courses 
in  English  to  develop  their  capacity  for  enjoyment  and 
their  powers  for  service,  inspired  by  their  knowledge  of  the 
relation  of  high  school  English  to  college  English  and  to 
the  larger  work  of  life;  (4)  those  who  elect  a  major  in  this 
subject  either  for  professional  reasons  or  on  account  of  the 
richness  of  this  field;  (5)  those  who  do  not  elect  English 
at  all,  from  lack  of  interest,  or  time,  or  faith,  or  from 
inherited  or  acquired  prejudice,  or  from  lack  of  knowledge 
of  its  scope  and  reach.  Indeed,  the  last  reason,  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  content,  direction,  and  purpose  of  college 
English,  is,  in  most  cases,  the  full  explanation  of  all  other 
reasons  given  for  non-election.  That  is,  a  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  relation  of  high  school  English  to  college  English,  of 
college  English  to  professional  English,  or  business  English, 
or  English  of  the  home,  or  of  life,  brings  about  a  lack  of 
understanding  or  lack  of  appreciation  of  values  with  regard 
to  the  pleasures,  delights,  subtle  influences,  and  uses  of 
English,  both  in  the  high  school  and  college.  Even  the 
engineers  in  college  under  the  compulsion  of  crowded 
courses  and  few  electives  would  take  a  year  or  two  more  for 
their  degrees  rather  than  forego  the  satisfaction  and  added 
power  to  be  conserved  from  courses  in  literature,  and 
composition  if  they  realized  that  lack  of  facility  and 
felicity  in  organization  of  material,  results  in  professional 
inefficiency;  that  lack  of  acquaintance  with  literature  of 
the  imagination  and  aspirations  of  mankind  means  depriva- 
tion of  the  companionship  of  culture. 

The  work  of  each  of  these  college  groups  I  have  referred 
to,  and  of  each  student  in  each  group  is  more  or  less 
efficient  and  productive  in  proportion  as  the  courses  are 
arranged  and  interpreted  with  regard  to  the  relation  of 
college  English  to  life  English,  and  in  proportion  as  each 
student  understands  and  realizes  that  relation. 

The  college  student  in  an  English  course  that  is  taken 
perfunctorily  to  work  off  a  requirement,  or  to  record  so  and 
so  many  units,  recognizes  no  enduring  relation,   and  his 
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work  is  fragmentary,  irksome,  and  unproductive.  His  lack 
of  interest  promotes  careless  work  and  loss  of  any  spur 
toward  producing  original  thought  or  form.  Careless  work 
continued  degenerates  into  dishonest  work.  This  sequence 
of  dangers  is  sometimes  met  by  saying  that  required  courses 
in  college  often  result  in  apathy  and  failure.  But  whether 
a  course  be  required  or  elective  it  cannot  bring  about  the 
best  development  unless  a  student  is  led  progressively  to 
feel  the  sequence  in  the  growth  of  the  subject  and  in  the 
growth  of  his  own  powers  derived  from  successive  stages  of 
the  study  and  stimulated  by  some  desire  of  attainment. 
And  the  same  may  be  said,  with  different  points  of  em- 
phasis, of  high  school  English  courses.  However  funda- 
mental the  principles,  however  exacting  the  details,  how- 
ever skillful  and  wise  the  teacher,  the  boy  or  girl  gets  a 
deeper  hold  and  a  fuller  understanding  w^hen,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  there  is  the  feeling  that  the  w^ork  of 
to-morrow  or  next  year  or  of  life  itself,  is  affected  by  the 
truth  or  principle  learned  to-day,  and, — even  more  signifi- 
cant,— by  the  reaction  of  that  truth  or  principle  on  the 
mind  and  character. 

A  problem  of  the  English  teacher  is  to  convert  what 
was  dry  formalism  and  exacting  drudgery  in  the  English 
course  into  means  of  reaching  some  definite  desire. 

The  enthusiastic,  devoted  teacher  knows  that  all  things 
are  related  to  ultimate  results.  No  man  liveth  to  himself 
alone.  No  fact,  no  principle,  no  task,  has  its  full  value  or 
indeed  any  comparative  value  when  detached  from  other 
facts,  other  principles,  other  tasks.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
detail,  however  insignificant  in  itself,  can  be  measured  in 
its  value  or  in  its  importance  when  it  is  not  considered  as 
part  of  a  whole;  as  capable  of  being  so  related  to  other 
details  as  to  complete  a  circle  of  dependencies,  or  prove  a 
hypothesis,  or  perfect  an  invention. 

And  it  is  part  of  the  wonder  of  the  world  and  of  life 
that  knowledge  of  the  ultimate  result— when  we  relate 
things  together— always  enlarges  the  intellectual  powers, 
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clarifies  the  vision,  and  expands  the  soul.  It  is  a  spiritual 
doctrine  that  glimpses  of  heaven  lead  a  man  to  climb;  it 
is  an  Emersonian  doctrine  that  a  wagon  should  be  hitched 
to  a  star;  it  is  a  plain,  business,  economic  doctrine  that 
a  workman  will  do  his  work  truer  and  better  if  he  has 
knowledge  of  the  relation  of  what  he  is  doing  to  the  com- 
pleted product;  if  he  realizes  that  the  integrity  and  per- 
fection of  the  final  result  depend  upon  the  integrity  and 
perfection  of  his  work.  No  difference  about  the  drudgery 
of  his  work,  or  how  unattractive  it  may  be  in  itself;  it 
becomes  magnified  in  his  sight  when  he  sees  its  relation  to 
the  exactness  and  beauty  of  the  whole. 

Any  nation,  building  for  spiritual  character  and  power, 
wise  in  its  development  of  social  relations,  far-sighted  in 
its  evolution  of  economic  policies,  will  see  to  it  that  its 
laborers  in  every  field  and  shop  are  working  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  relation  of  their  part  of  the  work  to  the  whole, 
— and  indeed  to  several  wholes.  Each  workman  becomes  a 
larger  patriot  in  proportion  as  he  feels  the  responsibility  of 
his  work  as  related  honestly  to  the"  welfare  of  community, 
commonwealth,  and  country;  he  becomes  a  better  home 
builder  and  home  protector;  he  becomes  more  loyal  to  the 
institution  with  which  he  is  identified  as  he  recognizes  its 
contribution  to  the  whole  purpose  of  life.  And  he  becomes 
in  himself  responsive  to  the  opportunities  about  him ;  alert 
in  converting  those  opportunities  into  efficiency ;  far-sighted 
in  directing  his  preparation  for  larger  usefulness;  more 
ambitious  and  masterful  in  making  plans;  more  conscien- 
tious and  dominant  in  doing  honest  work  and  getting  sure 
foundations  on  which  to  build. 

The  school  system  of  a  nation  trains  nation  builders, 
which  means  builders  of  homes,  and  institutions,  and  char- 
acter. The  constructive  sense  is  fostered;  one  part  of  the 
work  related  to  another,  and  all  idealized  in  the  imagination 
of  the  student. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  in  his  last  report  quotes 
President  Hadley  of  Yale  University  as  saying:  '*I  would 
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have  every  boy  who  goes  to  college  impress  himself  with 
the  idea  that  he  is  being  trained  for  public  service  in  some 
form  or  other,"  and  President  Wilson  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, who  says,  "The  life  and  discipline  of  the  college  are 
meant  to  be  a  process  of  preparation,  not  a  process  of 
information." 

President  Lowell  of  Harvard  said  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress :  "  A  greater  solidarity  in  college,  more  earnestness  of 
purpose  and  intellectual  enthusiasm,  would  mean  much  for 
our  nation."  Mr.  Bro\\Ti,  the  Commissioner,  in  summing 
up  the  opinions  of  these  presidents,  says :  ' '  Our  system  of 
higher  education  is  to  be  rendered  more  coherent,  more 
vital,  more  democratic." 

High  school  students  are  workers  in  one  stage  of  their 
apprenticeship,  preparing  to  do  work  in  the  world.  To  be 
sure,  they  must  have  play  time;  but  it  is  wise  for  society 
and  the  state  if  a  third  of  their  time  is  given  to  some  kind 
of  preparation  for  some  kind  of  work  they  are  to  do.  And 
in  a  measure  they  may  realize  that  no  work  is  isolated; 
that  all  is  related  to  some  contact  with  life,  something  to 
give  and  take,  some  possibility  of  skill  in  technique  or  with 
machinery,  of  achievement  in  art,  discovery  in  science,  and 
service  to  mankind;  that  no  work  is  done  just  for  the  day 
or  for  the  record,  but  all  is  transmuted  into  life. 

And  whether  the  high  school  student  expects  to  go  to 
college  or  not,  he  needs  to  learn  this  great  lesson  of  relation, 
or  coordination,  of  evolution;  of  the  immortality  for  char- 
acter and  action  of  every  day's  study,  its  value  for  future 
use. 

The  generalizations  made  are  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
study  of  English,  and  more  especially  at  this  time  in  our 
country.  p]nglish  is  the  one  subject  all  use,  the  one  medium 
through  which  all  communicate,  one  with  another.  This 
bond  unifies;  this  medium  may  be  made  a  working  tool,  a 
lever,  an  emissary,  an  ambassador,  a  missionary, — a  com- 
bmation  of  all  these  forces,  in  order  that  it  may  become  a 
tool  of  '-'ovcrnment,— government  by  a  conscientious  people, 
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for  a  thinking  people,  of  an  enlightened  people.  There 
must  be  common  understanding  of  words,  phrases,  and 
idioms;  there  must  be  common  possession  of  a  medium  of 
communication  so  that  there  shall  be  power  of  statement 
and  a  corresponding  power  of  interpretation.  English  is 
the  language  of  a  great  nation,  and  eight  years  in  the  high 
schools  and  colleges  of  that  nation  should  give  students  in 
all  departments  of  learning  such  mastery  of  English  as  to 
make  them  either  leaders  in  their  various  departments,  or 
intelligent  followers.  Without  advanced  English  training, 
gained  from  school  or  life,  one  cannot  correctly  interpret 
vocabulary,  constructions,  and  so,  definitions,  evidence,  and 
all  that  goes  to  discriminate  between  the  true  and  the  false. 
This  is  a  time  in  our  national  history  of  diverse  interests 
and  complex  problems.  A  universal  language,  universally 
understood  by  the  products  of  our  high  schools  and  col- 
leges, as  a  medium  of  transmitting  thought,  and  receiving 
thought,  of  transmitting  policies  and  accepting  policies, — 
would  go  far  toward  preventing  misunderstandings  and 
fallacies  in  affairs  of  finance,  corporate  and  constitutional 
government.  Our  country  has  come  to  a  time  when  every 
community  needs  Thomas  Jeffersons  to  write  documents  in 
English  that  can  stand  the  test  of  courts ;  John  Marshalls 
to  interpret  the  English  of  those  documents,  and  Daniel 
Websters  to  defend  it. 

This  is  a  time  of  remarkable  advance  in  science,  in 
philosophical  and  religious  thought.  The  world  is  growing 
closer  in  service  and  in  sympathy.  Scholars,  investigators, 
searchers  after  truth,  philanthropists,  are  at  work  every- 
where to  improve  conditions  in  the  physical,  mental  ,and 
moral  health  of  humanity.  Enlightenment  in  all  that  con- 
cerns the  welfare  of  the  world  must  come  to  the  American 
people  in  the  English  language,  in  a  language  they  can 
understand.  The  health  and  welfare  of  our  country  de- 
pends upon  their  understanding.  All  that  science  can  do 
to  ameliorate  conditions  of  the  poor  suffering  from  disease 
and  disobedience  to  law;  all  that  invention  and  art  can  do 
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to  uplift  our  people — all  progress  in  every  realm  of  toil 
and  culture — must  go  forth  in  English  vocabulary  and 
plirase  and  be  interpreted  for  what  it  is  worth  if  it  bring 
ilie  highest  results.  And  the  students  of  to-day  will  soon 
be  the  messengers  of  truth  and  the  interpreters. 

English,  whether  it  comprehends  usage,  composition,  or 
literature, — and  Eoman  archaeologj%  or  any  other  subject, 
cannot  be  made  equally  valuable  to  any  high  school  boy 
though  taught  equally  long  and  with  equal  efficiency; 
neither  can  domestic  science,  music,  or  any  other  subject 
take  the  place  of  English  for  any  high  school  girl.  Amer- 
ican life  and  social  organization  make  it  inadequate  to 
teach  anything  else  for  English,  whether  taught  for  equal 
time  or  longer,  with  equal  efficiency  or  greater.  There  is 
no  substitution  that  can  do  the  work  of  English ;  that  can 
bring  about  equal  consciousness  of  individuality  and  of 
nationality.  This  issue  is  not  an  alternative  between 
English  and  other  studies,  but  between  other  studies  and 
no  Engli.sh.  English  to  the  exclusion  of  other  subjects,  or 
English  predominantly,  may  be  compared  to  an  empty  form 
or  mould  waiting  for  the  precious  metal  to  be  endowed 
with  expression.  Rather  let  progressive  courses  in  English 
be  given  coordinately  with  advancing  knowledge  of  the 
student  in  all  subjects  that  fit  him  for  general  culture  and 
for  his  special  work. 

The  high  schools  and  the  colleges  of  our  Pacific  Coast 
have  the  opportunity  and  responsibility  of  working  together 
in  mutual  relations  and  in  coordinated  plans,  so  as  to  per- 
fect the  national  medium  of  expression;  so  as  to  contribute 
to  the  solidarity  of  our  civilization,  by  laying  a  common 
foundation  of  correct  thinking,  writing,  speaking,  and  in- 
f<'rpn'ting.  Many  races  are  building  here,  and  all  are 
building  together  through  communion  in  the  English 
language.  Both  the  technique  of  English  and  the  genius 
animating  English  and  American  literature  must  be  given 
HI  a  masterful  degree  to  this  wonderful  western  civilization 
growing  under  our  eyes. 
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To  be  sure,  English  alone  will  not  do  all  this:  there 
must  be  common  understanding  of  fundamental  science  and 
fundamental  history,  other  languages,  many  kinds  of  art 
and  labor,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  And  it  may  be  here  said 
that  your  earnest  student  of  English  always  gets  an  inspira- 
tion to  broaden  into  many  subjects.  But  the  essentials  of 
English  thoroughly  mastered  in  knowledge  and  in  practice 
by  all  the  students  of  our  high  schools  and  colleges,  will 
measure  up  to  a  higher  civilization  in  sciences  and  arts,  dis- 
coveries and  inventions,  democracy  and  integrity  than  can 
be  reached  with  scores  of  our  boys  and  girls,  college  men 
and  women,  possessing  little  Latin,  less  Greek  and  far  less 
English. 

What  are  a  few  essentials  of  English?  How  shall  they 
be  distributed  between  high  school  and  college,  and  how 
mutually  related?  English  as  a  term  comprehends  all  that 
gives  a  student  language  consciousness  and  language  sense; 
all  that  gives  possession  of  tools  and  machinery  for  the 
production  of  English :  vocabulary,  syntax,  idioms,  imagery, 
legible  handwriting,  spelling,  logical  forms,  outlining, 
ability  to  abstract  and  paraphrase,  power  of  visualization, 
laws  for  correctness  and  effectiveness;  tests  of  definitions 
and  various  kinds  of  evidence ;  language  utterance  with  all 
it  suggests :  enunciation,  pronounciation,  accent,  emphasis, 
inflection,  tone  production,  and  tone  color. 

The  term  "English"  is  sometimes  understood  to  be 
interchangeable  with  an  indifferent  use  of  a  few  tools  and 
a  little  machinery.  Freshmen  entering  college  sometimes 
think  because  they  believe  themselves  to  be  reasonably 
accurate  in  spelling  and  construction,  reasonably  legible  in 
handwriting,  able  to  read  aloud  with  ordinary  success, 
familiar  with  a  few  writings  of  great  authors,  that  there- 
fore they  have  sufficient  English  and  do  not  need  to  give 
time  to  further  consideration  of  the  subject.  Indeed  col- 
lege departments  sometimes  accept  such  an  interpretation 
of  ' '  English, ' '  and  do  not  require  from  students  '  majoring ' 
in  a  department  more  than  an  ordinary  comprehension  of 
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English  and  ordinary  use  of  the  technique, — that  very 
medium  through  Avhich  the  knowledge  and  work  of  the 
sjiocialist  is  to  be  conveyed.  Such  a  definition  ignores  the 
full  meaning  of  the  term,  and  brings  about  a  loss  of  power 
both  to  the  student  and  to  the  cause  for  which  he  works. 
It  ignores  the  relation  between  the  English  of  grammar 
school,  high  school,  and  college. 

To  be  sure,  a  pipe  organ  cannot  make  music  without 
machinery;  but  it  is  the  player  who  has  so  mastered  his 
technique  as  to  keep  it  entirely  in  the  background  that 
brings  the  most  music;  and  the  specialist  can  hope  to  give 
the  most  who  has  a  large  knowledge  of  the  speech  and 
understanding  of  his  countrymen,  of  their  literature,  of  the 
language  of  imagery  that  may  often  best  convey  severe 
thought.  Says  De  Quincej^  "Imagery  is  sometimes  not  the 
mere  alien  apparelling  of  a  thought,  and  of  a  nature  to  be 
detached  from  the  thought,  but  it  is  the  coefficient  that, 
being  superadded  to  something  else,  absolutely  makes  the 
thought." 

An  adequate  study  of  English  includes  something  of  all 
that  concerns  the  language  with  its  power  and  emotion,  both 
as  a  science  and  an  art,  whether  written  or  spoken.  From 
this  broad  inclusion  we  may  select  a  few  essentials  that  are 
fundamental  for  the  high  school  student  and  closely  related 
to  the  same  few  essentials  from  another  point  of  view  for 
the  college  student. 

These  essentials  for  the  high  school  include  grammar, 
elementary  rhetoric,  brief  history  of  the  language,  English 
composition,  and  facility  in  the  use  of  forms  for  producing 
it.  public  speaking  and  its  technique,  a  few  periods  and 
authors  in  English  and  American  literature.  The  study  of 
grammar,  always  excellent  as  a  mental  discipline,  is  purely 
intellectual  in  its  appeal,  absolutely  unemotional.  It  has 
two  main  purposes:  to  aid  the  student  in  comprehending 
what  he  reads  and  hears,  and  to  aid  him  in  using  language 
correctly.  This  study  gives  a  keen  apprehension  for  fine 
distinctions,  sensitiveness  to  sudden  and  subtle  changes  in 
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the  turn  of  thought,  alert  recognition  of  logical  relations; 
and  thorough  familiarity  with  the  norm  of  composition,  the 
sentence,  it  gives  a  sense  of  unity,  and  compactness,  and  a 
feeling  for  the  relation  between  independent  and  modifying 
parts  of  any  composition.  Clear  understanding  of  the 
logical  framework  of  the  sentence  is  the  source  of  power  in 
analysis,  synthesis,  and  clear  definition.  The  criticism  and 
construction  of  sentences  trains  the  mind  to  be  flexible, 
quick  in  memory  of  forms,  application  to  rules  and  excep- 
tions. Familiarity  with  subtle  differences  in  shades  and 
degrees  of  meaning  develops  the  artistic  insight  and  love 
of  exactness.  A  problem  for  a  high  school  is  this :  to  bring 
about  universal  love  for  the  study  of  grammar. 

Grammar  tests  language  by  law.  Rhetoric,  recognizing 
the  same  tests,  goes  farther  and  adapts  language  to  a  pur- 
pose. The  student  learns  exactness  through  grammar; 
adaptation  and  effectiveness  through  rhetoric.  The  prin- 
ciples of  rhetoric  confront  the  student  with  the  relations  of 
life  and  language.  He  has  now  to  regard  the  intellectual 
powers  and  social  conditions  of  his  interpreter,  the  truth 
he  would  convey,  and  make  his  language  a  medium  of 
truth  between  himself  and  his  interpreter,  and  see  that  his 
presentation  is  worthy  to  produce  an  impression.  In  this 
field  the  student  learns  the  difference  between  show,  sham, 
affectation,  and  sincerity  in  allegiance  to  fact  and  truth. 
He  finds  that  eloquence  consists  in  fitting  words  and 
phrases  exactly  to  the  thought  and  feeling.  He  learns  how 
to  see  a  thing  as  it  is  and  how  to  tell  it  as  he  sees  it, — 
that  "the  first  valuable  power  in  a  reasonable  mind  is  the 
power  of  plain  statement."  He  learns  something  of  the 
persuasive  force  of  order  in  presentation,  of  clear  definition 
and  the  calmness  of  judgment  needed  to  weigh  the  various 
kinds  of  evidence  in  argument.  The  sympathetic  study  of 
,  rhetoric  leads  to  philosophy,  philanthrophy,  and  magnifies 
the  value  and  power  of  language. 

No  phases  of  English  in  the  high  school  have  closer 
relations  to  college  work  than  construction  in  English  com- 
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position  and  public  speaking.  The  conference  on  uniform 
entrance  requirements  in  English,  which  met  on  February 
22.  1909,  at  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  in  their 
revised  statement  announce  as  ''most  important  of  all" 
that  "the  student's  skill  in  composition  and  his  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  literature  are,  to  a  large  extent,  to  be 
tested  separately." 

Professor  Dewey,  distinguishing  between  content  and 
form  says:  "The  content  of  a  study  is  a  social  product  to 
be  transmitted  to  youth.  The  form  of  a  study  is  a  social 
instrumentality  to  be  acquired  by  youth  in  order  to  make 
the  content  effective  in  practical  life."  It  is  only  through 
p]nglish  composition  and  public  speaking  that  the  student 
finds  himself  with  relation  to  grammatical  and  rhetorical 
law,  and  with  relation  to  truth  and  its  effective  communica- 
tion. There  is  no  more  sacred  work  than  that  of  a  teacher 
guiding  a  student  through  the  various  forms  of  English 
composition,  assisting  the  student  to  come  face  to  face  with 
truth  and  error,  to  reach  his  decision,  and  to  utter  himself 
unswervingly  so  as  to  be  understood,  heard,  and  believed. 
A  student  so  guided  through  four  high  school  years  is 
likely  to  be  a  worthy  member  of  society  and  a  force  in  any 
community. 

The  fifth  essential  I  name,  English  and  American  litera- 
ture, I  will  not  take  the  time  to  discuss.  Emerson  said  that 
when  he  read  Plato  all  men  seemed  giants.  Master  litera- 
ture lift.s  the  student  out  of  the  commonplace  into  the 
realm  of  the  best,  refines  the  intellect,  tempers  the  emotions, 
and  leads  to  higher  ambitions.  The  reading  of  a  poem  or 
a  passage  of  prose  does  not  produce  the  fullest  results 
unless  in  some  way  it  stirs  the  imagination  and  emotions 
of  the  student  to  give  back  some  expression  in  his  own 
lifo  or  some  memory  or  inspiration  from  his  own  world. 
Through  literature  the  soul  of  the  boy  or  girl  is  led  to 
••.uiiiiiunc  with  the  great,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful.  One 
book  is  well  read  if  it  lead  the  student  to  long  to  read 
other  and  still  other  books;  if  it  give  him  courage  and 
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desire  to  convert  what  he  knows  and  feels  into  written  form. 

If  all  these  aspects  of  English  work  together  for  good 
for  the  high  school  boy  and  girl  of  from  twelve  or  fourteen 
to  sixteen  and  eighteen,  the  college  youth  will  find  them 
magnified  in  meaning  and  in  power  of  reaction.  To  the 
young  man  or  woman  they  are  presented  from  a  different 
point  of  view.  Life  is  growing  different  and  there  are  new 
demands  for  thought  and  expression.  The  fundamentals 
of  high  school  days  are  raised  to  a  higher  power  to  satisfy 
larger  needs  and  larger  capacity. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  discussion  I  would  like  to 
reiterate  a  few  suggestions  I  have  attempted  to  make,  and 
then  deduct  from  them  some  conclusions.  I  have  main- 
tained:  (1)  that  the  high  schools  and  colleges  are  growing 
more  responsible  for  laying  foundations  of  knowledge  that 
is  related  to  the  permanent  character  and  welfare  of  indi- 
vidual and  nation  ;  (2)  that  English  is  the  common  medium 
through  which  the  schools  evolve  results,  develop  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  power,  communicate  personality  and 
knowledge,  and  build  individual  and  national  character ;  (3) 
that  our  country  at  this  time  especially  needs  the  unifying 
bond  of  English  and  the  common  medium  of  understand- 
ing; (4)  that  the  Pacific  Coast  peculiarly  needs  that  its 
youth  be  thoroughly  trained  in  English  with  the  full 
meaning  of  that  term  in  order  that  unity,  coherence,  and 
solidarity  may  be  in  the  great  civilization  now  building  out 
of  varied  and  cosmopolitan  elements.  And  I  will  here  add 
this  further  suggestion:  that  the  English  language  as  a 
tool,  po.ssessing  what  Professor  Cooke  of  Yale  University 
calls  "noble  naturalness,"  ennobles  the  people  who  use  it. 
It  is  the  invention  of  a  sturdy  race,  the  outgrowth  of  calm 
reasoning  power,  of  strong  emotions  controlled  by  wiU,  of 
a  racial  imagination  that  fused  one  language  out  of  many; 
took  the  sea  captive  and  founded  governments  and  law  in 
distant  parts  of  the  earth.  It  is  the  language  of  the  King 
James  Version,  of  Shakespeare,  of  Lincoln.  Its  rich  dic- 
tion, lofty  phrase,  majestic  periods,   make  it  capable  of 
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expressing  the  noblest  ambitions  and  the  deepest  emotions. 
Mr.  Harvey  Scott,  the  great  editor  who  died  recently, 
editor  of  one  of  the  great  papers  of  our  country,  the 
Portlaml  Oregonian,  once  said,  "The  machinery  of  a 
modern  newspaper  ennobles  all  who  work  with  it.  The 
men  who  produce  a  daily  edition  of  the  Oregonian  are 
rarely  recreant  to  their  trust.  A  man  cannot  be  unfaithful 
long  in  the  presence  of  a  machine  that  was  constructed  to 
be  true  and  is  always  faithful."  Richard  Watson  Gilder 
has  expressed  for  the  writer  of  English  the  inspiration  of 
its  rigorous  force  and  machinery. 

To  One  Impatient  op  Form  in  Art 

Chide  not  the  poet  that  he  strives  for  beauty. 

If  still  forthright  he  chants  the  thing  he  would,— 

If  still  he  knows,  nor  can  escape,  the  dire 
Necessity  and  burden  of  straight  speech; 

»         «         *         * 

Blame  not  the  seeker  of  beauty  if  his  soul 

Seeks  it,  in  reverent  and  determined  quest, 

*        *        *         * 

No  poet  he  who  knows  not  the  great  joy 
That  pulses  in  the  flow  and  rush  of  rhythm, 
«         *         »         * 

Knows  not  the  strength  that  comes  from  vibrant  thought 
Beats  'gainst  the  bounds  of  fixed  time  and  space; 

For  law  unto  the  master  is  pure  freedom. 
The  prison-house  a  garden  of  delight. 

So  doth  the  blown  breath  from  the  bugle's  walls 
Issue  in  most  triumphant  melody; 

So  doth  the  impassioned  poet's  perfect  verse. 
Confined  in  law  eterne,  outshine  the  stars. 

p]nglish,  including  its  rich  content  of  intricate  and 
logical  formation,  its  nationality  and  universality  and 
nobility,  is  calling  for  the  utmost  opportunity  to  give 
discipline,  culture,  integrity,  nationality,  ideality,  and 
humanity  to  the  young  people  of  our  high  schools  and 
f'ol  leges. 

From  these  suggestions  I  shall  offer  a  few  conclusions: 
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First,  every  boy  or  girl  in  high  school,  whether  a  college 
course  is  to  follow  or  not,  should  each  day  throughout  the 
course  of  four  years  be  studying  English  in  one  or  more 
of  its  aspects.  A  limited  working  vocabulary  of  from  six 
hundred  to  one  thousand  words  is  not  enough  for  an 
American  boy  or  girl  who  has  gone  through  a  high  school, 
for  a  Pacific  Coast  boy  or  girl  who  is  facing  civilization; 
a  limited  knowledge  of  a  few  pieces  of  literature  is  not 
enough;  limited  capacity  to  read  and  interpret  and  com- 
pose is  not  sufficient. 

The  second  conclusion  is  that  there  should  be  no  differ- 
entiation in  the  training  given  in  the  high  school  as  between 
those  who  expect  to  go  to  college  and  those  who  do  not. 
I  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  there  shall  not  be  different 
opportunities  to  meet  the  needs  of  different  minds :  some 
in  austere  definition  and  argument;  some  in  short-story 
writing  and  writing  of  verse.  All,  whatever  is  to  be  their 
work,  should  know  well  the  written  and  spoken  language 
of  their  country.  Out  of  this  company  shall  come  leaders 
and  followers  who  shall  establish  a  civilization  built  on 
fallacies  or  resting  on  sound  doctrine  that  is  foreordained 
for  perpetuity;  shall  come  women  who  as  mothers  and 
home  builders  shall  transmit  to  their  children  and  their 
households  the  beauty  of  soul  that  grows  from  communion 
with  noble  literature,  shall  inculcate  in  their  children 
thoughtful  independence,  obedience  to  law,  integrity  of 
reasoning,  and  calmness  of  judgment  that  grows  from 
English  composition.  Says  De  Garmo  concerning  English 
literature  in  the  high  school:  "If  the  Greek  could  find 
almost  his  whole  intellectual  and  ethical  training  in  a  few 
less  developed  literary  treasures,  surely  we  can  find  enough 
such  training  in  one  that  is  far  greater,  richer,  and  more 
diversified  to  warrant  us  in  devoting  the  necessary  time  and 
labor  to  this  end." 

The  third  conclusion  pertains  to  the  college,  and  is  that 
high  school  English  well  completed  is  related  to  college 
English  as  the  masonry  of  a  towering  structure  is  related 
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to  the  ground  floor  of  the  structure  and  to  here  and  there  a 
buttress  or  a  tower.  And  just  as  the  master  builder  sees 
the  vision  of  the  whole  while  he  lays  the  foundation,  so 
the  student  inspired  to  do  well  the  drudgery  of  the  high 
school  work  nuist  now  and  again  catch  a  vision  of  the 
pinnacles  and  gleaming  windows  of  the  structure  he  hopes 
to  enjoy  and  perhaps  to  build.  The  old  cathedral  builders 
put  into  every  stone  of  the  structure  the  worship  and 
service  of  the  whole. 

The  fourth  conclusion  is  that  college  English  will  reach 
results  hitherto  unattained  when  students  enter  from  all 
the  high  schools  with  thorough  foundations ;  enter  expecting 
to  build  farther,  perhaps  to  the  pinnacles.  Wlien  freshmen 
throng  into  the  first  college  course  impelled  by  desire  to 
build,  to  prepare  themselves  to  create  out  of  the  new  wealth 
of  knowledge  and  experience  to  be  opened  up  to  them,  with 
full  faith  in  their  English  foundation,  with  skill  and  felicity 
in  reading,  writing,  speaking,  and  interpretation, — then 
all  college  courses  in  English  and  in  every  other  department 
will  receive  an  impetus  toward  a  new  kind  of  achievement. 

The  youth  of  this  coast,  with  the  genius  of  many  nations, 
the  ancestry  of  many  who  made  history,  inherit  creative 
power.  The  world  without  them  is  full  of  encouragement 
toward  creation.  Nowhere  is  nature  more  inspiring;  his- 
tory and  character  in  no  period  have  been  more  worthy  of 
recording.  A  future  fraught  with  opportunity  is  theirs. 
It  is  for  the  schools  to  implant  and  foster  in  them  a 
knowledge  of  true  education;  to  require  of  them  toil  and 
patience  and  mastery  of  a  few  things  that  they  may  become 
rulers  over  many  things. 
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THE  MISSION  OF  HIGHER  COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION 


Lincoln  Hutchinson 


"Where  wealth  and  freedom  reign,  contentment  fails, 
And  honour  sinks  where  commerce  long  prevails. ' ' 

The  sentiment  thus  expressed  by  Goldsmith  has  gained 
wide  prevalence.  It  is  no  new  thing.  Throughout  history 
one  may  trace  recurrent  waves  of  pessimism  concerning  the 
commercial  life.  The  mediaeval  church  frowned  on  trade; 
conceiving  value  as  an  objective  thing,  it  could  not  under- 
stand how  mere  change  of  ownership  could  justly  bring  a 
profit  to  the  seller,  or  how  "barren  gold"  could  bear  an 
increase  to  the  lender.  With  narrow  views  of  the  process 
of  salvation,  it  could  not  countenance  any  but  missionary 
enterprise  among  the  pagans.  It  did  what  it  could  to 
hinder  trade  with  non-Christian  peoples,  and  narrowed 
domestic  trade  by  its  usury  laws  and  its  teachings  of  the 
"jusfum  pretium."  Opposition  proved  of  no  avail;  com- 
mercial activity  made  its  way  in  spite  of  obstacles ;  evaded, 
sought  new  channels,  and  converted  opposition  to  support. 
The  industrial  revolution  raised  the  United  Kingdom  to  a 
pinnacle  of  prosperity;  Europe  sneered  and  called  the 
English  a  nation  of  shop-keepers;  yet  Europe  followed 
English  example.  To-day  the  United  States  has  become, 
economically,  the  most  prosperous  nation  on  the  globe,  and 
we  see  a  reactionary  current  of  criticism,  which  in  indi- 
vidual cases  degenerates  into  deep-dyed  pessimism. 
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There  has  gone  abroad  a  feeling  that  the  world  has 
become  intensely  materialistic— that  there  is  something 
low.  grovelling,  uncivilizing,  in  our  modern  mad  rush  for 
wealth.  We  hear  it  from  the  pulpit  and  the  platform, 
we  catch  the  note  occasionally  in  the  press ;  we  meet  it  in 
the  school  and,  even  more,  in  the  university.  One  man 
calls  it  :\Iercantilism;  another,  Materialism;  while  yet  a 
third  bewails  the  service  of  Mammon,  and  predicts  damna- 
tion. It  i.s  a  commonplace  to  contrast  man's  higher  and 
his  lower  wants,  the  lower  being  always  those  which  have 
to  do  with  material  things— the  things  which  shelter, 
clothe,  and  feed  men's  bodies;  and  the  higher,  those  which 
appeal  to  the  spiritual,  aesthetic,  and  sentimental  side  of 
man's  nature.  We  are  asked  to  believe  that  our  modern 
absorption  in  the  pursuit  of  the  lower  things  is  leading  us 
in  the  footsteps  of  Rome  and  that  our  civilization  is  in 
deadly  peril. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  sneer  at  these  so-called  higher 
things — perhaps  they  really  are  higher — but  I  feel  that  a 
word  of  caution  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Advancing  cul- 
ture too  often  leads  men  so  highly  to  exalt  the  spiritual 
and  intellectual  side  of  life  that  they  get  out  of  touch  with 
the  plainer,  humbler,  everyday  things.  We  yearn  for  the 
"simple  life,"  we  talk  of  enervating  luxury,  and  dream 
with  Horace  Greeley,  of  a  time  to  come  when  ninety-nine 
out  of  every  hundred  men  shall  abandon  trade  and  return 
to  the  simpler,  happier,  productive  life  of  the  farmer.  Or 
we  magnify  the  abuses  of  the  modern  business  world, 
lament  the  economic  forces  which  have  led  us  on  the  path 
of  larger  industrialism,  and  look  toward  Socialism  as  a 
needed  remedy,  forgetting  that  all  life  rests  upon  a  mater- 
ialistic basis  and  that  individual  effort  to  satisfy  personal 
wants  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  incentives  to  any  activity 
whatever;  that  higher  wants  can  only  be  satisfied,  and  kept 
in  proper  adjustment,  after  the  more  material  have  been 
eared  for.  It  is  folly  to  give  the  starving  beggar  a  pious 
tract  unless  you  have  first  filled  his  stomach. 
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This  caution  may,  perhaps,  seem  a  little  out  of  season, 
for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  our  age  of  the  world  is  dis- 
tinctly materialistic.  Possibly  the  warning  should  be 
addressed,  not  to  the  idealist,  but  to  the  materialist;  not  so 
much  to  the  man  who  sneers  at  business  as  to  him  who  is 
supersaturated  with  it.  The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  both 
need  admonishing.  The  former  needs  to  see  that  much  of 
what  we  call  the  higher  life  is  possible  only  because  of 
material  prosperity — that  civilization  follows  economics; 
while  the  latter  must  be  shown  the  poison  of  pure  Mam- 
monism,  the  contagion  that  lurks  in  the  love  of  wealth 
for  its  own  sake ;  and  must  come  to  realize  that  business 
is  ennobled  as  it  becomes  the  stepping-stone  to  the  higher 
life.  There  is  a  world  of  wisdom  in  the  reply  of  the 
humble  artisan  who,  when  asked  what  his  business  was, 
said,  "My  business  is  to  be  a  man,  but  I  make  shoes  for  a 
living." 

The  arraignment  of  commercialism  is  natural,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  justifiable.  Yet  our  exaltation  of  the  higher 
life  sometimes  leads  us  to  lose  sight  of  the  real  service 
which  the  selfish  economic  motives  have  performed  for 
mankind,  and  it  is  well,  at  times,  to  recall  to  mind  some 
of  the  ways  in  which  these  so-called  baser  things  have 
actually  become  the  handmaids  of  a  higher  civilization,  and 
in  so  doing  have  taken  on  a  new  and  nobler  significance. 

Historians  are  more  and  more  recognizing  the  fact  that 
history — religious,  social,  political,  or  constitutional — must 
have  an  eye  to  the  economic  forces  in  society  if  it  would 
solve  aright  the  problems  of  the  past.  It  is  impossible,  for 
example,  to  understand  such  a  movement  as  the  Crusades 
without  a  consideration  of  the  commercial  motives  which 
led  many  of  the  crusading  horde  to  leave  home  and  friends 
for  a  hard  and  dangerous  journey  to  an  unknown  land. 
These  movements  are  generally  spoken  of  as  religious  wars, 
and  such  they  were  to  a  very  considerable  degree ;  but  just 
as  to-day  the  motives  of  men  are  complex,  so  were  they 
then;  and  if  we  examine  the  Crusades  critically  we  find 
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that  pecuniary  gain  of  one  sort  or  another,  such  as  the 
prospect  of  new  commercial  openings  in  the  Levant,  was 
the  controlling  motive  of  many  who  took  the  Cross. 

So,  too,  the  Reformation  is  usually  looked  upon  as  a 
religious  movement,  and  such  it  was  in  its  beginnings ;  but 
it  did  not  remain  so  throughout  its  development.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  it  could  not  have  succeeded  had 
not  baser  motives — economic,  political,  and  personal — come 
to  the  rescue.  No  student  of  English  history  can  rightly 
understand  the  defection  of  England  from  the  church  of 
Rome  if  he  tries  to  explain  it  upon  entirely  religious 
grounds;  he  must  recognize  the  intense  aversion  of  the 
English  people  to  the  payment  of  tribute  to  a  foreign 
potentate  in  the  shape  of  tithes  collected  by  the  agents  of 
the  Pope,  just  as  he  must  also  delve  into  the  mysteries  of 
Henry  the  Eighth's  love  affairs. 

These  are  illustrations  of  how  baser  forces  and  motives 
may  modi f 3^  the  course  of  social  development  and  bring 
about  results  Avhich  we  recognize  as  beneficial ;  but  there  is 
also  a  closer  relation :  economic  forces  may  act  not  merely 
as  modifiers  of  development;  they  may  also  be  the  basis 
upon  which  progress  rests,  or  even  the  direct  cause  of  it. 
To  illustrate  again  from  the  history  of  Mediaeval  Europe : 
look  for  a  moment  at  the  rise  of  the  great  commercial 
towns  and  the  accompanying  growth  of  popular  rights  and 
individual  freedom.  When  the  Teutonic  barbarians  burst 
acrass  the  frontiers  of  dying  Rome  and  beat  back  the 
famous  legions  in  province  after  province,  they  were  a 
wild,  free,  liberty-loving  people,  caring  little  for  aught  but 
adventure  and  excitement;  loving  the  forest  and  moun- 
tain, making  their  homes  in  the  wilderness,  and  distinctly 
averse  to  being  crowded  into  towns.  What  led  them  to 
adopt  new  modes  of  life,  to  give  up  roving  and  settle  down 
to  learn  the  rudiments  of  civilization?  The  teaching  of 
the  Christian  Church?  Yes,  that  had  much  to  do  with  it. 
The  example  of  the  Roman  civilization  which  they  had 
overpowered  ?    Yes,  that  too  did  much.    But  these  two  forces 
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together  cannot  explain  it  all.  Economic  motives,  new 
economic  desires,  did  quite  as  much  as  either  of  these — 
perhaps  more  than  either.  The  roving  hordes  were  quick 
to  acquire  a  taste  for  the  many  material  good  things  which 
they  found  the  Romans  enjoying,  quick  to  learn  the  lesson 
that  such  things  were  impossible  of  possession  save  through 
the  establishment  of  something  like  law  and  order,  and 
security  to  life  and  property.  IMan  will  not,  cannot  look 
far  into  the  future,  create  stores  of  wealth  through  in- 
dustry, unless  there  be  some  guarantee  that  the  next 
moment  will  not  see  them  ruthlessly  destroyed  or  carried 
off  by  a  stronger  hand  than  his.  So  there  came  a  quieter, 
more  settled  life,  slowly  and  painfully,  yet  none  the  less 
surely. 

The  next  step  was  the  interchange  of  products  from 
district  to  district;  for  as  a  result  of  quieter,  more  settled 
life,  each  community  was  enabled  to  produce  more  than 
sufficient  to  supply  its  own  needs.  At  first  there  was  small 
inducement  for  the  production  of  such  excess;  men  would 
not  have  known  what  to  do  with  it  after  it  had  been  pro- 
duced ;  they  knew  little  of  how  other  people  lived,  what  they 
made,  or  what  they  wanted.  But  little  by  little  faint  signs 
of  a  new  influence  appeared  in  Western  society.  Traders 
from  the  Levant,  Jews  and  Arabs,  came  straggling  westward 
searching  for  markets,  for  a  chance  at  profit  by  the  sale  of 
Eastern  goods  to  the  still  semi-barbarous  peoples  of  the 
West.  Going  about  from  village  to  village,  from  monastery 
to  monastery,  from  fair  to  fair,  these  men  displayed  before 
the  wondering  eyes  of  the  people  the  dazzling  wares  which 
have  in  all  ages  made  the  East  famous,  silks  and  satins, 
embroideries  in  gold  and  silver  thread,  ornaments  of 
precious  stones;  and  tickled  the  palates  of  the  rich  with 
the  spices  of  the  far  Indies.  New  tastes,  new  wants  ap- 
peared and  grew,  and  the  surplus  products  of  the  West 
began  to  be  exchanged  for  the  goods  of  the  distant  East, 
while  side  by  side  with  this  trade  came  the  interchange  of 
goods  between  communities  at  home.    The  beginnings  were 
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scarcely  perceptible,  but  progress  was  rapid.  The  un- 
noticed trickle  became  a  rivulet,  the  rivulet  grew  to  a 
steady-tlowing  stream.  Traders,  at  first  looked  down  upon 
as  unworthy  beings  making  profit  by  a  sort  of  juggling 
exchange  of  goods  without  any  real  increase  in  their  value, 
grow  in  wealth  and  power,  and  assumed  positions  of  im- 
portance and  honor.  And  as  they  grew  in  wealth,  they 
seized  here  a  little  and  there  a  little  of  political  control; 
the  old  nobility  resting  on  birth  and  divine  right  began  to 
decline  in  the  strongholds  of  the  trading  classes,  and,  in 
time,  the  commercial  towns  showed  themselves  a  force 
which  struck  deadly  blows  at  feudalism. 

This  movement  came  first  in  Italy,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century  we  find  the  cities  of  the  northern  part 
of  that  country,  the  so-called  Lombard  Communes,  occupy- 
ing a  commanding  position  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  Their 
supremacy  rested  on  an  economic  basis,  and  their  rulers 
were  great  merchant  princes. 

The  movement  did  not  stop  there.  If  we  take  one  step 
farther  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  that  great  intel- 
lectual, religious,  and  artistic  awakening  known  to  history 
a.s  the  Renaissance.  It  would  be  too  bold  a  statement  to 
say  that  this  movement  was  merely  the  result  of  commercial 
prosperity.  The  roots  of  the  Renaissance  spread  far  and 
wide  thrcjughout  the  Western  world,  and  forces  of  the 
utmost  diversity  were  making  for  the  change.  The  fact 
I  wish  to  emphasize  is  merely  this,  that  one  of  these  forces 
— the  one  which  really  made  the  whole  movement  at  all 
possible — was  the  economic  prosperity  which  had  come 
largely  as  the  result  of  active  commercial  intercourse.  Not 
only  is  it  pretty  safe  to  say  that  the  awakening  of  Europe 
could  not  have  taken  place  had  it  not  been  preceded  by  the 
development  of  commerce  and  industry  and  the  amassing 
of  bodies  of  wealth  which  could  be  used  for  unproductive 
purposes,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  much  of  the  advance 
in  knowledge  itself  was  due  to  the  direct  action  of  purely 
selfish  motives  of  personal  interest. 
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Look  at  one  or  two  illustrations.  The  rise  of  the  science 
of  chemistry  furnishes  a  good  example,  for  in  it  we  find 
various  sorts  of  motives  represented.  Modern  chemistry- 
grew  out  of  alchemy,  just  as  astronomy  developed  from 
astrology.  Alchemy  had  its  birth,  probably,  among  the 
Arabs  just  after  the  awakening  which  came  to  them  in  the 
seventh  century  as  a  result  of  the  impulse  given  by 
Mahomet  and  his  teachings.  At  first  the  motive  was 
scarcely  economic.  Physicians,  by  processes  of  distillation 
and  solution,  made  changes  in  form  of  various  substances 
and  thus  produced  spirits  and  potions  for  use  in  their  heal- 
ing arts.  But  in  time  there  came  the  thought  that  altera- 
tions in  form  might  mean  changes  in  substance  too, — that 
by  proper  combination  of  processes,  one  material  might  be 
converted  into  another.  And  then  the  economic  motive 
became  paramount.  If  one  substance  can  be  transmuted 
into  another,  why  not  the  baser  into  the  nobler ;  lead,  iron, 
or  copper,  into  gold  or  silver?  The  moment  this  thought 
made  its  appearance,  alchemy  became  identified  with  a 
search  for  pecuniary  gain.  Its  results,  however,  were  far 
broader  than  its  motives,  for  the  search  for  new  products 
and  processes  led  to  the  discovery  of  many  things  most 
useful  to  modern  society,  such  as  the  stronger  acids,  and, 
what  is  more  important,  to  an  expansion  and  extension  of 
human  knowledge  which  marked  a  real  advance  in  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  same  sort  of  process  may  be  observed  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  astrology  into  astronomy.  Astrology  seems  to  have 
had  its  origin  simply  in  the  desire  to  peer  into  the  future ; 
the  mysteries  of  the  heavens  were  probed  in  the  interest 
of  credulous,  superstitious  humanity.  It  was  a  narrow, 
petty,  childish  thing;  or  so,  at  least,  it  appears  to  us  of 
these  more  enlightened  days.  How  did  it  come  to  put 
away  these  childish  things  and  grow  into  the  manly  science 
it  now  is?  Here  again  we  must  beware  of  simple  explana- 
tions. Many  forces  were  at  work,  but  who  that  has  read 
carefully  the  history  of  the  Renaissance  can  doubt  that  one 
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of  the  most  potent  was  the  purely  practical,  commonplace 
desire  of  the  sailor  and  the  merchant  to  command  the 
heavens'  assistance  in  their  voyages?  New  knowledge  of 
tlie  heavens  gave  new  power  on  the  sea ;  the  cautious  feel- 
ing of  one's  way  along  the  coast  from  headland  to  headland 
could  give  place  to  the  bolder  venture  on  the  high  seas. 
This  change  not  only  made  possible  the  wonderful  advance 
in  geographical  knowledge  which  preceded  and  followed 
the  discovery  of  America,  but  just  as  truly  as  the  researches 
in  alchemy  and  chemistry,  or  the  revival  of  the  classics,  did 
it  lead  to  a  broadening  of  the  horizon  of  the  human  mind. 
Thus  it  marks  another  step  in  the  advance  of  civilization. 

Yet  another  illustration.     The  increase  of  astronomical 
knowledge  made  possible  the  exploration  of  the  earth  and 
the  enlarging  of  geographical  knowledge:  what  were  the 
motives  which  led  to  the  exploration  itself?     The  century 
from  about  1450  to  1550  was  one  of  the  most  momentous 
in  all  history.     The  discoveries  in  chemistry,  astronomy, 
physics,  and  the  natural  sciences  generally,  and  the  awaken- 
ing in  art  and  literature,  appealed  primarily  to  but  a  small 
percentage  of  the  population,  to  those  whose  minds  were 
already  sufificiently  trained  to  enable  them  to  grasp  the 
truths  revealed.     It  was  only  gradually  that  the  results 
could  filter  down  through  the  lower  strata  of  society.    But 
the  new  knowledge  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  was  a  thing 
which  a  much  larger  mass  of  the  people  could  comprehend. 
The  untrained  mind  did  not  easily  grasp  the  truth  that 
the  earth,  instead  of  being  stationary,  is  whirling  through 
space  at  the  rate  of  many  miles  a  second ;  but  the  common 
sailor  or  the  untutored  trader  could  go  and  see  for  himself 
that  new  lands  had  been  discovered;  he  could  sail  west- 
ward or  eastward,  and,  if  he  persevered  long  enough,  would 
find  himself  at  home  again,  when  his  senses  would  tell  him 
that  the  earth  must  be  round.     Yet  the  new  geographical 
facts,  though  more  readily  acquired  than  the  new  scientific 
or   aesthetic   knowledge   which   was   creeping   into   men's 
minds,  were  none  the  less  operative  in  quickening  men's 
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thoughts  and  widening  the  intellectual  horizon.  The 
revelation  to  the  mediaeval  mind  that  whole  new  continents, 
inhabited  by  strange  peoples,  and  abounding  in  untold 
wealth  had  been  hidden  away  for  ages  in  the  dim  distances 
of  the  ocean  was  a  startling  awakener  of  human  thought. 

Now,  what  led  to  these  discoveries  and  their  stupendous 
results?  The  old  text-books  used  to  speak  as  if  Henry  the 
Navigator,  Vasco  da  Gama,  Columbus,  and  the  others,  were 
simply  moved  by  some  unexplained  desire  to  go  out  and 
discover  something,  and  the  school  children  got  their  minds 
so  imbued  with  this  notion  that  it  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the 
mental  make-up  of  many  intelligent  adults  of  to-day.  I 
need  scarcely  emphasize  the  absurdity  of  such  an  error. 
The  early  explorers  did  not  set  out  to  ' '  discover ' '  anything. 
The  huge  labor  was  begun  simply  as  a  means  of  cutting 
under  the  monopoly  which  the  Italian  city  republics,  Genoa 
and  Venice,  had  seized  of  the  immensely  valuable  Oriental 
trade;  and  was  continued  a  little  later  as  an  escape  from 
the  dire  commercial  consequences  of  the  closing  of  the  older 
routes  to  the  East  by  the  capture  of  Syria  and  Egypt  by 
the  trade-killing  Turk.  The  motive  was  almost  wholly 
economic,  though  a  pretence  was  made  of  a  desire  to  con- 
vert the  heathen  to  Christianity. 

Illustration  might  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely,  did 
space  permit,  of  the  ways  in  which  commercial  motives 
have  more  or  less  directly  furthered  the  advance  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  indirect  influences  have  been  none  the  less 
important.  ''Trade  is  a  social  thing,"  says  John  Stuart 
Mill.  It  leads  to  the  spread  of  ideas  as  well  as  of  com- 
modities, from  nation  to  nation;  to  the  interchange  of 
thought,  of  customs,  between  one  people  and  another,  and 
helps  to  break  down  international  prejudice.  "It  is  hardly 
possible,"  says  the  same  writer,  "to  overrate  the  value  of 
placing  human  beings  in  contact  with  persons  dissimilar  to 
themselves,  and  with  modes  of  thought  and  action  unlike 
those  with  which  they  are  familiar. "    "[Commercial]  com- 
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immicatioii  has  always  been  one  of  the  primary  sources  of 
pm^iross. " 

In  spite  of  these  many  vital  ways,  however,  in  which 
the  economic  interests  of  men  and  nations  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  progress  of  civilization,  the  current  stric- 
tures on  modern  commercialism  are  natural,  and  not  wholly 
unjust.  Yet  it  is  a  mistake  to  regard  the  reaction  against 
our  economic  system  as  an  isolated  phenomenon.  It  is 
merely  a  part  of  a  general  movement  which  has  affected  all 
lines  of  human  activity.  I  mean  the  swinging  of  the 
pendulum  away  from  individualism  as  it  manifested  itself 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  earlier  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Any  one  who  has  followed  the 
trend  of  thought  in  almost  any  department  of  human 
knowledge  during  the  past  hundred  and  fifty  years,  must 
have  been  struck  with  the  changing  attitude  of  thinking 
men.  Take,  for  example,  the  field  of  political  science. 
Recall  the  watchwords  of  the  French  Revolution:  liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity.  Not  only  have  the  fearful  excesses 
of  the  revolution  itself  served  as  a  warning  to  thinkers 
and  reformers  ever  since,  but  the  quieter,  less  obvious 
developments  from  the  same  doctrines  have  been  found  to 
contain  a  menace  to  political  society.  Liberty,  equality, 
and  fraternity  do  not  go  together;  we  have  learned  that 
they  are  in  a  sense  incompatible  with  one  another.  Liberty 
produces  inequality;  only  slavery  can  bring  equality.  Mill 
called  attention  to  this  antithesis  many  years  ago. 

So  too  in  the  world  of  religion  and  ethics,  the  eternal 
question,  what  is  to  be  our  standard  of  right,  has  failed  of 
.solution  through  mere  individualism.  Liberty  of  conscience 
is  leading  towards  anarchy.  When  the  claims  of  "author- 
ity" were  cast  aside,  and  the  individual  conscience  made 
the  sole  judge  of  right  and  wrong,  liberty  became  license 
and  society  was  threatened  with  disaster.  Rationalist  and 
my.stie  alike  drifted  away  from  any  secure  anchorage. 
Individual  judgment  became  another  name  for  individual 
interest;  each  did  what  he  liked  and,   in  the   words  of 
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Matthew  Arnold,  what  he  liked  was  usually  "what  his 
worst  self  liked. ' '  The  Reformation  proclaimed  this  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  under  the  leaders  of  that  movement, 
men  who  recognized  the  limitations  of  liberty,  little  harm 
at  first  resulted.  Since  then,  however,  we  have  gone  from 
bad  to  worse,  and  at  times  ethics  and  religion  have  seemed 
all  at  sea.  The  inevitable  reaction  has  come  in  various 
ways  at  different  times  and  places.  We  need  not  go  into 
details ;  for  our  purpose,  all  that  is  necessary  to  note  is  that 
less  faith  is  put  in  mere  judgment  of  the  individual,  and 
more  in  either  the  teaching  of  an  infallible  church  or  the 
test  of  usefulness  to  society  as  a  whole. 

In  the  economic  field,  the  field  which  chiefly  concerns  us 
here,  one  sees  the  same  shortcomings  of  the  system  of  indi- 
vidual liberty,  and  the  same  reaction.  Laissez  fa  ire  has 
led  to  hardships  innumerable,  to  injustice,  or  seeming  in- 
justice, which  makes  the  most  indifferent  of  us  pause  in 
sympathy  and  wonder  whence  our  help  is  to  come.  Liberty 
has  led  to  inequality,  envy,  bitterness,  strife  of  many 
sorts;  and  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the  labor  ques- 
tion and  the  struggle  with  the  "interests."  Competition 
has  become  a  battle  to  the  death,  with  incalculable  loss  of 
human  life,  energy,  and  well-being.  No  wonder  we  hear 
talk  of  reform  and  revolution.  The  evils  are  such  that 
every  thinking  man  must  look  for  change. 

There  are  some  who  tell  us  that  Socialism  is  the  goal 
towards  which  we  are  speeding.  Competition  has  broken 
down  of  its  own  weight.  Combination  is  in  the  air,  organ- 
ization is  springing  into  being,  employers  face  employees 
and  bargain  for  a  settlement.  What  more  natural  than  to 
say,  "Here  is  a  natural  tendency!  Let  us  simply  extend 
combination  until  all  industry  rests  in  the  hands  of  the 
Socialistic  State  and  the  economic  millennium  will  be  at 
hand." 

Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Socialism  is  the  panacea. 
The  great  current  of  Western  civilization  has  been  toward 
individualism.     Beginning  with  a  condition  of  what   Sir 
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Henry  Maine  oharacterizes  as  status,  in  which  the  unit  of 
human  activity  was  the  family  or  elan  and  the  individual 
was  merged  in  the  group  of  which  he  formed  an  involun- 
tary' part,  society  has  advanced  slowly  but  surely  along  the 
line  of  greater  individual  freedom  and  opportunity.  Man 
has  gained  more  and  more  choice  of  action,  choice  of 
occupation,  freedom  of  movement,  liberty  to  develop  his 
peculiar  capabilities;  and  has  felt  with  increasing  strength 
the  stinuilus  of  personal  responsibility.  Greater  possibility 
of  personal  gain  and  larger  danger  of  personal  loss  have 
marked  his  path  and  made  his  progress  possible.  Indi- 
vidualism is  the  very  genius  of  Western  civilization.  Bom 
amidst  the  Aryan  peoples,  developed  in  Greece,  proclaimed 
to  the  world  in  Christianity,  it  has  moved  forward  century 
after  century, — suffering  eclipse  in  the  Middle  Ages,  spring- 
ing into  new  life  in  the  Renaissance,  going  to  wild  excesses 
in  the  French  Revolution,  causing  many  anxieties  in  these 
days  of  rampant  commercialism,  and  undergoing  a  certain 
reaction  in  consequence;  yet  all  the  while  carrying  us  on- 
ward towards  increasing  democracy.  The  gospel  of  the 
worth  and  responsibility  of  the  individual — of  each  indi- 
vidual— in  the  sight  of  God  and  man  has  made  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Orient  and  the  Occident.  The  great 
current  has  been  flowing  for  some  thousands  of  years;  the 
reaction  we  have  been  considering  dates  back  scarcely  more 
than  two  generations. 

We  have,  then,  these  two  great  forces  operative  in 
Western  society.  Economic  motives  have  been  of  inestim- 
able value  in  promoting  our  civilization:  the  free  play  of 
individual  activity  and  responsibility  has  made  possible 
the  brilliant  progress  of  the  modern  world  and  has  differ- 
entiated the  Occident  from  the  Orient;  yet  both  have  led 
to  grave  abuses.  To  escape  the  evils  are  we  to  retrace  our 
steps  toward  a  condition  of  status  and  repress  individual 
activity;  or  succumb  to  the  levelling  influences  of  Social- 
ism? I  answer  no;  commercialism  and  individualism  are 
the  watchwords  of  the  Western  world,  and  such  they  must 
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remain  or  much  that  is  best  in  our  civilization  will  disap- 
pear. But  both  must  be  restrained,  confined  to  their  proper 
channels.  Commercialism  must  be  tempered  by  a  broader 
view  of  its  results;  individualism  must  abate  some  of  its 
claims  and  give  more  recognition  to  the  rights  of  society. 

This,  I  believe,  sounds  the  keynote  of  the  mission  of 
higher  comercial  education.  What  a  true  college  of  com- 
merce aims  to  do  is  not  to  graduate  keener  bankers,  brokers, 
and  merchants,  with  better  equipment  than  their  fellows 
for  amassing  fortunes  (though  this  it  may  do)  ;  but  to  turn 
out  men — broad-minded  men — who  in  their  equipment  may 
include  a  realization  of  the  force  of  noMesse  oblige — a 
recognition  of  their  obligations  to  society.  In  short,  to  make 
the  business  life  a  profession,  in  the  best  sense  of  that 
word,  and  not  a  mere  money-getting  trade.  Business,  in 
its  beginnings,  was  a  simple  enough  and  righteous  enough 
affair.  So  were  the  practice  of  medicine  and  law.  But, 
like  medicine  and  law,  it  passed  from  its  simple  beginnings 
to  the  stage  of  charlatanism;  and  like  them  it  must  be 
guided  and  enlarged,  restrained  and  organized,  to  prevent 
its  continuing  to  injure  society.  We  are  following  the 
rule  of  thumb.  Any  man,  untrained,  uncultured,  honest 
or  knavish,  may  embark  in  the  business  life  and  if  he  be 
bright  enough  may  trick  his  fellows  into  giving  him  a 
profit.  Medicine  long  since  passed  through  the  worst  fea- 
tures of  the  stage  of  quackery;  commerce  is  still  within  it. 
What  is  needed  is  training,  culture,  breadth  of  mind,  co- 
ordination of  the  aims  of  the  individual  with  the  interests 
of  society,  in  business  as  in  the  other  professions.  Some 
meavsure  of  these  the  true  college  of  commerce  aims  to 
supply. 

Progress  may  be  painfully  slow,  as  it  has  been  in  other 
professions.  The  quacks  are  many  and  may  continue  their 
artful  dodges,  to  the  profit  of  themselves  and  the  injury  of 
the  community.  Discouragements  will  come,  for  the  task 
is  huge;  yet  the  battle  is  not  always  with  the  strong,  and 
it  may  not  be   a  dream  that  the  time  will   come   when 
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broader  education  of  the  men  who  control  the  business 
world  will  enable  us  to  raise  new  standards. 

We  have  somehow  fallen  into  the  habit  of  regarding 
human  nature  as  something  intensely  mean.  AVe  group 
every  evil  tendency  we  find  in  man,  every  mean,  small 
contemptible  thing,  and  we  say  this  is  human  nature.  Then 
we  gather  up  everything  pure,  good,  and  beautiful  that 
we  see  in  life  and  say  this  is  not  human — this  is  divine, 
God-given,  something  which  cames  to  man  from  without. 
The  distinction  is  incomprehensible.  Why  may  not  man 
claim  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad?  Human  action  is  a 
complex;  there  is  laziness  and  there  is  energy,  selfishness 
and  altruism,  cold-blooded  reason  and  inspiring  sentiment. 
i\Ian  does  not  seek,  and  does  not  live  by,  bread  alone ;  what 
he  wants  is  "health,  wealth,  friendship,  family  affection, 
fame,  social  position,  power,  interesting  and  congenial 
occupation  and  amusement."  The  economic  and  every 
other  activity  of  man  is  a  resultant  of  these  oft-times 
opposing  motives;  and  the  weakest  of  them  all  is  mere  self- 
interest.  "One  man  with  a  belief  is  a  social  power  equal 
to  ninety-nine  who  have  only  interests."  Men  may  be 
forced  into  action,  but  men  may  also  be  led ;  and  when 
led  by  love,  faith,  duty,  pride,  desire  for  fame,  their  action 
is  of  far  more  worth  than  when  they  are  merely  driven. 
Man  may  be  starved  into  activity,  but  his  hand  drops  idly 
to  his  side  the  moment  his  stomach  is  filled ;  he  may  be  led 
by  faith,  love,  sentiment  of  many  sorts,  to  wear  his  fingers 
to  the  very  bone  with  never  a  thought  of  any  return. 

It  may  be  objected  that  sugegstions  of  this  sort  have 
no  connection  with  the  business  world  of  to-day;  but  they 
have.  The  automaton  of  the  theorists  does  not  exist — the 
"economic  man,"  that  imaginary  being  who  "will  be  as 
lazy  as  he  dares,"  will  make  the  minimum  of  effort  or 
sacrifice  and  demand  the  maximum  of  return  in  material 
goods.  Yet  even  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  being  like  this, 
if  such  existed,  much  might  be  said  for  a  broader  training 
of  our  business  men.     12  we  examine  closely  the  trend  of 
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business  thought  and  experience  we  may  see  a  slowly  grow- 
ing recognition  of  a  higher  aim  than  that  of  direct,  im- 
mediate return  for  effort ;  a  willingness  to  postpone  reward, 
which  dimly  at  least  recognizes  the  existence  of  other 
standards  than  those  of  many  of  the  nouveaux  riches.  It 
is  more  noticeable  in  the  domain  of  international  trade 
than  domestic,  for  these  broader  dealings  are  controlled  by 
broader  men.  That  nation  does  not  flourish  best  which 
exploits  its  colonies  or  cheats  its  customers.  Development 
of  resources  is  gaining  larger  recognition  as  a  colonial 
policy;  square  dealing,  honest  goods,  and  the  keeping  of 
business  faith  reflect  their  results  in  the  larger  control  of 
markets ;  caveat  emptor  is  giving  place  to  a  regard  for  the 
rights  of  the  purchaser ;  because  it  is  found  that  in  the  long 
run  honesty  is  the  best  policy.  What  higher  commercial 
training  may  do  is  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  these 
under-currents,  and  seek  to  strengthen  them;  to  give  the 
coming  generations  of  men  a  new  business  faith;  to  teach 
them  that  the  cultivation  of  other  motives  than  the  greatest 
possible  return  in  cash  may  be  reconciled  with  the  desire 
for  success,  may  indeed  lead  to  cash  returns  though  by 
more  circuitous  routes;  that  if  they  cast  upon  the  waters 
the  bread  of  honesty,  good  faith,  square  dealing,  it  will 
return  to  them  in  after  days,  and  perhaps  after  not  so 
many  days  as  the  cynic  would  suggest.  Thus  it  may  come 
to  pass  that  individualism  may  be  modified  through  a  better 
balance  of  the  individual,  and  commerce  prevail  without 
decay  of  honor ;  that  a  time  may  come  when  commercialism 
and  individualism  may  be  reconciled  with  the  true  interests 
of  civilized  society. 
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THE  REDIRECTION  OF  THE  RURAL  SCHOOL 


Edward  Hyatt 


I  shall  not  try  to  say  much  about  what  has  already  been 
accomplished  in  redirecting  the  rural  schools  of  California 
from  the  agricultural  viewpoint.  Some  heroic  souls  have 
made  efforts  here  and  there.  But  up  to  date  the  efforts  have 
been  sporadic.  No  general  infection  has  taken  place.  The 
leaven  is  little  and  the  sodden  lump  is  great.  There  are 
twelve  thousand  teachers  in  the  state.  I  judge  that  it  would 
be  an  extravagant  estimate  to  say  that  fifty  individuals  of 
these  are  capable,  by  sympathy  and  education,  of  directing 
the  work  of  a  rural  school.  I  do  not  know  myself  where  to 
lay  hands  on  a  dozen. 

I  say  this  not  by  way  of  faint  heart  and  not  to  throw 
cold  water  or  chill  enthusiasm;  but  by  way  of  soberly 
estimating  beforehand  the  citadel  we  propose  to  attack. 
The  man  who  doesn't  know  where  he  is  going  is  not  likely 
to  get  there. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  in  thus  changing  the  point 
of  view  of  the  rural  school  we  are  and  ever  must  be  very 
largely  dependent  upon  the  teaching  force  of  the  state; 
and  we  must  face  the  further  fact  that  for  a  hundred  years 
or  so  that  teaching  force  has  been  studiously  led — and 
driven — in  the  oppasite  direction.      Really,  our  task  is  to 
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make  over  that  teaching  force  of  twelve  thousand  souls.  It 
is  to  that  phase  of  our  problem  that  I  shall  address  myself. 

Now,  why  should  an  ordinary,  country  teacher  take  up, 
undertake,  this  new  thing  at  all?  She  has  been  trained  to 
teach,  bj^  education,  or  experience,  and  is  quite  successful. 
It  would  be  troublesome,  almost  impossible,  to  master  a  new 
and  difficult  "wild-cat"  scheme,  for  which  she  has  neither 
aptitude  nor  sympathy.  She  thinks  she  would  make  a 
failure  of  it,  and  be  ridiculous.  It  won't  add  a  penny  to 
her  salary  and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  it  won't  help  her  get 
a  "job"  or  add  to  her  prestige.    Why  should  she  tackle  it? 

Let  us  think  hard  for  a  moment  and  answer  this  ques- 
tion. "What  is  a  school  teacher  for,  as  measured  in  the 
markets  of  the  world?  How  is  he  estimated  up  to  date, — 
how  valued?  How  is  his  desirability  figured?  Upon  what 
is  his  promotion  based?  What  gives  him  safe  tenure  of 
position  ?  ViTiat  is  it  that  the  world  really  demands  of  him, 
as  his  reason  for  being? 

In  the  large  way,  the  answer  to  all  these  questions  is 
the  same.  What  the  world  has  demanded  and  is  demand- 
ing of  the  schoolmasters  is  that  they  shall  be  able  to  drive 
the  intellectual  faculties  of  children  by  whip  and  spur  to 
the  highest  possible  speed.  Up  to  the  fourteenth  of  October 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1911  all  teachers  are  in  danger  of 
losing  their  jobs  if  their  children  do  not  pass  the  examina- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  term !  And  say  what  you  will,  the 
loss  of  the  means  whereby  he  lives  is  the  most  urgent  and 
controlling  danger  that  can  come  to  a  human  being.  We 
must  expect  that  teachers  will  do  most  earnestly  the  things 
which  bring  them  praise,  appreciation,  promotion,  and 
money.  Human  nature  must  shape  itself  to  the  demands 
of  the  market.  Perhaps  it  seems  grossly  materialistic  to 
state  it  thus  baldly  in  this  connection ;  ])ut  it  is  an  inexor- 
able law  that  we  must  reckon  with. 

I  say  all  this  by  way  of  leading  up  to  this  statement : 
if  any  of  us  imagine  that  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  unload 
this  thing  fairly  and  squarely  upon  the  teaching  force  of 
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the  state,  we  are  verj-  much  mistaken.  To  convince  the 
teachers  of  its  value,  to  persuade  them  to  take  it  up,  gets 
nowhere,  accomplishes  nothing.  We  cannot  deal  directly 
with  the  teaching  force  at  all.  We  can  only  change  that 
by  changing  society  that  makes  it,  by  changing  public 
opinion,  the  body  politic  or  whatever  else  we  call  the  slow, 
deep  movements  by  which  our  race  advances.  It  has  taken 
a  hundred  years  to  get  the  teachers  where  they  are.  In  the 
large,  they  are  what  society  demands  of  them  and  are  doing 
what  society  prescribes.  I  would  warn  everyone  not  to  run 
away  with  the  idea  that  it  is  a  simple  little  matter  to  do, 
this  thing  we  are  undertaking,  or  that  it  can  be  done  in  a 
day  or  a  week  or  a  month  or  a  year. 

The  teaching  forces,  the  school  forces,  cannot  redirect 
the  rural  schools  and  will  not  do  so.  If  any  one  thinks 
otherwise,  he  must  think  again.  If  we  would  do  it  we 
must  carry  along  with  us  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  people 
— the  fathers  and  mothers,  the  doctors,  lawyers,  farmers, 
machinists,  merchants — and  now,  the  w^omen. 

To  redirect  the  rural  school,  we  must  redirect  the  whole 
people, — not  merely  the  rural  people,  but  those  in  the  cities 
and  towns  as  well.  Our  schools  are  one  system,  and  we 
cannot  fundamentally  change  one  part  without  the  sym- 
pathy, the  understanding,  and  the  cooperation  of  all  parts. 
The  cities  and  towns  play  a  very  important  part  in  school 
revenues.  ^lany  of  our  rural  teachers  are  raised  in  the 
towns.  The  city  and  the  rural  teachers  are  continually 
changing  places.  We  must  carry  the  whole  system  if  we 
would  attain  any  effective  or  successful  footing. 

Again,  we  must  remember  that  our  school  teachers  are 
largely  women, — nine  thousand  of  them,  to  be  definite.  The 
farm  has  not  used  the  American  woman  well;  it  has  made 
her  a  drudge  and  a  slave.  Therefore  we  do  not  find  in  the 
average  woman  that  lively  interest  and  eager  sympathy 
with  farm-life  which  is  very  necessary  to  the  ideal  teacher 
of  a  rural  school.  And  these  nine  thousand  women  are 
continually  changing,    ^heir  average  life  in  the  school  room 
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is  only  about  three  or  four  years.  The  teaching  force  is 
not  at  all  a  fixed  body,  but  a  continual  procession,  coming 
from  the  people,  marching  before  our  eyes,  and  dipping 
out  of  sight  into  the  people  again.  Thus,  it  is  futile  to 
undertake  any  reform  or  change  upon  the  teaching  body 
as  such.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  slowest  to  see  and  last 
to  yield  to  a  coming  change, — by  the  entirely  natural  law 
of  inertia.  We  must  pour  our  reagents  into  the  whole  body 
politic  if  we  would  hope  to  see  a  change  of  color  in  our 
educational  system. 

Now,  to  change  the  point  of  view,  to  arouse  the  sym- 
pathy and  enlist  the  cooperation  of  a  whole  people  is  a  job 
of  a  political  nature.  I  know  that  "political  job"  does  not 
sound  very  well;  but  you  will  understand  that  I  use  the 
word  "political"  in  its  clean  and  proper  sense,  as  dealing 
with  the  people, — without  which  no  distanct  advance  for 
humanity  is  ever  made.  We  must  use  all  the  devices  that 
have  been  found  useful  in  other  great  social  movements, 
from  the  abolishing  of  slavery  down  to  the  adoption  of  equal 
suffrage.  We  must  learn  the  methods  and  follow  the  plans 
that  bring  success  to  a  great  progressive  administration, 
or  that  elects  John  Q.  A.  Smith  as  constable  in  Jimtown. 

I  hardly  need  to  suggest  the  ways  that  experience  teaches 
for  reaching  the  hearts  of  the  people,  for  they  are  quite  as 
well  known  to  you  as  to  me.  In  the  early  stages  the  thing 
must  be  largely  a  matter  of  Sentiment,  of  stirring  the 
sentiments  and  starting  them  the  right  way.  Let  no  one 
life  his  eyebrow  or  shrug  his  shoulders  at  that,  however; 
for  Sentiment  must  precede  all  good  action  and  Sentiment 
is  the  strongest  motive  force  that  the  centuries  have  set 
free.  Sentiment  can  wreck  an  army  and  undo  a  king. 
Even  though  we  are  full  grown  and  practical  citizens,  we 
may  very  well  address  our  whole  strength  and  energy 
toward  shaping  the  sentiment  and  the  sympathy  of  the 
State  of  California  toward  this  change  in  the  training  of 
our  coming  generations  that  we  see  is  so  vital  and  so 
necessary  to  their  future  strength  and  prosperity. 
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We  must  preach  our  gospel  to  all  our  world.  We  must 
talk  it  up  and  write  it  up  and — yes,  "whoop"  it  up.  We 
nuist  agitate  and  educate  and  legislate.  We  must  use  the 
newspaper,  the  circular,  the  pulpit,  the  forum.  We  must 
repeat  many  times  and  oft  just  what  our  wise  and  experi- 
enced president  and  secretary  have  astutely  planned  for  us 
to  do  to-day.  They  do  not  expect  that  we  will  formulate  any 
original  conceptions  or  discover  any  ideas  new  and  strange. 
Rather,  through  us  they  are  trying  to  touch  the  nerve 
centers  of  this  state.  They  are  trying  to  work  a  round- 
robin  through  us.  They  are  using  us  as  an  advertising 
medium.  They  expect  us  to  go  to  our  several  homes  and 
firesides  to  become  centers  of  infection  for  the  future  within 
our  spheres  of  influence.  And,  in  all  this,  Mr.  Beard  and 
Professor  Anderson  have  given  an  object  lesson  of  singular 
cogency,  in  the  calling  and  the  conduct  of  this  meeting. 
They  have  got  together  people  from  every  walk  of  life,  that 
come  from  every  quarter  of  the  state.  They  have  managed 
somehow  to  have  it  widely  advertised  beforehand.  They 
have  circularized  it  and  interviewed  it  and  conversation- 
alized  it.  They  have  made  people  think  about  it,  feel  it, 
talk  about  it. 

Similar  things,  small  and  great,  we  must  continue  to  do. 
We  must  ask  for  helpful  legislation,  for  encouraging 
appropriation.  We  must  edge  the  thing  further  into  the 
university,  the  Normal  school,  the  high  school,  the  common 
school.  We  must  gradually  require  it  as  a  necessity  in  the 
equipment  of  a  teacher.  We  must  recognize  and  make 
much  of  the  schools  and  the  teachers  and  the  trustees  that 
are  the  pioneers  at  taking  it  in, 

A  very  powerful  agent  to  which  we  should  give  some 
thought  and  attention  in  this  connection,  is  the  popular 
magazine.  I  believe  this  idea  we  have  met  to  promulgate 
has  received  a  greater  impetus  than  from  any  other  source 
in  the  attractive  articles  that  have  been  appearing  of  late 
in  some  of  those  magazines  describing  the  reclaiming  of 
abandoned  farms,  the  success  of  boys  and  girls  who  prepare 
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themselves  for  scientific  agriculture  and  win  success  and 
prosperity  on  the  very  acres  where  their  parents  starved. 

We  may  as  well  recognize  the  fact  that  all  our  sentiment 
and  all  our  enthusiasm  will  not  make  this  thing  go  unless 
there  is  a  solid  bottom  of  material  prosperity  to  hold  up 
the  wheels. 

We  may  sentimentalize  until  we  are  black  in  the  face, 
and  still  make  no  headway  with  the  woman  who  is  doomed 
to  a  life  of  thankless  drudgery  on  a  remote  and  inaccessible 
ranch,  oppressed  and  overwhelmed  by  the  burdens  of  cook- 
ing for  hired  men  and  caring  for  young  children,  by 
poverty,  by  lonesomeness,  by  hopelessness.  We  may  talk 
till  we  are  blind  without  changing  the  point  of  view  of  the 
people  who  see  that  the  lawyer's  children  and  the  store- 
keeper's sons  and  the  doctor's  daughters  go  to  college,  wear 
nice  clothes,  circulate  in  society,  make  fine  marriages, — 
while  the  farmer's  offspring  gets  hard  labor,  galling 
economy,  boorishness ! 

So,  in  all  these  efforts  of  ours  toward  redirecting  the 
rural  school  and  reorganizing  rural  life,  we  must  always 
have,  as  an  accompaniment  to  our  song,  the  idea  of  making 
rural  life  yield  legal  tender. 
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PROGRESS  IN  THE  EAST  IN  RURAL  EDUCATION* 


D.  J.  Crosby 


The  most  prominent  feature  of  recent  progress  in  rural 
education  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States  is  un- 
questionably to  be  found  in  the  inauguration  and  develop- 
ment of  instruction  in  agriculture,  home  economics,  and 
manual  arts  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  In 
the  promotion  of  this  instruction  all  public  educational 
institutions  and  a  number  of  other  agencies  have  shared, — 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education,  lately  presided  over  by 
one  of  California's  adopted  sons,  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  state  agricultural  colleges  and 
normal  schools,  the  state  departments  of  agriculture  and  of 
education,  the  state  legislatures  and  governors,  and  even 
the  railroads,  business  houses,  and  professional  philan- 
thropists. All  these  have  had  a  share  in,  and  deserve  credit 
for  whatever  improvement  rural  education  has  undergone 
in  recent  years.  And  it  is  largely  because  of  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  these  various  agencies  that  improvement  has 
been  rapid  and  gives  promise  of  being  permanent. 

It  is  an  indication  of  real  progress  when  general  recog- 
nition is  given  to  the  importance  of  educating  all  the 
youth  of  our  land  in  the  three  great  fundamental  subjects, 
agriculture,    home    economics,    and    manual    arts,    a    right 

•  Ail<lress  dolivered  at  the  Rural  Education  Congress  held  at  Davis, 
October  14,  1911. 
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knowledge  and  practice  of  which  are  essential  to  the  per- 
manent progress  of  the  race :  agriculture,  dealing  with  the 
production  and  use  of  articles  for  food  and  clothing;  home 
economics,  dealing  with  the  preparation  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing, the  care  and  rearing  of  children,  personal  hygiene, 
and  home  sanitation ;  and  manual  arts,  dealing  with  the 
materials,  such  as  woods,  metals,  minerals,  and  fibers,  which 
furnish  clothing,  houses  and  means  of  transportation  for  the 
human  race,  enabling  people  to  live  in  comfort  and  security, 
to  communicate  with  each  other  and  travel  with  facility 
from  place  to  place,  and  to  transport  the  commodities  of 
life  to  distant  markets.  A  knowledge  of  these  things  seems 
to  me  to  constitute  the  very  foundation  of  education,  com- 
pared with  which  the  ' '  Three  R  's "  are  merely  means  to  an 
end. 

Coming  now  to  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  concrete 
features  of  educational  progress,  I  find  that  the  following 
outline  of  proposed  legislation  which  your  committee  has 
prepared  will  furnish  a  very  satisfactory  basis  for  my 
remarks. 

Becommendations  of  the  State  Country  Life  Committee  to  the  Bural 
Education  Conference  held  at  Davis,  October  14,  1911 

Elementary  Schools 
I.  Immediate  recognition  of  nature-study  and  agriculture  by  County 
Boards  of  Education  in  three  ways,  as  follows: 

(a)  During  the  years  1912  and  1913,  adoption  in  all  agricultural 
counties  of  a  well  organized  course  in  nature-study  and  agriculture 
for  all  grades  below  the  high  school ;  the  work  of  the  grammar  grades 
to  be  closely  correlated  with  the  leading  agricultural  industries  of  the 
region  and  vocational  in  nature. 

(fc)  The  provision  of  county  or  district  supervisors  of  nature-study 
and  agriculture,  who  are  to  be  paid  by  setting  aside  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  income  of  each  school  district.  Until  a  new  state  law 
makes  it  possible  these  supervisors  cannot  be  paid  by  counties  out  of 
unapportioned  funds.  They  must  be  employed  by  agreement  among 
the  trustees  of  the  several  school  districts  interested. 

(c)  Provision  for  proper  presentation  of  agriculture  to  teachers' 
institutes  and  county  trustee  conventions. 
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II.  Increased  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  preparation  of  teachers 
and  supervisors  of  nature-study  and  agriculture  by  the  state  normal 
schools  and  the  University  of  California. 

III.  Legislation  covering  the  following  points: 

(a)  Beginning  in  1914  make  nature-study  and  agriculture  required 
studies  in  primary  and  grainmar  grades, — agriculture  to  be  introduced 
not  later  than  the  fifth  or  sixth  grade  with  vocational  agriculture 
offered,  but  optional  to  the  students  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

(6)  Beginning  in  1914  candidates  for  the  county  teachers'  certifi- 
cate to  take  examinations  in  nature-study  and  agriculture. 

(c)  Provide  for  the  diivsion,  not  later  than  1914,  of  all  counties 
into  districts  for  the  supervision  of  vocational  education,  including 
agriculture,  in  the  upper  grammar  grades.  These  districts  should 
contain  not  more  than  fifty  schools,  preferably  less. 

(d)  Beginning  in  1914  provide  state  aid  for  any  grammar  school 
teaching  vocational  agriculture  as  was  provided  in  the  Weinstock 
Industrial  Bill. 

High  Schools 

I.  Provision  for  state  aid  to  the  extent  of  $250  per  annum  for  each 
department  of  agriculture  established  in  connection  with  any  free  high 
school,  providing  that  at  least  one  year  of  agriculture  be  taught. 

II.  Provision  for  state  aid  to  the  extent  of  $1000  per  annum  for 
each  county  high  school  giving  at  least  two  years'  instruction  in  agri- 
culture. 

III.  Provision  of  $500  per  annum  for  the  visitation,  by  a  member 
of  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Education  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, of  each  school  applying  for  state  aid  for  teaching  agriculture, 
providing  that  a  report  on  each  school  is  filed  by  said  visitor  with  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.! 

With  a  view  of  incorporating  nature-study  and  elemen- 
tary agriculture  into  the  elementary  and  grammar  grades, 
there  has  been  much  legislation  and  little  success.  More 
than  a  dozen  states  have  passed  laws  requiring  agriculture 
to  be  taught  in  all  rural  schools,  but  in  many  cases  those 
who  have  framed  the  laws  have  forgotten  that  teachers  need 
special  preparation  to  enable  them  to  teach  this  subject 
successfully.  They  have  forgotten  that  nature-study  and 
agriculture  are  something  more  than  text-book  subjects  that 

1  The  above  recommendations  were  revised  before  presentation  to 
the  Conference.  Thus  thoy  were  made  to  conform  with  the  suggestions 
made  by  Mr.  Crosby  in  this  paper. — Ed. 
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can  be  mastered  for  the  purpose  of  common  school  instruc- 
tion by  becoming  familiar  \\ath  the  contents  of  a  text-book 
of  a  few  hundred  pages.  As  a  result  of  this  legislative 
forgetfulness  there  has  been  inadequate  provision  for  the 
training  of  teachers,  and  in  many  localities  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  has  fallen  into  disrepute,  simply  because  the 
poor  teachers  have  not  known  how  to  teach  it  and  there  has 
been  nobody  to  tell  them  how.  This  serious  mistake  is  now 
being  remedied  to  a  great  extent  by  the  introduction  of 
agriculture  and  nature-study  into  all  normal  school  courses, 
by  conducting  summer-schools  for  teachers  at  the  agricul- 
tural colleges,  and  by  maintaining  training  courses  for 
rural  teachers  in  numerous  high  schools  in  a  number  of  the 
states.  You  will  be  fortunate  here  in  California  if  your 
teachers  have  had  some  training  along  these  lines  before 
this  proposed  legislation  goes  into  ejffect.  Personally,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  delay  somewhat  longer  the  compulsory 
teaching  of  agriculture  and  nature-study,  and  try  to  hasten 
the  preparation  of  teachers  by  giving  those  who  successfully 
teach  these  subjects  a  small  bonus, — this  in  lieu  of  state  aid 
to  grammar  schools.  Therefore,  I  suggest  the  following 
revision  of  your  recommendations : 

Elementary  Schools 

III.  Legislation  covering  the  following  points : 

(a)  Provision  of  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  a  bonus  to  every 
grammar  school  teacher  who,  during  the  year  1913  or  any  succeeding 
year,  shall,  in  the  judgment  of  the  proper  supervising  officers,  suc- 
cessfully teach  vocational  agriculture. 

The  supervision  of  rural-school  nature-study  and  agri- 
culture, such  as  your  committee  recommends,  is  very  much 
needed.  So  far  as  I  know  New  York  is  the  only  eastern  state 
that  has  inaugurated  such  a  system.  In  that  state  the  dis- 
trict supervisors  are  selected  by  competitive  civil  service 
examinations  and  are  under  the  direction  of  the  state 
supervisor  of  high  school  instruction  in  agriculture.  It  is 
expected  that  the  examinations  will  insure  the  selection  of 
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competent  men  and  women  who  have  been  successful 
teachers  and  who  will  thus  be  able  to  help  the  teachers  in 
their  schools  and  also  to  act  as  instructors  in  nature-study 
and  agriculture  in  the  county  teachers'  institutes.  However, 
there  is  not  in  New  York,  as  you  are  wisely  planning  to  have 
here,  any  provision  for  the  education  and  training  of  dis- 
trict supervisors.  If  you  make  adequate  provision  for 
training  a  corps  of  supervisors  j^ou  will  be  taking  a  step 
far  in  advance  of  anything  yet  inaugurated  for  the  improve- 
ment of  rural  schools. 

Your  recommendations  for  state  aid  to  stimulate  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  in  high  schools  are  indeed  commend- 
able, but  your  demands  are  extremely  moderate.  Twelve 
eastern  states  have  adopted  this  method  of  improving 
country  life  education  and  are  expending  annually  from 
$10,000  to  $125,000  in  this  way.  The  little  manufacturing 
state  of  Massachusetts,  with  an  agricultural  area  smaller 
than  some  California  counties,  has  appropriated  $10,000  to 
be  used  in  paying  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  employing 
teachers  of  agriculture  in  high  schools.  Minnesota,  the 
great  agricultural  state  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi, 
gives  $2500  to  each  of  thirty  high  schools,  and  $1000  to  each 
of  fifty  other  high  schools, — a  total  expenditure  of  $125,000 
per  annum  for  high  school  instruction  in  agriculture,  home 
economics,  and  manual  training.  And  Minnesota  also  spends 
about  half  a  million  dollars  annually  for  other  forms  of 
agricultural  education,  including  the  maintenance  of  a  great 
college  of  agriculture  and  three  large  agricultural  schools. 
In  Wisconsin,  high  school  departments  of  agriculture,  home 
economics,  and  manual  training  get  from  $250  to  $1050  a 
year,  depending  on  the  number  of  teachers  employed;  in 
New  York  from  $500  up,— $500  for  the  first  special  teacher 
and  $200  for  each  additional  one ;  somewhat  similar  arrange- 
ments too  prevail  in  IMaryland  and  Texas ;  in  Louisiana  the 
range  is  from  $1200  to  $1500;  in  North  Dakota  and  North 
Carolina  each  school  gets  $2500,  and  in  Virginia  $3000. 

And  it  is  surprising  what  a  vast  amount  of  good  is  being 
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accomplished  by  these  relatively  small  appropriations,  for 
they  are  small  as  compared  with  the  total  state  expenditures 
for  education.  In  order  to  get  these  bonuses,  the  local  school 
boards  are  willing  to  provide  whatever  is  demanded  in  a 
reasonable  way  for  land  and  special  equipment;  they  will 
pay  much  higher  salaries  to  secure  trained  teachers,  and 
they  will  permit  the  rearrangement  of  their  courses  of 
study  and  the  close  supervision  of  the  new  work  by  a  state 
expert.  Nor  can  we  say  that  this  apparent  surrender  of 
powers  by  the  local  boards  is  prompted  entirely  by  greed, 
for  it  is  clearly  seen  by  these  men  that  the  state  authorities 
are  doing  the  best  they  can  to  prescribe  conditions  that  will 
result  in  the  greatest  possible  improvement  of  the  schools. 

In  this  connection,  since  we  are  planning  a  rather  com- 
prehensive campaign  for  the  improvement  of  rural  con- 
ditions, it  seems  to  me  highly  important  that  we  do  as  much 
for  the  home-makers  as  for  those  who  grow  the  crops ;  for 
after  all  is  said  and  done,  we  may  have  beautiful  fields  of 
hay  and  grain,  well-managed  orchards  and  vineyards,  sleek 
cattle  and  beautiful  harvests,  but  unless  the  home  be  well 
managed  and  attractive  there  is  little  profit  and  less  happi- 
ness on  the  farm.  And  while  comparatively  few  of  the 
boys  who  go  to  our  public  schools  will  become  farmers, 
nearly  every  girl,  in  city  and  country  alike,  will  be  a  home- 
maker.  Hence  it  is  fully  as  important  to  encourage  the 
effective  teaching  of  home  economics  in  the  high  schools  of 
the  state  as  to  stimulate  the  teaching  of  agriculture. 

Farm  mechanics,  or  manual  training  as  applied  to  rural 
conditions,  is  also  important.  Every  boy  should  know  how 
to  use  tools,  how  to  draw  plans  for  buildings,  how  to  esti- 
mate the  cost  of  materials  and  labor  in  farm  building 
operations,  how  to  make  the  best  and  most  economical  use 
of  wood,  iron,  and  concrete,  and  how  to  repair  and  prolong 
the  usefulness  of  his  equipment.  These  are  all  included 
in  farm  mechanics  instruction,  and  the  teaching  of  these 
things  will  help  to  eliminate  waste,  to  conserve  wealth,  and 
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hence  will  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  the 
state  as  a  whole. 

In  practically  all  legislation  thus  far  enacted  for  the 
improvement  of  country  life  education,  home  economics 
and  manual  arts  have  been  put  upon  the  same  basis  as 
agriculture ;  and  in  my  opinion  California  would  be  making 
a  serious  mistake  to  do  otherwise. 

As, in  the  case  of  your  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the 
rural  elementary  schools,  the  expert  supervision  of  these 
new  high  school  courses  is  a  matter  of  fundamental  im- 
portance, and  in  any  scheme  of  legislation  for  high  schools 
it  should  be  regularly  provided  for.  In  your  plans  for 
supervision  you  have  included  an  item  of  $500  to  cover 
the  cost  of  visitation  by  some  member  of  the  Division  of 
Agricultural  Education  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
This  may  be  sufficient  for  present  needs,  but  it  will  not  be 
enough  when  these  proposed  laws  go  into  effect  three  years 
hence,  nor  will  it  provide  for  the  rapid  extension  of  high 
school  agriculture  in  the  years  following  this  wise  legisla- 
tion. Would  it  not  be  better  to  eliminate  this  feature  of 
the  scheme  forever  from  the  realm  of  biennial  bickerings 
with  state  legislators  by  inserting  in  the  proposed  law  a 
small  appropriation  (say  $10)  to  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture for  each  high  school  that  receives  state  aid  for  agri- 
culture, home  economics,  and  manual  arts,  so  that,  as  the 
number  of  such  schools  increases,  the  fund  for  visitation 
will  be  automatically  increased? 

And  now,  in  order  that  you  may  have  these  suggested 
changes  in  the  plans  for  high  school  legislation  in  compact 
form,  I  am  going  to  propose  the  following  three  paragraphs 
to  take  the  place  of  those  printed  on  the  last  page  of  your 
programme : 

High  Schools 

I.  Provision  for  state  aid  to  any  free  high  school  establishing  a 
department  of  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  farm  mechanics,  with 
courses  extending  over  one  or  more  years,  $250  to  be  given  toward  the 
salary  of  the  first  special  teacher  employed  for  one  of  these  subjects 
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and   $150    toward   the    salary    of   each    additional    special    teacher 
employed. 

II.  Provision  for  state  aid  to  any  high  school  establishing  a  depart- 
ment of  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  farm  mechanics,  with  courses 
extending  over  two  or  more  years,  $500  to  be  given  toward  the  salary 
of  the  first  special  teacher  employed  for  one  of  these  subjects  and 
$300  toward  the  salary  of  each  additional  special  teacher  employed. 

III.  Provision  of  $10  per  school  per  annum  for  the  visitation,  by 
a  member  of  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Education  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  of  each  school  establishing  and  conducting  a  department 
of  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  farm  mechanics,  for  which  state 
aid  is  asked,  providing  that  a  report  on  each  school  is  filed  by  said 
visitor  with  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  carrying  out  of  this  scheme  would  cost  the  state  a 
little  more  than  would  the  recommendations  your  committee 
has  made,  but  the  increased  expense  would  be  more  than 
offset  by  the  better  and  more  symmetrical  development  of 
country-life  education,  and  the  total  expenditure  of  state 
funds  for  this  purpose  would  not  be  out  of  proportion  to 
that  of  other  progressive  states,  especially  when  con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  conservation  and  development  of 
the  untold  agricultural  resources  of  this  great  State  of 
California. 
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A  REVIEW  OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE  DIVISION  OF 

AGRICULTURAL    EDUCATION    OF    THE 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE* 


Ernkst  B.  Babcock 


It  is  now  three  years  since  the  first  step  was  taken  by  the 
College  of  Agriculture  in  the  direction  of  definite  effort  on 
behalf  of  the  public  schools.  This  consisted  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  circular  on  school  gardens.  The  work  was  done 
in  compliance  with  a  demand.  There  was  no  rushing  into 
print  in  order  to  get  ahead  of  other  agencies.  Realizing 
the  great  need  of  vitalizing  nature-study  in  the  primary 
grades  and  of  providing  a  basis  of  experience  for  the  proper 
grasp  of  agriculture  in  grammar  and  high  school  grades, 
we  began  to  foster  the  cause  of  school  gardens  in  California, 
and  we  have  worked  consistently  along  that  line  ever  since. 

Through  the  addition  of  a  staff-member  who  is  making 
a  special  study  of  the  relation  of  the  school  garden  to  child 
training,  we  are  working  out  some  important  principles  and 
at  the  same  time  demon.strating  the  value  and  practicability 
of  the  "garden  city"  to  the  elementary  school.^     Students 

1  See  "The  School  Garden  City,"  in  Sierra  Educational  Neics,  vol. 
VII,  no.  10,  December,  1911. 

who  assist  in  this  work  are  training  to  be  supervisors  of 
gardening,  nature-study,  and  agriculture.  We  need  more 
student  assistants  in  order  to  satisfy  the  schools  in  the  Bay 

•Address  delivered,  in  part,  at  the  Rural  Education  Congress  held 
at  the  University  Farm  at  Davis,  October  14,  1911. 
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region  that  want  to  start  garden  cities.  When  proper 
legislation  provides  for  the  county  and  district  supervisors 
of  agriculture,  I  think  this  need,  which  is  at  present  a 
handicap,  will  soon  be  satisfied.  We  are  endeavoring  to 
extend  the  plan  of  organizing  the  school  garden  work  on 
a  civic  basis  throughout  the  state.  For  a  year  we  have 
published  the  Junior  Agriculturist,  a  four-page  leaflet,  and 
sent  it  free  to  from  five  hundred  to  two  thousand  boys  and 
girls  having  gardens  at  home  or  at  school.  Each  issue  con- 
tains lessons,  questions,  and  children's  articles.  Usually, 
these  pupils  are  organized  into  a  junior  gardening  club. 
In  connection  with  this,  Mr.  Lester  C.  Morse,  of  the  Morse 
Seed  Company,  has  furnished  a  supply  of  free  vegetable 
seeds  for  distribution  to  school  children,  sufficient  to  supply 
four  thousand  to  five  thousand  children.  Through  co- 
operation with  the  Junior  Call  we  are  able  to  extend  the 
distribution  of  the  Junior  Agriculturist  indefinitely  without 
much  added  cost  to  the  state. 

It  now  remains  for  teachers  to  take  the  initiative  in 
organizing  the  junior  gardening  clubs  and  garden  cities,  to 
apply  for  seeds  and  the  Junior  Agriculturist.  If  it  becomes 
known  that  a  law  may  be  passed  providing  a  bonus  for 
elementary  teachers  who  teach  agriculture,  the  number  of 
these  applications  will  no  doubt  increase.  Thus  from  a 
very  small  beginning  three  years  ago  our  elementary  work, 
on  the  garden  basis,  has  now  reached  large  proportions. 

But  three  years  ago  the  county  superintendents  had 
already  mentioned  nature-study  and  agriculture  (frequently 
with  no  reference  to  school  gardens),  and  county  boards  of 
education  had  begun  to  adopt  eastern  elementary  agricul- 
ture texts.  It  was  two  years  ago  that  the  first  county 
superintendent  requested  assistance  in  preparing  a  nature- 
study  outline  for  his  next  manual.  Then  it  seemed  neces- 
sary to  take  a  definite  stand  on  the  meaning  of  agriculture 
in  the  elementary  school,  and  we  defined  it  as  follows: 

(a)  It  is  not  primarily  text  study  or  supplementary  reading.  The 
field  of  agriculture  is  the  field  of  nature;  and  elementary  school  agri- 
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culture,  if  it  shall  lay  just  claim  to  a  place  in  the  curriculum,  must  be 
taught  as  a  phase  of  nature-study. 

(b)  Nature-study  when  taken  as  the  observational  study  of  those 
common  objects  and  activities  with  which  the  pupil  comes  in  con- 
tact in  his  daily  life,  apart  from  books,  has  passed  out  of  the  stage  of 
propaganda  into  the  stage  of  appreciation.  By  sensible,  sympathetic 
teachers  it  is  being  used  as  the  most  effective  means  by  which  the 
child  is  led  intelligently  to  appreciate  his  natural  environment  and 
adapt  himself  to  it.  He  is  allowed  to  handle  the  concrete  objects,  to 
perceive  the  activities;  and  both  are  perceived  in  some  relation  to 
himself. 

(c)  Elementary  school  agriculture  is  only  a  phase  of  this  kind  of 
study.  It  is  not  enough  to  introduce  agriculture  by  prescribing  a 
text  and  giving  an  examination  on  it.  All  the  nature  teaching  of  the 
first  six  grades  should  consist  of  fundamental  preparation  for  the 
distinctly  vocational  phases  that  may  be  taken  up  in  the  upper  gram- 
mar grades.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  well  planned  and  organized 
throughout. 

We  then  outlined  essentially  the  same  course  as  that  pub- 
lished in  a  recent  number  of  the  Sierra  Educational  News.^ 

2  Vol.  VII,  no.  8,  October,  1911,  pp.  38-45. 
In  the  same  article  is  given  the  policy  upon  which  we  have 
based  all  our  efforts  at  guiding  the  development  of  elemen- 
tary school  agriculture  in  this  state.    I  shall  give  here  only 
a  brief  summary  of  this  policy. 

Policy  with  Reference  to  the  Elementary  School. 

1.  To  generate  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  high  ideals  of  country  life 
by  the  wholesome  influence  of  actual  experience  with  growing  plants 
under  the  supervision  of  teachers  who  appreciate  the  delights  and 
benefits  of  country  living. 

2.  To  assist  in  training  citizens  (a)  by  putting  into  operation  a 
well  organized  course  in  gardening,  nature-study,  and  agriculture  for 
all  elementary  school  pupils;  (b)  by  maintaining  vocational  agricul- 
ture in  the  upper  grammar  grades  of  rural  schools. 

Besides  the  efforts  at  organization  outlined  above,  we 
have  endeavored  to  assist  interested  teachers  by  means  of 
such  organizations  a.s  The  American  Nature-Study  Society 
and  The  School  Garden  Association  of  America.  A  Cali- 
fornia branch  of  the  Nature-Study  Society  was  organized, 
which  holds  a  section  meeting  in  connection  with  the  Bay 
Section  of  the  California  Teachers'  Association.     We  have 
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issued  several  circulars  on  elementary  school  agriculture.^ 
We  conduct  a  tree  seed  exchange  and  information  bureau 
concerning  school  and  home  ground-decoration. 

The  instruction  offered  to  University  classes  in  con- 
nection with  elementary  school  agriculture  may  be  briefly 
summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Undergraduate  Work. — ^We  have  courses  for  elementary  teachers 
on  gardens  and  garden  practice,  and  agricultural  nature-study,  agri- 
culture in  the  grammar  school,  and  supervision  of  elementary  school 
agriculture. 

2.  Graduate  Work. — University  and  college  graduates  should  be 
encouraged  to  prepare  for  service  as  county  and  district  supervisors  of 
agricultural  education.  Individual  direction  is  available  for  such 
students. 

With  reference  to  high  school  agriculture,  the  first  efforts 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  were  the  publication  of  Dr. 
Anderson's  circular  and  the  addition  by  the  University 
Faculty  of  dairying  and  horticulture  (one-half  year  of 
each)  to  the  list  of  entrance  credits  for  admission  from  high 
schools.  Last  year  there  was  added  a  year 's  work  in  general 
agriculture,  and  we  are  expecting  the  addition  of  further 
subjects  during  the  coming  year.  I  know  of  no  university 
in  the  country  that  has  been  more  liberal  in  its  attitude 
toward  the  introduction  of  vocational  subjects  into  the  high 
schools. 

Those  who  have  read  our  recent  report  on  secondary 
school  agriculture  in  California*  are  aware  of  the  remark- 
able development  it  has  made.  Beginning  with  two  or 
three  schools  in  1908,  there  are  now  upwards  of  thirty 
schools  giving  instruction  in  agriculture,  while  between 
sixty  and  seventy  high  school  teachers  and  principals 
have  unanimously  agreed  to  join  an  agriculture  teachers' 
association.  The  purpose  of  this  association  is  mutual 
assistance,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  division  will  be  better 
able  to  assist  the  high  schools  by  keeping  in  close  touch 
with  this  organization.    Under  existing  conditions  we  have 


3  See  circulars  46,  59,  62,  Agr.  Exp.  Station,  Berkeley. 

4  Circular  67,  Agr.  Exp.  Station,  Berkeley. 
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a  great  deal  more  demanded  of  us  than  we  are  able  to  do. 
Present  and  would-be  agricultural  teachers  are  demanding 
correspondence  courses.  Schools  just  undertaking  the  in- 
troduction of  agriculture  want  information  on  every  phase 
of  the  work,  from  the  agricultural  library  to  building  a 
greenhouse  and  what  to  grow  in  it.  Then  there  is  the  whole 
question  of  organization  of  the  high  school  course  in  agri- 
culture, upon  which  we  are  carefully  at  work.  Several 
schools  have  requested  lectures,  cooperative  experiments, 
and  other  forms  of  extension  work  that  we  are  not  prepared 
to  offer  at  present.  It  is  our  intention  to  issue,  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  prepared,  definite  suggestions  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  horticulture,  dairying,  livestock  husbandry,  general 
agriculture,  and  farm  mechanics  in  the  regular  high  school. 
Besides  these  efforts  at  organization  and  guidance,  we 
engage  in  several  other  lines  of  extension  activity  which 
may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  Visitation,  Correspondence,  Conferences. — Inspection  of  agricul- 
tural teaching  by  university  representatives  has  been  more  strongly 
urged  by  the  high  schools  than  by  any  other  interested  parties.  This 
is  because  they  appreciate  the  value  of  personal  conferences  with  those 
who  are  in  touch  with  aims  and  methods,  successes  and  failures  in 
other  places.  In  connection  with  this  work  many  letters  are  answered 
and  conferences  held  in  the  oflSce  at  Berkeley. 

2.  Farmers '  and  Teachers '  Institutes  and  the  Demonstration  Train. 
— High  school  teachers  are  urged  to  make  use  of  these  agencies.  Our 
instructors  will  give  special  attention  to  high  school  students  who 
earnestly  desire  assistance. 

3.  Organization  of  Teachers  of  Agriculture. — For  the  sake  of 
mutual  assistance  all  who  are  directly  interested  in  teaching  agricul- 
ture in  grammar  and  high  schools  should  unite  with  an  association  now 
being  formed.  For  further  information  address  W.  G.  Huimuell, 
Permanent  Secretary,  College  of  Agriculture,  Berkeley,  California. 

Our  policy  regarding  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  high 
schools  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

Policy  with  Reference  to  the  High  School. 
1.  To  promote  and  assist  in  the  maintenance  in  high  schools  of 
vocational  subjects,  especially  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  farm 
mechanics. 
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2.  To  assist  in  vitalizing  the  instruction  in  high  school  subjects, 
especially  the  biological  and  physical  sciences,  not  because  they 
need  it  more  than  other  subjects,  but  because  it  is  with  these  that 
we  can  help  the  most, — at  the  same  time,  not  to  attempt  the  intro- 
duction of  an  agricultural  subject  under  the  guise  of,  or  through 
correlation  with,  another  science  subject. 

Our  teaching  in  University  classes  is  made  to  conform 

to  the  above  policy.    The  scope  of  the  work  is  indicated  in 

the  following  summary : 

1.  Undergraduate  Work. — ^Besides  the  many  useful  courses  offered 
in  other  divisions  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  this  division 
conducts  a  course  especially  for  prospective  high  school  teachers. 

2.  Graduate  Work. — The  opportunities  for  university  and  college 
graduates  to  prepare  to  teach  agriculture  are  attractive.  Besides 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Education,  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  biological  and  physical  sciences  offer  valuable  work. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  practice  teaching  in  elementary 
schools  in  or  near  Berkeley. 

3.  The  requirements  for  a  recommendation  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  the  high  school  teachers'  certificate  are 
as  follows: 

Candidates  must  pass  the  final  examinations  in  subjects  1-5  as 
listed  below.  Emphasis  in  this  examination  will  be  placed  upon 
(a)  accuracy  of  statement,  (&)  skill  in  organizing  and  presenting 
thought  orally  and  in  writing,  and  (c)  scholarly  methods  and  work- 
manship. 

The  final  examinations  cover  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Familiarity  obtained  at  first  hand  with  the  physiological, 
morphological,  and  ecological  principles  of  plant  life  which  underlie 
the  science  and  art  of  plant  production. 

2.  A  thorough  understanding  of  the  subject  of  soils, — their 
origin  and  formation  and  the  factors  concerned  in  the  production 
and  maintenance  of  soil  fertility,  including  the  physics  and  chem- 
istry of  soils. 

3.  Satisfactory  special  knowledge  of  the  culture  of  field  crops 
and  fruits  of  California. 

4.  Training  in  agricultural  education  and  at  least  one  of  the 
following  subjects:  irrigation,  agricultural  chemistry,  plant  path- 
ology, entomology,  parasitology,  animal  husbandry,  dairy  industry, 
nutrition,  veterinary  science. 

5.  Intelligent  appreciation  of  the  great  problems  of  agriculture 
and  horticulture  in  California, — conservation,  reclamation,  develop- 
ment, crop  improvement,  labor,  marketing,  farm  management. 
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Candidates  are  warned  against  supposing  that  the  purpose  of 
the  examination  can  be  obtained  by  mere  accumulation  of  courses 
in  agriculture.  It  will  always  be  presupposed,  however,  that  candi- 
dates presenting  themselves  for  the  Teacher's  Certificate  have  an 
equivalent  of  27  units  of  agriculture  to  their  credit,  of  which 
amount  15  units  are  in  major  courses, 

SUMMARY 

1.  The  Division  of  Agricultural  Education  is  working 
for  the  introduction  of  school  gardens  as  the  proper  basis 
for  elementary  school  agriculture.  The  most  effective 
means  are  found  to  be  the  "garden  city,"  garden  clubs, 
and  contests  in  growing  vegetables  and  flowers. 

2.  We  supply  definite  helps  and  suggestions  to  teachers, 
superintendents,  and  school  boards,  in  the  form  of  bulletins 
and  correspondence  and  by  means  of  visits  and  lectures. 

3.  We  are  preparing  future  high  and  elementary  school 
teachers  as  well  as  especially  trained  teachers  who  can  serve 
as  supervisors  of  rural  school  agriculture. 

4.  As  soon  as  adequate  financial  supervision  is  made,  we 
plan  to  organize  correspondence  courses  for  teachers  of 
agriculture  and  to  conduct  lecture  circuits,  and  cooperative 
experiments  and  demonstrations. 

5.  In  all  of  our  work  we  aim  to  follow  the  principles 
enunciated  in  certain  definite  policies  to  which  we  are 
committed. 
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SATHER  MEMORIAL   MEETING 


Mrs.  Jane  Krom  Satlier,  one  of  the  most  generous  of 
the  University's  benefactors,  died  at  her  home  in  Oakland 
on  Tuesday,  December  12,  1911. 

In  her  memory  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  Hearst  Hall 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  December  17,  at  which  the  following 
addresses  were  made. 

Address  of  President  Wheeler 

The  name  of  Sather  is  for  all  coming  time  to  be  identified 
most  intimately  with  the  fate  and  fame  of  California.  At 
its  chief  public  institution  two  structures,  the  gate  and 
the  tower,  two  professorships,  that  of  history  and  that  of 
classical  literature,  and  two  book  funds,  one  for  law  and 
one  for  classics,  will  in  perpetuity  bear  that  name.  It  has 
been  an  unusual  fortune  for  a  state  university  that  when 
the  growth  of  its  demands  exceeded  the  possibilities  of 
state  support,  private  generosity  has  sprung  to  the  rescue. 
Buildings  w^hich  have  been  given  to  the  university  already 
bear  the  names  of  Hearst,  Bacon,  Harmon,  Lick,  Doe,  and 
Boalt.  Endowed  professorships  bear  the  names  of  Mills, 
Flood,  Tompkins,  Mackay,  and  indeed  the  entire  instruc- 
tion in  the  department  of  commerce  is  supported  from  the 
Flood  endowment.  That  another  body  of  widespread  and 
long-lasting  benefactions  is  now  to  be  set  upon  its  path  of 
help  and  health  down  through  the  recurring  generations 
of  the  young,  is  due  to  the  keen  wisdom  and  tenacious  pur- 
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pose  of  Jane  Krom  Sather.    It  is  in  recognition  of  her  life 
and  deeds  that  we  are  here  and  now  assembled. 

Both  in  her  habit  of  thought  and  in  her  style  of  expres- 
sion she  was  singularly  objective  and  acute.  She  despised 
the  lie.  First  of  all,  she  did  not  tell  lies  to  herself ;  secondly, 
she  disliked  in  others  all  perfumed  and  evasive  speech ;  and, 
thirdly,  she  was  wont  herself  to  say  just  what  she  meant. 
It  is  certain  we  should  not  hold  her  respect  if  she  knew  of 
our  using  false  and  fulsome  words  concerning  her  to-day. 
She  was  herself  strong  with  an  amazing  power  of  will,  and 
toward  feebleness  and  weak  will  and  soft  fibre  in  others  she 
displayed  but  slight  store  of  sentimental  sympathy.  Her 
mental  powers  were  clear  and  her  thinking  accurate ;  vague 
and  hazy  ideas  could  not  commend  themselves  to  her;  soft 
sentiment  and  far-ranging  theory  could  not  move  her,  but 
rather  repelled  her.  And  yet  she  was  far-seeing  and  highly 
capable  of  taking  into  the  account  large  issues  and  far- 
reaching  results.  The  future  of  this  university  she  could 
forsee, — and,  intensely  practical-minded  as  she  was,  could 
estimate  the  advantage  of  associating  her  deeds  and  the 
memory  of  her  life  with  the  indestructible  vitality  of  such 
an  institution.  Sentiment  she  undoubtedly  possessed,  and 
the  idea  of  making  her  wealth  apply  to  the  betterment  of 
men  and  society  through  all  the  coming  days  did  undoub- 
edly  appeal  to  her  imagination,  but  she  would  never  allow 
herself  to  fall  under  the  sway  of  sentiment,  or  be  influenced 
by  the  temporary  popular  opinion  of  her  neighbors.  It 
would  however,  I  can  well  believe,  have  been  keenly  dis- 
tasteful to  her  that  her  neighbors  should  have  attributed 
her  deeds  to  a  tender  mood  of  charity.  In  choosing  the 
departments  of  study  which  should  profit  by  her  beneficence 
she  was  influenced  rather  by  consideration  of  the  need  and 
of  what  branches,  as  being  cultural  and  idealistic,  might  in 
the  practical  tendencies  of  the  day  be  more  easily  over- 
looked, than  by  any  studious  interests  she  might  personally 
have  entertained.  Cool  judgment  and  practical  sense 
dominated  all  her  choices. 
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But  above  all  was  her  action  characterized  by  an  un- 
faltering tenacity  of  purpose.  What  she  planned  she 
carried  through.  Other  plans  of  captivating  possibility 
might  be  presented  to  her,  and  other  objects  of  beneficence, 
but  she  held  to  her  single  purpose.  Perfect  clarity  of  mind 
and  singleness  of  purpose  brought  peace,  and  the  certain 
knowledge  of  high  achievement  and  useful  service  shed 
through  all  her  latter  days  a  calm  and  gentle  light.  The 
work  is  done,  her  plan  has  been  fulfilled,  her  life  has 
counted.    Unnumbered  generations  will  be  her  debtors. 

Address  of  Mr.  Warren  Olney,  Jr. 

The  benefactions  of  Mrs.  Sather  to  the  University  have 
been  large.  Their  effect  upon  the  University  will  be  en- 
during. The  gate  and  the  campanile  will  stand — probably 
for  centuries — teaching  beauty  and  the  value  of  beauty,  and 
long  as  the  gate  and  campanile  will  endure,  still  longer  will 
endure  those  intangible  monuments,  the  foundations  for  the 
chairs  of  history  and  of  classical  literature.  Their  life  will 
last  as  long  as  the  University  lasts,  and  the  University  will 
not  perish  except  through  some  cataclysm  that  destroys  the 
community  itself  and  breaks  the  continuity  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. From  now  on  these  endowments  will  directly  and 
materially  strengthen  what  is  the  vital  and  essential  thing 
about  the  University,  its  teaching  power.  If  Mrs.  Sather 
had  been  moved  solely  by  a  desire  for  a  lasting  monument 
which  should  recall  her  name  to  men  for  generations  to 
come,  she  could  not  have  builded  better.  Not  only  will 
her  name  be  recalled,  but  always  in  connection  with  a 
beneficent  work  which  never  ceases.  Finer  monument  no 
man  or  woman  could  have. 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  enlarge  upon  the  value  to  either 
the  University  or  the  commonwealth  of  ]\Irs.  Sather 's  bene- 
factions. I  wish  to  speak  very  briefly  of  the  spirit  in  which 
they  were  made.  She  had  no  children.  She  had  no  relatives 
with  just  claims  upon  her.  She  wished  to  dispose  of  the 
bulk  of  her  property  so  that  it  would  do  good.    She  decided 
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upon  the  University  as  the  means  to  accomplish  her  object. 
She  so  decided,  first,  because  the  University  had  her  sym- 
pathy and  interest,  and  second,  because  she  believed  that 
through  it  she  could  accomplish  her  purpose  as  effectively  as 
in  any  other  way.  Her  gifts  to  the  University  began  in  1900, 
and  from  that  time  until  her  death  she  consistently  pursued 
her  object.  Underlying  and  inspiring  all  of  her  gifts  was  the 
hope  and  the  purpose  that  they  might  be  of  benefit  to  man- 
kind. I  cannot  say  that  the  spirit  in  which  these  gifts 
were  given  will  add  to  their  power  for  good,  but  it  seems 
as  if  it  must  do  so.  Certainly,  by  reason  of  this,  the  gifts 
must  be  more  acceptable  to  the  University,  must  be  received 
by  its  authorities  with  a  stronger  sense  of  the  responsibility 
they  are  under  to  administer  them.  Certain  it  is  also  that 
Mrs.  Sather's  friends  and  those  who  shared  her  confidences 
in  her  purposes  feel  that  these  large  benefactions,  capable  of 
so  much  good,  are  blessed  at  the  fountain-head  by  the  spirit 
in  which  they  were  given. 

Address  of  Regent  Britton 

I  esteem  it  an  especial  honor  and  privilege  to  be  per- 
mitted to  address  you  this  afternoon  as  a  representative  of 
the  Board  of  Eegents  of  the  University  of  California,  and 
it  is  fitting  that  that  body  should  have  a  voice  in  the  pro- 
ceedings which  mark  the  recognition  of  benefactions  to  our 
beloved  University.  It  is  also  fitting  that  this  meeting  is 
held  after  the  half-hour  of  music  at  the  Greek  Theatre, 
while  the  atmosphere  is  surcharged  with  harmony. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  benefactions :  one  that  seeks  only 
self-aggrandizement  through  a  particular  entity;  the  other 
that  which,  by  a  broad  and  comprehensive  distribution, 
makes  of  the  things  that  build  up  the  state  and  the  nation. 
Of  the  latter  kind  is  the  work  of  our  benefactress  whom 
to-day  we  delight  to  honor. 

This  is  no  requiem  of  sorrow  we  sing,  my  friends.  We 
are  not  met  to  weep,  but  rather  to  rejoice.  Not  to  sorrow 
but  to  joy.    And  paraphrasing  Marc  Antony,  we  may  well 
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say :  We  come  not  to  bury  Caesar  but  to  praise  him.  This 
is  an  occasion  for  rejoicing  in  the  fact  that  money,  the  love 
of  which  only  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  has  by  intelligent, 
wholesome  use  been  made  an  avenue  by  which  all  good  will 
be  accomplished. 

Does  not  Goethe  say :  "Whoever  can  administer  what  he 
possesses  has  enough,  and  to  be  wealthy  is  a  burdensome 
affair  unless  you  understand  it. ' ' 

And  how  well  did  Mrs.  Sather  understand  it,  and  how 
infinitely  well  did  she  administer  it. 

Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  in  the  magnificent  settings 
of  this  jewel  of  our  state,  we  are  indebtedly  largely  to  the 
women  of  California  for  the  special  gems  that  adorn  the 
campus?  From  the  very  first  of  our  awakening  we  are 
indebted  to  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst  for  the  idealistic  con- 
ception of  a  scheme  to  bring  out  the  wondrous  beauty  of 
the  University  site,  the  Hearst  Plan;  to  her  also  for  that 
monument,  the  Mining  Building,  in  memory  of  her  hus- 
band, and  for  the  benefactions  time  without  number  that 
she  has  lavished  upon  us ;  to  Mrs.  Boalt  for  the  inception  of 
the  Boalt  Hall  of  Law;  to  Miss  Alexander  and  numerous 
others ;  and  to  Mrs.  Sather  in  whose  honor  and  memory  we 
meet  to-day.  Aside  from  California  Hall  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Hall,  the  plan,  the  scheme,  the  buildings  and  the 
adornment  of  the  newer  University  have  been  gifts  from 
those  loving  hearts,  who,  filled  with  human  interest  and  love 
of  human  kind,  are  seeking  to  help  those  who  are  striving 
for  that  training  which  will  enable  them  to  help  others. 

We  of  the  Board  of  Regents  know  more  than  anyone  else 
can  know  of  the  cries  that  go  up  from  hungry  souls  for  the 
things  that  will  make  them  better  and  abler  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  world  which  is  in  front  of  them,  that  great 
world  outside  of  the  University  wall  that  is  waiting  to  be 
taught  in  and  of  the  higher  and  nobler  things  that  go  to 
make  for  a  better  nation  and  a  better  state  and  a  better 
citizenship. 

The  great  empire  of  the  State  of  California  is  filled 
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with  boundless  possibilities  of  future  development;  it  pos- 
sesses new  and  untried  fields  of  activity ;  its  surface  has  as 
yet  hardly  been  touched ;  and  when  its  two  millions  of  souls 
shall  have  been  increased  to  ten  millions,  they  will  all  need 
in  every  way  the  inspiring  influences  of  this  great  Univer- 
sity to  make  the  land  and  the  men  and  the  government 
better  than  they  are. 

.  I  Avish  that  the  adult  population  of  our  state  could  be 
made  membere  of  our  Board  of  Regents,  in  order  that  daily 
they  could  know  of  the  things  it  could  do  in  response  to 
the  demands  that  are  made  upon  it,  and  that  they  might 
also  realize  how  much  is  done  with  the  resources  it  possesses. 
What  a  lifting  and  ennobling  effect  it  has  upon  the  rising 
generation,  from  whose  efforts,  from  whose  training,  and 
from  whose  environment  the  state  must  look  for  its  future 
greatness  and  prosperity. 

We  want  you  and  your  help  in  this  work ;  not  only  your 
moral  support  and  uplift,  but  that  material  and  tangible 
help  such  as  is  evidenced  by  the  benefactions  of  her  in 
whose  honor  and  memory  we  are  assembled. 

We  need  no  better  teachers,  but  we  need  more  of  them ; 
we  need  more  and  better  buildings;  we  need  to  make  of 
this  Universit}'^  a  place  from  which  shall  go  all  the  men 
and  women  who  will  mold  public  opinion,  and  from  this 
temple  of  learning  go  forth  as  torch-bearers  to  light  the 
way  for  the  stumbling  feet  of  the  masses. 

Let  then  the  benefactions  of  the  past  be  an  incentive  to 
benefactions  of  the  future,  and  out  of  the  golden  wealth 
of  our  golden  state  may  a  stream  flow  towards  our  campus ; 
and  from  it  spring  into  beauty,  not  only  in  architecture,  but 
in  manliness  and  womanliness,  a  structure  of  which  you  all 
a.s  loyal  Californians  may  be  proud;  and  may  you  then 
realize  the  strength  and  beauty  of  those  lines  of  Holy  Writ : 
"It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 
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Address  of  Professor  Clapp 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  how  often  it  has  happened  that 
munificent  gifts  for  the  advancement  of  learning  and  cul- 
ture have  come  from  those  who  did  not  claim  for  them- 
selves any  preeminent  share  in  these  privileges.  Indeed, 
it  may  well  be  that  those  who  from  childhood  have  devoted 
themselves  to  literature  or  art,  may  set  less  high  a  value 
upon  these  attainments  than  those  whose  lives  have  been 
passed  in  a  sterner  school.  It  is  the  special  glory  of 
American  citizenship  that  so  many  men  and  women  who 
have  been  too  much  absorbed  in  the  productive  labors  of 
the  market  or  the  mine  to  leave  them  much  time  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  specifically  ideal  things  of  life,  have  yet 
cherished,  almost  secretly  as  it  were,  a  profound  esteem  for 
these  very  things;  and  in  the  end,  could  not  be  content 
without  giving  lavishly  of  their  hard-earned  wealth,  to 
endow^  them.  The  names  of  many  who  illustrate  this  ten- 
dency will  occur  at  once  to  your  minds;  simple-minded 
benefactors  of  the  noblest  causes.  Nowhere  have  they  been 
more  numerous  than  in  California.  And  as  long  as  their 
blessed  succession  shall  continue,  we  need  not  fear  for  the 
finer  outcome  of  our  civilization. 

One  of  the  qualities  for  which  we  admired  Mrs.  Sather 
most  was  her  independence  of  judgment.  While  she  was 
in  many  cases,  and  in  details,  quite  willing  to  be  guided 
by  the  advice  of  the  University  authorities,  yet  she  always 
had  a  perfectly  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  the  general  direc- 
tion in  which  she  wished  her  benefactions  to  be  applied. 
And  in  deciding  upon  this  direction,  her  motives  and  guid- 
ing principles  were  of  the  wisest  and  loftiest  kind.  She 
was  not  one  to  follow  blindly  the  line  of  greatest  popularity, 
or  to  do  the  things  which  would  be  most  in  the  public  eye. 
She  would  simply  say,  "This  and  that  will  probably  be 
done  by  others.    I  prefer  to  do  what  may  perhaps  be  over- 
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looked."  It  is  well  known  that,  among  her  other  gifts,  she 
has  enriched  by  many  hundreds  of  volumes  the  University 
Library  in  the  department  of  classical  philology.-  It  would 
probably  be  a  mistake  to  believe  that  she  was  actuated  in 
this  by  any  special  interest  in  classical  studies.  But  she 
felt  that  this  was  a  department  of  learning  which  could 
easily  be  slighted,  in  the  press  of  modern  life.  It  was  her 
privilege  to  strengthen  this.  And  to-day  perhaps  one-half 
of  our  whole  collection  bears  the  plate  and  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Jane  K.  Sather. 

]\Irs.  Sather  was  not  an  extremely  wealthy  woman,  as 
fortunes  are  estimated  in  these  latter  days.  We  may  learn 
from  her  life  the  lesson  of  opportunity.  She  had  the 
seeing  eye  and  the  observing  mind.  She  recognized  her 
opportunity  so  to  use  a  portion  of  the  abundance  Provi- 
dence had  given  her,  as  to  enrich  the  lives  of  young  Cali- 
fornians  for  generation  after  generation.  The  books  she 
has  given,  the  chairs  of  instruction  she  has  endowed,  will 
be  a  source  of  light  and  inspiration  after  all  of  us  have 
been  forgotten.  Scholars  will  teach  here,  from  age  to  age, 
because  she  willed  it,  and  their  far-distant  pupils  will  hand 
on  the  torch  of  learning  forever,  because  this  woman's 
vision  was  true  and  piercing,  and  her  generous  hand  was 
not  stayed.  And  the  edifices  which  she  has  erected,  or 
which  her  munificence  will  yet  erect,  shall  help  to  body 
forth  for  all  time  the  visible  beauty  and  splendor  of  the 
true  university.  All  up  and  down  our  state,  in  many  a 
modest  home,  shall  be  those  whose  ej^es  have  dwelled  long 
and  earnestly  on  the  fair  outlines  of  that  campanile  to 
come,  and  whose  hearts  have  quickened  in  response  to  its 
message  of  ideal  beauty. 

And  so,  when  that  lighthouse  of  learning  shall  stand, 
in  its  majesty,  on  our  campus,  its  heaven-pointing  lines 
symbolizing  the  highest  aspirations  of  our  state,  let  no  one 
carp  at  its  u.selessness. 
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Tax  not  the  generous  heart  with  vain  expense, 

With  ill-matched  aims  the  architect  who  planned, 

Albeit  laboring  for  a  simple  band 

Of  dark-robed  scholars  only,  this  immense 

And  glorious  work  of  fine  intelligence. 

Give  all  thou  canst.     High  heaven  rejects  the  lore, 

Of  nicely  calculated  less  or  more.* 


*  Lovers  of  Wordsworth  are  asked  to  pardon  the  garbling  of  this 
quotation. 
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PROFESSOR  GEORGE  DAVIDSON 


RULIFF  S.  HOLWAY 


In  San  Francisco  on  December  1,  1911,  Professor  George 
Davidson  quietly  ended  a  long  life  of  active  and  valuable 
service  to  his  country.  Men  of  science  the  world  over  are 
expressing  their  sorrow  at  his  passing,  but  everywhere  there 
swells  also  the  strong  note  of  pride  and  satisfaction  in  the 
magnificent  example  which  he  has  given  of  what  may  be 
accomplished  by  the  devotion  of  a  clean,  strong  life  to  a 
chosen  field  of  work.  Beginning  his  independent  scientific 
observations  in  1843  as  magnetic  observer  for  Girard  Col- 
lege, he  devoted  sixty-eight  years  of  virile  manhood  to 
geodesy,  geography  and  astronomy.  For  fifty  years  of  this 
long  period  he  was  uninterruptedly  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  Three  years 
after  his  retirement  in  1895  from  the  survey,  he  was  elected 
to  the  Professorship  of  Geography  in  the  University  of 
California,  with  which  institution  he  was  connected  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  This  change  in  his  nominal  employ- 
ment made,  however,  no  serious  break  in  the  continuity  of 
his  life  of  study  and  research.  The  exceptional  character 
of  his  mental  and  physical  virility  is  strikingly  shown  by 
his  election  to  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  California 
at  the  age  of  73 — eight  years  bej^ond  tlie  limit  usually  fixed 
for  the  retirement  of  college  professors. 

Few  men  can  read  the  brief  sketch  which  follows  with- 
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out  some  feeling  of  surprise  that  the  life  of  a  contemporary 
should  reach  so  far  back  into  the  history  of  another  gener- 
ation. Born  in  Nottingham,  England,  on  May  9,  1825,  in 
early  boyhood  he  was  brought  to  the  United  States  by  his 
parents,  who  settled  in  Pennsylvania  in  1832.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Central  High  School  of  Philadelphia,  an 
institution  which  by  the  school  organization  of  that  time 
was  entitled  to  confer  college  degrees  and  which  had  an 
able  corps  of  instructors.  Among  the  faculty  was  Pro- 
fessor A.  Dallas  Baclie.  Professor  Bache's  high  regard  for 
the  young  student  led  to  his  appointment,  in  1843,  as  mag- 
netic observer  at  Girard  College.  Meanwhile  Professor 
Bache  was  made  superintendent  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey  and  in  1845  young  Davidson,  then  only  20  years 
of  age,  was  appointed  as  clerk  and  computer  to  serve  in 
the  office  of  the  superintendent.  This  appointment  deter- 
mined his  life-work,  for  he  remained  in  the  service  just 
one-half  century.  In  1850  at  his  request  he  was  assigned 
to  duty  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  for  the  next  ten  years 
he  surveyed  harbors,  selected  sites  for  light-houses,  and 
determined  geographical  positions  along  the  coast  from  San 
Diego  to  Puget  Sound.  This  pioneer  work  was  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  navigators,  his  observations  during  this 
period  being  the  foundation  for  his  Coast  Pilot  or  Directory 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  in 
1857. 

In  October,  1858,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Ellinor  Faunt- 
lero.y,  daughter  of  Eobert  Henry  Fauntleroy  of  Virginia. 
Their  honeymoon  was  spent  on  Mount  Tamalpais,  where 
Professor  Davidson  had  then  a  survey  station.  Mrs.  Dav- 
idson was  the  first  white  woman  to  ascend  the  mountain. 
Although  many  absences  were  necessitated  by  Professor 
Davidson's  official  duties,  San  Francisco  always  remained 
their  home  city.  In  later  years  they  lived  at  2221  Wash- 
ington street.  Here  Mrs.  Davidson  passed  away  in  1908, 
her  husband  surviving  her  but  three  years.  Of  the  three 
children  two  are  living,  Thomas  Davidson,  a  lawyer,  and 
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Ellinor  Davidson,  who  occupy  the  family  home.  At  this 
residence,  fortunately  outside  the  area  of  the  fire  of  1906, 
Professor  Davidson  had  gathered  his  valuable  collection  of 
books  and  maps  relating  to  the  early  history  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  many  of  them  rare  and  dating  back  to  the  period 
of  the  earliest  explorations.  A  movement  is  now  under 
way  to  purchase,  if  possible,  the  entire  collection  and  estab- 
lish it  at  the  University  of  California  Library  as  a  mem- 
orial to  his  great  service  to  California  during  the  first  fifty 
years  of  her  existence  as  a  State. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  Professor  Davidson 
was  assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Coast,  where  he  was  first 
employed  as  engineer  on  the  defenses  of  the  Delaware  River. 
In  1862  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Coast  Survej^  steamer 
"Vixen,"  detailed  for  special  naval  service  along  the  Flor- 
ida coast.  The  next  year,  when  Lee  invaded  Pennsylvania, 
he  was  made  assistant  engineer  of  Philadelphia. 

The  frequent  connection  of  Professor  Davidson  with 
important  events  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  is 
well  illustrated  by  his  assignments  for  the  year  1867.  In 
January  he  was  detailed  on  duty  as  engineer  of  a  party 
sent  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  search  for  the  best  loca- 
tion for  a  ship  canal.  A  few  months  later  he  was  in  Alaska 
making  a  preliminarj'  geographical  survey  of  that  terri- 
tory, the  purchase  of  Avhich  was  then  being  negotiated  by 
the  United  States.  His  report  on  Alaska  met  the  warm 
approval  of  Secretary  of  State  Seward,  and  greatly  influ- 
enced the  consummation  of  the  purchase.  One  rare  accom- 
plishment of  Professor  Davidson's  was  his  ability  to  do 
reconnaisance  quickly  and  effectively — an  especially  valu- 
able quality  for  a  man  doing  scientific  work  in  a  new 
country. 

In  1868  he  was  promoted  to  take  charge  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  a  position  which 
he  retained  until  June,  1895.  This  period  was  in  many 
ways  the  richest  and  most  productive  of  his  life.  He  not 
only  directed  the  work  of  the  various  field  parties  and 
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personally  made  some  notable  geodetic  and  astronomical 
surveys,  but  he  also  served  on  government  commissions  in 
various  parts  of  the  world. 

In  1872  and  again  in  1884  he  was  appointed  by  the 
President  upon  the  Assay  Commission  to  test  the  weight 
and  fineness  of  the  coins  of  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  and  in 
both  instances  made  all  the  weighings  and  introduced  new 
methods.  T\nce  he  was  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  examine  the  assay,  coin,  and  bullion  weights 
and  the  balances  and  beams  of  the  United  States  Mint  at 
San  Francisco. 

In  1873  he  was  appointed  by  President  Grant  one  of 
the  three  Commissioners  of  Irrigation  of  California,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  sent  to  China,  India,  Egypt,  and 
Europe  to  examine  and  report  upon  irrigation  and  recla- 
mation works.  In  1888  President  Cleveland  appointed  him 
a  member  of  the  Missisippi  River  Commission.  In  1889 
he  was  appointed  by  President  Harrison  a  delegate  to  the 
International  Geodetic  Convention  at  Paris,  and  was  com- 
missioned to  bring  to  Washington  the  international  proto- 
types of  the  standard  metre  and  kilogram.  While  abroad 
on  this  mission  he  visited  the  observatories  of  Paris,  Berlin, 
and  Greenwich,  and  was  received  with  high  honors. 

Many  scientific  societies  have  elected  him  to  member- 
ship: Bureau  des  Longitudes  de  France;  Honorary  Mem- 
ber Berlin  Geographische  Gesellschaf t ;  Royal  Geographical 
Society;  Scottish  Royal  Geographical  Society;  Swedish  So- 
ciety of  Anthropology  and  Geography ;  Paris  Academy,  In- 
stitut  de  France;  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Science  in 
1853 ;  the  National  Academy  of  Science  in  1874,  and  many 
others.  He  was  President  of  the  Geographical  Society  of 
the  Pacific  since  its  organization  in  1881.  He  received  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  from  Santa  Clara  College  in  1876;  Sc.D. 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1889 ;  and  LL.D. 
from  the  University  of  California  in  1910.  Norway  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  Cross  of  the    Royal  Order  of  St.  Olaf 
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in  1907.  and  the  American  Geographical  Society  awarded 
him  the  Charles  P.  Daly  Medal  in  1908. 

In  California  he  was  frequently  called  upon  to  give 
ad^^ce  in  the  great  engineering  problems  of  San  Francisco 
and  of  the  state.  He  served  as  Regent  of  the  University 
of  California  from  1877  to  1884,  and  was  a  member  of 
many  state  commissions.  It  was  largely  through  his  sug- 
gestion and  influence  that  James  Lick  finally  decided  to 
build  and  endow  the  great  Lick  Observatory. 

Professor  Da\adson  is  also  favorably  known  for  his 
accurate  astronomical  work.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  solar 
eclipse  expedition  to  Alaska  in  1869  and  took  his  Gi/'o-inch 
equatorial  to  the  top  of  Santa  Lucia  (over  6000  feet),  to 
observe  the  total  eclipse  of  1880.  He  had  charge  of  the 
American  Transit  of  Venus  Expedition  to  Japan  in  1874 
and  of  the  party  to  New  Mexico  for  the  transit  of  1882. 
The  Davidson  Observatory  in  Lafayette  Park,  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  he  made  many  valuable  observations,  was  estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  him  for  twenty  years.  His 
remarkably  fine  drawing  of  Saturn  is  a  monument  to  his 
acute  eyesight  and  to  his  delicate  skill  in  delineation. 

The  name  of  Davidson  is  inseparably  connected  with 
the  foundations  of  accurate  map  work  in  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia. His  long  study  of  the  coast  line  is  embodied  in 
the  many  survey  charts  and  in  the  final  edition  of  his 
Coast  Pilot,  which  was  published  in  1889.  The  north- 
flowing  current  now  known  as  the  Davidson  inshore  eddy, 
was  discovered  by  him  and  studied  particularly  in  regard 
to  its  effect  upon  harbor  improvements. 

The  only  base  lines  in  California,  the  lines  upon  which 
all  the  distances  involved  in  the  extensive  triangulation  of 
the  state  depend,  were  located  and  accurately  determined 
by  Professor  Davidson.  The  Yolo  Base  Line  was  twice 
measured  by  him  in  1881,  and  the  Los  Angeles  Base  Line 
three  times  in  1888-89.  A  recent  report  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  puts  the  probable  error  in  this  work  as 
about  the  one-ten-thoupandth  part  of  one  per  cent.     The 
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location  of  the  northeastern  boundary  line  of  California, 
the  120th  meridian,  was  finally  determined  by  him  in  1873, 
and  the  diagonal  boundary  of  405  miles  from  Lake  Tahoe 
to  the  Colorado  River  was  located  and  marked  under  his 
supervision  in  1893.  This  line  is  interesting  because  at  each 
end  it  terminates  in  a  body  of  water. 

This  fragmentary  account  affords  but  an  imperfect  idea 
of  the  breadth  and  scope  of  the  work  of  Professor  Davidson. 
The  fact  that  in  all  the  many  problems  of  his  main  work 
his  scientific  accuracy  stands  practically  unchallenged  is 
due  to  his  wonderful  capacity  for  untiring  effort,  to  his 
acute  eyesight  as  an  observer,  and  to  his  fixed  habit  of 
patiently  and  conscientiously  verifying  every  observation. 

In  the  seventies,  when  reoccupation  of  some  of  his  old 
stations  by  later  parties  threw  some  doubt  on  his  obser- 
vations fixing  the  exact  position  of  Mount  Tamalpais,  he 
boldly  asserted  that  his  work  was  right,  that  the  mountain 
might  have  moved,  but  that  he  had  correctly  determined 
its  location  at  the  time.  After  the  earthquake  of  1906  there 
was  made  a  careful  and  extensive  survey  of  central  Cali- 
fornia, which,  compared  with  the  surveys  before  and  after 
the  earthquake  of  1868,  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  Professor 
Davidson's  original  observations  and  also  his  explanation 
of  the  apparent  discrepancies. 

Simple  and  unassuming  in  appearance,  he  bore  the  mark 
of  one  accustomed  to  command,  and  possessed  a  strong  and 
dominating  personality.  The  men  who  served  under  him 
learned  at  once  to  obey  unquestioningly  his  slightest  order, 
yet  his  warm-hearted  and  generous  nature  caused  them  to 
be  strongly  attached  to  him.  It  has  been  said  that  his 
life  work  extended  through  sixty-eight  years  of  active  man- 
hood, and  rightly  so,  although  one  infirmity  partially  dis- 
abled him  in  later  years.  He  was  made  Professor  Emeritus 
in  1905  and  freed  from  any  obligation  to  do  University 
work,  yet  he  voluntarily  continued  his  classes  for  two  years 
in  spite  of  failing  eyesight.  The  necessity  of  submitting 
to  an  operation  for  cataract  finally  compelled  him  to  give 
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up  lecturing.  Although  the  operation  was  but  partially 
successful,  several  papers  were  prepared  by  him  in  these 
later  years.  Professor  Davidson's  indomitable  will  kept 
him  at  work  when  he  was  able  to  read  only  through  a 
narrow  slit  in  blackened  cardboard  under  favorable  light 
and  with  the  help  of  the  strongest  glasses. 

Under  such  circumstances  he  wrote  and  published  in 
1908  his  paper  on  Francis  Drake  on  the  Northwest  Coast 
of  America,  and,  in  1910,  the  paper  on  The  Origin  and 
Meaning  of  the  Name  California.  Both  these  papers  neces- 
sitated the  careful  reading  of  old  maps  and  manuscripts 
and  yet  every  point  was  verified  and  compared  in  his  manu- 
script and  also  in  final  proof  with  his  original  source  of 
information. 

To  the  last  he  stood  as  erect  as  a  young  soldier,  and 
his  voice  rang  with  the  courage  that  he  never  lost.  To 
those  who  knew  him  personally  his  memory  will  be  treas- 
ured because  of  his  warm  heart  and  manly  character. 
The  record  of  his  life  is  an  inspiration  toward  untiring 
conscientious  scientific  work. 
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A  Classmate 


Alexander  G.  Eells,  a  member  of  the  class  of  '86,  died 
in  San  Francisco  on  October  12,  following  a  short  illness, 
and  an  operation,  unexpectedly  severe  in  character,  which 
left  little  hope  from  the  start.  His  classmates  cannot  let 
his  death  pass  without  some  word  of  what  his  life  has  meant 
for  them,  for  the  University,  and  for  the  state.  He  was 
born  in  Ohio  in  1862,  and  came  to  the  University  in  1882, 
from  Santa  Barbara.  He  had  already  taught  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  county,  and  began  his  University  work  with 
a  seriousness  of  aim,  and  maturity  of  mental  power,  far 
above  those  of  the  average  freshman.  His  work  throughout 
the  four  years  was  of  high  grade.  He  gave  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  courses  in  political  economy,  as  they  were  then 
constituted,  and  was  much  influenced  by  the  work  in  the 
Department  of  Philosophy.  He  was  from  the  start  a  leader 
of  his  fellow^s,  and  found  time  to  take  active  part  in  the 
student  world,  editing  one  of  the  college  weeklies,  and 
taking  great  interest  in  the  student  debating  societies.  In- 
stinctively, his  classmates  looked  to  him  as  their  leader.  It 
was  he  who  suggested  the  plan  of  the  class  loan  fund,  which 
has  had  a  full  measure  of  success;  it  was  he,  who,  at  all 
class  gatherings,  by  silent  consent,  assumed  the  chair. 
After  receiving  his  degree  in  1886,  Mr.  Eells  took  up  the 
study  of  law,  was  graduated  at  Hastings  College,  and  was 
in  steady  practice  at  the  bar  from  that  time  until  his  death. 
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He  made  a  specialty  of  the  lien  laws  of  the  state,  and  was 
the  recognized  authority  on  that  subject  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco bar. 

His  activities  as  a  citizen  were  manifold.  A  man  of 
wide  reading,  and  of  great  seriousness  of  mind,  he  took  a 
deep  and  lasting  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Philosophical 
Union  at  Berkeley.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Chit- 
Ghat  and  Commonwealth  clubs,  and  a  sometime  president 
of  the  Unitarian  Club  of  San  Francisco;  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  work  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church,  on  whose 
Board  of  Trustees  he  sat  for  many  years.  At  the  time  of 
the  death  of  Joseph  LeConte,  he  w^as  president  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  and  being  then  in  the  Yosemite,  spoke 
on  behalf  of  the  Alumni  and  the  University  words  of 
appreciation  and  s^Tnpathy  at  the  services  held  before  the 
body  of  Professor  LeConte  was  borne  from  the  Valley.  He 
was  a  lover  of  the  mountains,  a  member  of  the  Sierra  Club 
from  its  start,  and  knew  the  high  peaks  well,  from  end  to 
end  of  the  range.  He  joined  the  club  on  its  outing  this 
summer,  took  his  full  share  in  all  its  work  and  play,  and 
returned  to  San  Francisco  apparently  in  his  usual  good 
health. 

]\Ir.  Eells  is  survived  by  a  wife  and  three  daughters,  and 
by  a  brother,  a  graduate  of  '88.  His  home  was  for  many 
years  in  ]\Iill  Valley,  where  the  work  in  his  garden  gave 
him  pleasure  above,  perhaps,  any  of  his  many  activities. 

It  is  sad  to  recall  that  his  classmates  were  to  meet  in 
reunion  there  at  next  Commencement  time.  They  cannot 
forget  his  influence,  which  they  have  felt  for  nearly  thirty 
years.  They  grieve  at  the  loss  to  his  family,  his  friends, 
the  University,  and  the  state.  Kindlj^  of  manner,  hopeful 
and  young  in  spirit,  serious  of  purpose,  wise  in  counsel, 
his  life  has  meant  much  for  his  friends  and  for  the  com- 
munity. Surely,  if  the  University  is  to  be  justified  because 
of  her  sons  and  their  work,  Alexander  G.  Eells  has  played 
his  part. 
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Albert  H.  Allen 


KEGENTS    AND    FACULTY 

Appointments 

At  the  Regents'  meetings  of  November  and  December,  1911, 
and  January,  1912,  the  following  appointments  were  made: 

Gilbert  N.  Lewis,  Professor  of  Physico-Chemical  Research  in  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  to  be  Professor  of  Physical 
Chemistry  from  July  1,  1912. 

Dr.  Miles  S.  Sherrill,  Assistant  Professor  of  Theoretical  Chem- 
istry in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  to  be  Acting 
Professor  of  Chemistry  from  January  1,  to  June  30,  1912. 

Rabbi  Martin  Meyer,  Lecturer  in  Semitic  History  and  Literature. 

Mr.  P.  Harvey  Holden,  to  be  Assistant  Curator  of  Osteology  in 
the  California  Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology,  remuneration  for  his 
services  being  provided  by  Miss  Annie  M.  Alexander. 

Miss  Vera  Percival  to  be  Clerk  to  the  Appointment  Secretary, 
from  January  1,  1912,  succeeding  Miss  Maude  Percival,  resigned. 

Miss  Mabel  J.  Holtum  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Anthropology,  from  January  1,  1912. 

Resignations 

Dr.  A.  A.  d'Ancona,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Medicine,  has  re- 
signed to  accept  an  appointment  as  a  member  of  the  San  Francisco 
Board  of  Education.  The  resignation  was  accepted  to  take  effect 
January  8,  1912. 

The  following  resignations  have  been  accepted  to  take  effect 
October   31,   1911:    Mr.    E.   D.   Thayer,   Assistant   Secretary   in   the 
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Department  of  Anthropology;  Mr.  W.  E.  Eust,  Assistant  Entomolo- 
gist at  Whittier,  and  Mr.  S.  D.  Wilkins,  Instractor  in  Poultry- 
Husbandry  at  the  University  Farm;  Mr.  R.  E.  Mansell,  Instructor 
in  Horticulture  in  charge  of  the  agricultural  grounds,  to  take  effect 
December  1,  1911;  Mr.  J.  S.  Jackson,  Assistant  in  Psychology,  to 
take  effect  December  31 ;  Miss  Winifred  Bigley,  Junior  Assistant 
in  the  Library,  to  take  effect  as  from  June  30;  Miss  Maude  Percival, 
Clerk  to  the  Appointment  Secretary,  to  take  effect  January  1,  1912; 
J.  H.  Norton,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  in 
charge  of  the  Citrus  Experiment  Station  at  Riverside,  to  take  effect 
February  1,  1912. 

Leaves  of  Absence 

Assistant  Professor  C.  M.  Haring  was  granted  leave  of  absence 
for  six  months,  beginning  January  1,  1912. 

The  leave  of  absence  voted  Associate  Professor  W.  C.  Blasdale 
at  the  meeting  of  August  8,  1911,  was  cancelled  at  his  request. 

Dr.  Don  E.  Smith,  Assistant  Professor  of  History  and  Geography 
and  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  History,  was  granted  leave  of 
absence  from  January  1,  to  June  30,  1912. 


Faculty  Notes 

Professor  M.  F.  Jaffa  made  an  extended  trip  through  the  East, 
attending  the  meetings  of  the  Agricultural  Science  Association,  the 
Food  Officials'  Association,  the  American  Nutrition  Association,  and 
the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  He  also  made  an  official  report  of  the  experiment  on  coffee 
and  tea  analysis  conducted  at  this  University. 

Professor  Herbert  E.  Bolton,  during  the  Christmas  vacation, 
attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Historical  Association, 
in  Buffalo,  and  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  the 
Association,  as  delegate  from  the  Pacific  Coast  Branch.  Professor 
Bolton  is  chairman  of  the  conference  of  the  Association  on  South- 
western History. 

Professor  H.  Morse  Stephens,  as  the  Henry  Ward  Beecher  lec- 
turer at  Amherst  College,  Massachusetts,  delivered  a  series  of  lec- 
tures on  the  French  Revolution  in  December.  He  later  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Historical  Association  at  Buffalo, 
■where  he  delivered  an  address  on  Southwestern  History, 
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Professor  Bernard  Moses,  Emeritus  Professor  of  History  and 
Political  Science,  represented  the  University  at  the  commemorations 
of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  University  of  Christiania, 
Norway,  and  the  five  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews,  Scotland. 

Dr.  E.  O.  Moody,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy,  represented 
the  University  of  California  at  the  University  of  Eennes,  France, 
October  28  and  29,  at  a  ceremony  in  commemoration  of  the  union  of 
France  and  Brittany. 

Professor  E.  J.  Wickson  attended  in  November  the  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Experimental  Stations  held  at  the  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  May  L.  Cheney,  Appointment  Secretary,  attended  the 
National  Convention  of  Appointment  Secretaries,  held  in  New  York 
in  October,  1911, 

President  Wheeler  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
American  State  Universities  in  Minneapolis  in  October. 

Professor  Frank  T.  Green  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Cali- 
fornia section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 

Deaths 

Professor  George  Davidson,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Geography, 
died  December  1,  1911,  at  his  home  in  San  Francisco  at  the  age  of 
eighty-seven  years.  An  account  of  his  life  will  be  found  in  this 
number  of  the  Chronicle.  ^ 

Mr.  Frank  Edward  Johnson,  Instructor  in  Soils  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  died  January  12,  in  San  Francisco,  after  an 
operation.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  in  the  class  of 
1908,  and  secretary  of  his  class. 

Mrs.  Jane  Krom  Sather,  one  of  the  University  's  most  generous 
benefactors,  died  at  her  home  in  Oakland,  December,  1911.  A 
memorial  meeting  in  her  honor  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
University,  December  17,  1911.  President  Wheeler  presided,  Hon 
Warren  Olney,  Jr.,  Professor  Edward  B.  Clapp,  and  Eegent  John  A, 
Britton  were  the  speakers.  Mrs.  Sather 's  gifts  to  the  University 
include  library  funds  for  both  the  general  library  and  for  the  law 
library,  the  Sather  Memorial  Gate,  funds  for  the  erection  of  a 
campanile,  with  chimes,  and  other  bequests. 
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OFFICE   OF  COMPTROLLER   CREATED 

A  new  officer  of  the  University  was  added  in  December,  1911, 
through  the  creation  by  the  Regents  of  the  office  of  Comptroller 
and  the  appointment  of  Ralph  P.  Merritt,  '07,  as  its  first  incumbent. 
The  functions  of  the  Comptroller  are  indicated  by  the  following 
extract  from  the  report  of  the  Regents'  Finance  Committee  at  the 
Regents'  meeting  of  December  22: 

'  "The  principal  changes  proposed  are  that  the  Comptroller  and 
the  President,  instead  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary,  shall 
sign  the  requisitions  which  precede  the  expenditure  of  money;  that 
the  Comptroller,  the  President,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  instead  of  the  Secretary,  the  President,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee,  shall  hereafter  sign  advance 
vouchers;  that  the  Comptroller  instead  of  the  Secretary  shall  sign 
the  warrants  drawn  on  the  Treasurer;  that  the  'Comptroller's 
Petty  Bill  Fund'  shall  replace  the  'Secretary's  Petty  Bill  Fund' 
— money  for  payrolls  and  for  groups  of  petty  bills  will  be  deposited 
in  the  Petty  Bill  Fund  account,  and  checked  against  by  the  Cashier 
and  the  Assistant  Accountant  as  in  the  past;  that  the  Treasurer 
shall  send  to  the  Comptroller  for  disbursement  the  Treasurer's 
checks;  that  checks  for  the  refund  of  laboratory  deposits  shall  be 
signed  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  laboratory  and  by  the  Comp- 
troller instead  of  the  Secretary;  and  that  the  Comptroller  instead 
of  the  Secretary  shall  make  requisitions  upon  the  State  Printer, 
and  shall  receive  the  monthly  reports  of  the  University  Printing 
Office." 


DECEMBER  DEGREES 
The  Regents  in  December  conferred  degrees  as  follows: 

B.S.  Chemistry  3  M.S.  Agriculture  3 

B.S.  Civil  Engineering  2  M.S.   Commerce   1 

B.S.  Mining   5  M.S.  Natural  Sciences  2 

B.S.   Mechanics   1  M.L.  Social  Sciences  2 

B.S.  Agriculture 6  M.A.  Letters  1 

B.S.  Commerce  4  J.D.  Social  Sciences  2 

B.S.  Natural  Sciences 29  J.D.  Letters  1 

B.S.  Social  Sciences  30  

A.B.  Letters  2  Total 94 
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GIFTS    TO    THE   UNIVEESITY 

Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst  has  presented  to  the  University  Library 
a  collection  of  curios  of  rare  value  and  interest,  including  manu- 
scripts in  Latin,  old  French,  Armenian,  Persian  and  Arabic,  some 
of  them  dating  back  several  centuries,  and  printed  books,  morocco 
bound  and  brass  clasped,  dating  back  to  the  seventeenth  and  early 
eighteenth  centuries.  One  of  the  most  valuable  articles  in  the  col- 
lection is,  in  manuscript,  a  large  folio  (the  Gregorian  plain  song) 
of  151  vellum  leaves  bound  in  wood  covers  with  brass  bosses  and 
ornaments.  The  title  page  has  a  very  fine  miniature  of  Christ  enter- 
ing Jerusalem.  Nearly  every  page  is  adorned  with  large  initial 
letters  in  burnished  gold  and  colors,  and  the  borders  are  highly 
illuminated.  A  psaltery  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  vellum  manu- 
script of  about  300  leaves  is  bound  in  brown  levant  antique,  and 
bears  the  book  plate  of  the  second  Earl  of  Kilmorey.  The  manu- 
script is  written  in  excellent  script,  and  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  initials,  rubrications  and  curious  marginal  drawings  in 
gold  and  colors.  Twelve  Persian  manuscripts  are  of  unique  interest, 
eleven  are  written  in  yellow  ink  on  black  paper,  uniformly  mounted 
on  cardboard  with  cloth  hinges.  AH  of  the  printed  books  are  par- 
ticularly interesting.  Among  the  books  are  included  an  edition  of 
Caesar  dated  1712,  with  numerous  full-page  copper  plates,  a  Dutch 
Bible  of  1748,  a  Book  of  Hours,  printed  in  Eoman  type  on  vellum 
in  red  and  black  ink  within  engraved  borders,  the  date  being 
probably  1510. 

A  valuable  collection  of  over  five  hundred  volumes  has  been 
given  to  the  University  Library  by  Mrs.  James  L.  de  Fremery, 
widow  of  Mr.  James  L.  de  Fremery  of  the  class  of  '82.  The  books 
relate  mostly  to  Dutch  history,  antiquities,  numismatics,  heraldry 
and  law,  most  of  which  were  published  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  many  being  beautifully  illustrated  with  the 
plates  of  the  Dutch  engravers  of  that  period.  The  collection  con- 
tains not  only  several  general  histories  of  the  Netherlands,  but 
also  a  great  number  of  historical  works  relating  to  the  individual 
provinces  and  cities.  In  addition  there  are  several  early  editions 
of  Dutch  authors,  notably  Vondel,  nine  volumes,  seventeenth  cen- 
tury edition,  and  a  considerable  number  of  modern  Dutch  books, 
as  well  as  some  important  dictionaries  like  those  of  Van  der  Aa, 
Jacobus  de  Kok,  Weiland,  etc. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Fugazi  Casa  Coloniale  Italiana, 
a  civic  building  about  to  be  erected  for  the  Italian  Colony  in  San 
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Francisco,  have  sent  a  check  for  one  hundred  dollars,  which  will  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  architectural  library.  The 
check  was  sent  in  token  of  services  rendered  by  the  University 
through  Professors  Howard,  Kower,  and  Hays  in  serving  as  a 
tribunal  for  the  award  of  a  prize  in  the  competition  for  archi- 
tectural plans  for  this  civic  building. 

Mr.  Ogden  Mills  has  given  five  thousand  dollars  in  support  of 
the  D.  O.  Mills  Expedition  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  under  the 
direction  of  Astronomer  Joseph  H.  Moore.  The  results  achieved 
by  the  Mills  Expedition,  together  with  the  work  conducted  at  the 
Lick  Observatory,  have  made  possible  the  enunciation  by  Director 
Campbell  of  one  of  the  most  striking  astronomical  generalizations 
of  recent  years — that  the  older  stars  move  more  swiftly  through 
space  than  the  younger  stars. 

A  valuable  collection  of  phonograph  records  of  the  songs  and 
lore  of  the  Eskimos  of  St.  Lawrence  Island,  in  Bering  Sea,  has  been 
presented  to  the  Department  of  Anthropology  by  Dr.  E.  0.  Camp- 
bell, for  ten  years  a  medical  missionary  and  government  agent  in 
Alaska.  These  Eskimos  are  rapidly  dying  out.  The  department 's 
collection  of  folk  music  and  native  speech  now  numbers  over  fifteen 
hundred  cylinders,  and  represents  many  distinct  tribes. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  has  presented  the  University  Library 
with  a  handsome  set  of  books  entitled  ' '  Gens  Eosa. ' '  The  books 
are  not  only  of  considerable  artistic  beauty,  but  also  of  great 
scientific  value. 

A  friend  of  the  University  has  presented  to  the  Regents  one 
hundred  dollars  to  be  used  for  the  payment  of  a  seventh  freshman 
advisor  for  women. 

Regent  Philip  E.  Bowles  has  contributed  fifty  dollars  toward  a 
fund  for  a  bronze  bust  in  honor  of  Professor  Hilgard. 

Imperial  Valley  Experiment  Station 

By  an  appropriation  of  $900  by  the  Supervisors  of  Imperial 
County,  and  the  subscription  of  a  like  amount  by  a  number  of 
citizens  of  that  county,  a  tract  of  twenty  acres  at  Meloland,  in  the 
Imperial  Valley,  has  been  given  to  the  University  for  use  as  an 
experiment  station.  The  University  has  conducted  agricultural 
research  in  Imperial  Valley  for  several  years  with  the  aid  of  legis- 
lative appropriations. 

The  Supervisors  of  Imperial  County  propose  to  make  an  addi- 
tional gift  of  Ion  acres  in  1912,  and  another  of  ten  acres  in  1913. 
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The  land  has  been  accepted  by  the  Eegents  with  the  understanding 
that  the  land  is  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  if  for  any  reason  the 
experiment  station  should  be  discontinued.  Work  buildings  and 
dwellings  for  the  staff  of  the  new  station  will  be  erected  at  a  cost 
of  about  $4000  as  a  charge  against  the  legislative  appropriation  for 
research  in  Imperial  County. 

The  Hesse  Memorial  Gift 

The  Hesse  Memorial  Committee,  composed  of  F.  W.  Bradley, 
Ross  E.  Brown,  Charles  Butters,  S.  B.  Christy,  C.  L.  Cory,  William 
Carey  Jones,  Hermann  Kower,  James  K.  Moffitt,  and  Frederick 
Slate,  has  oifered  to  the  Eegents,  and  the  Regents  have  agreed  to 
accept,  the  land  and  house  at  157  Santa  Clara  avenue,  Oakland,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  property  is  to  be  occupied  rent  free  by 
the  three  daughters  of  the  late  Professor  Hesse  as  long  as  any  of 
them  survive.  The  property  is  eventually  to  be  disposed  of  as  the 
Regents  see  fit  and  the  proceeds  held  as  an  endowment  for  a  scholar- 
ship in  the  College  of  Mechanics,  to  be  known  as  the  Hesse 
Memorial  Scholarship. 

The  Associated  Students  of  the  University  of  California  have 
offered  to  give,  and  the  Regents  have  agreed  to  accept,  four  houses 
and  their  sites  on  College  avenue  and  Sylvan  way,  the  rentals  from 
them  to  be  kept  in  a  separate  fund,  and  after  deducting  mainten- 
ance charges  to  be  available  toward  the  cost  of  constructing  the 
proposed  new  cinder  track. 

About  a  month  before  her  death  Mrs.  Jane  K.  Sather  gave  to  the 
Regents  $3838.72  for  the  completion  of  the  Sather  Gate  by  the 
erection  of  the  stone  vases  and  the  placing  of  a  bronze  inscription 
in  memory  of  Pedar  Sather. 

The  Regents  have  accepted  the  custody  of  $11,000  of  the 
Students'  Cooperative  Society,  guaranteeing  interest  at  5  per  cent, 
interest  accumulating  semi-annually,  the  investment  to  be  used 
eventually  in  the  equipment  of  permanent  quarters  for  the  society. 

An  accumulated  surplus  of  $6000  from  the  last  two  Summer 
Sessions  has  been  invested  by  the  Regents  as  an  endowment  for  any 
extraordinary  expenses  of  the  Summer  Session. 

Research  Fellowship 

Mr.  F.  M.  Smith,  of  Oakland,  has  established  a  research  fellow- 
ship for  the  investigation  of  certain  problems  incident  to  the 
growth  of  cities  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  region.     Attention  is  to 
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be  directed  especially  to  questions  relating  to  the  development  of 
parks,  playgrounds,  and  other  community  interests  demanding  par- 
ticular consideration  of  space  available  for  growth. 

Loan  Funds 

Dr.  Emma  L.  Merritt,  trustee,  has  transmitted  to  the  University 
one  thousand  dollars  for  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  ' '  Special  Senior 
Class  Loan  Fund — Academic  Year,  1911-12."  In  so  far  as  the 
money  is  repaid  at  the  expiration  of  a  year  and  a  half,  it  is  to  be 
returned  to  Dr.  Merritt,  as  trustee  for  the  donor,  who  wishes  her 
name  withheld. 

On  behalf  of  the  Napa  Seminary  Club,  Mrs.  Fanny  C.  Smith  has 
given  the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars  to  be  administered  as  loans 
to  undergraduates  of  the  junior  or  senior  classes. 

The  Class  of  '81  has  deposited  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  $1005.00  as  a  nucleus  of  a  loan  fund  for  students  in  the 
University. 


GROUNDS   AND   BUILDINGS 

The  Chemistry  Auditorium 

At  the  Regents'  meeting  of  November  14,  a  contract  was  author- 
ized with  F.  A.  Williams  for  the  erection  of  the  Chemistry  Audi- 
torium, a  portion  of  the  proposed  new  Chemistry  Hall,  at  a  cost  of 
$22,990,  to  be  charged  to  the  Permanent  Improvement  Fund.  In 
addition  to  the  amount,  about  $5000  will  be  spent  from  this  fund 
for  furnishings. 

The  new  structure  is  being  erected  north  of  the  present  Chem- 
istry Building  and  adjoining  it,  a  fireproof  structure  of  reinforced 
concrete,  containing  a  lecture  room  holding  485  people,  and  a  large 
preparation  room.  The  desk  in  the  lecture  room  is  to  be  made  of 
movable  sections  which  can  be  withdrawn  into  the  preparation 
room,  so  that  while  one  lecture  is  being  given  experimental  material 
for  the  next  can  be  prepared. 

The  cost  of  heating,  lighting,  ventilating,  and  power,  the  archi- 
tect's fee  and  the  inspector's  salary  are  not  included  in  the  con- 
tract price. 

Plan  for  Landscape  Gardening 

The  Committee  on  Grounds  and  Buildings  has  suggested  to  the 
Regents  a  permanent  plan  of  landscape  gardening  to  harmonize 
with  the  new  buildings  already  erected  and  to  be  erected  in  accord- 
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ance  with  the  Hearst  Plan.  The  committee  proposed  the  employ- 
ment of  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmstead,  Jr.,  son  of  the  F.  L.  Olmstead 
who  a  generation  ago  laid  out  the  plans  for  the  University  when 
North  and  South  Hall  were  built.  While  no  definite  action  was 
taken  the  Eegents  voted  that  it  was  now  desirable  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  this  work  and  the  proposal  will  receive  full  con- 
sideration. 

Agriculture  Hall 

Agriculture  Hall,  so  far  as  its  exterior  structure  is  concerned,  is 
now  about  completed.  The  interior  finishing  and  the  furnishing 
remain  to  be  done.  To  date  the  total  cost,  including  architect's 
fee  and  inspector's  salary,  has  been  about  $220,000.  The  furnishing 
is  expected  to  cost  about  $25,000  more.  The  Eegents '  Committee 
on  Grounds  and  Buildings  have  under  advisement  a  plan  for  a 
roadway  between  Agriculture  Hall  and  California  Hall,  with  a 
concrete  bridge  over  the  creek  and  with  connecting  walks  and 
drives  around  the  new  building. 

Bathhousk  at  the  Swimming  Pool 

The  Eegents  have  approved  the  plans  for  the  bathhouse  at  the 
Swimming  Pool  as  prepared  by  Mr.  Bernard  Maybeck.  The  house 
will  be  erected  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Grounds 
and  Buildings  at  a  cost  of  about  $5000,  as  a  charge  against  the 
gymnasium  fees. 

The  cost  of  the  Swimming  Pool  to  October  31,  1911,  was 
$17,286.57,  with  additional  charges  amounting  to  $3005.50  for  fences, 
water  supply  for  shower-baths,  temporary  bathhouse,  and  equip- 
ment, paid  for  by  receipts  from  students'  gymnasium  fees. 

Searby  Memorial  Tablet 

A  marble  tablet  has  been  placed  in  the  College  of  Pharmacy  at 
the  Affiliated  Colleges  in  memory  of  William  Martin  Searby,  the 
late  dean  of  the  faculty.  The  ceremony  of  unveiling  the  tablet  was 
presided  over  by  Dr.  Gaston  E.  Bacon,  president  of  the  College  of 
Pharmacy,  assisted  by  the  President  of  the  University,  Dr.  William 
T.  Wenzell,  Dr.  Josephine  B.  Winslow,  Dr.  Frank  H.  Dean  and 
Messrs.  John  H.  Dawson,  K.  B.  Bowerman,  and  Valentine  Schmidt, 
directors. 

The  University's  collection  of  paintings  formerly  in  the  Bacon 
Art  Gallery  has  been  moved  to  101  California  Hall,  where  the  pic- 
tures will  be  kept  until  some  suitable  building  is  secured.  The 
hanging  of  the  paintings  was  in  charge  of  a  committee  composed 
of  Professor  J.  G.  Howard,  C.  C.  Judson,  and  M.  F.  Cummings. 
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THE    UNIVERSITY    MEDAL 

The  prize  for  the  winning  design  submitted  in  the  contest  for 
the  University  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Roger  N.  Burnham,  of 
Brookline,  Massachusetts.  The  design  represents  a  youth  seated  on 
a  marble  bench,  on  the  back  of  which  is  carved:  "The  seat  and 
channels  of  our  learning."  In  the  foreground  is  a  Greek  vase, 
while  the  background  represents  the  Hearst  Memorial  Mining  Build- 
ing against  a  rising  forest  of  eucalj'ptus  trees. 

Mr.  Arthur  Putnam,  the  California  sculptor,  was  awarded  a 
second  prize.  His  design  received  special  commendation  and  dies 
will  be  made  of  it  for  future  use. 


OPENING  OF  MUSEUM  OF  ANTHROPOLOGY 

The  Museum  of  Anthropology  of  the  University  of  California, 
comprising  the  great  Hearst  collections  in  archaeology  and  eth- 
nology, was  opened  for  public  exhibition  October  4,  1911,  in  its 
temporary  quarters  at  the  Affiliated  Colleges  in  San  Francisco,  with 
a  reception  tendered  by  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst  and  the  Regents  of 
the  University  to  four  hundred  guests. 

Mrs.  Hearst  organized  expeditions  in  California  and  in  Peru, 
Italy,  and  Egypt  in  1899  and  1900,  though  more  or  less  systematic 
collecting  had  been  supported  by  her  for  some  years  previous.  In 
1901  a  department  of  Anthropology  was  organized,  of  which  F.  W. 
Putnam  was  director  from  1903  to  1909.  In  1903,  owing  to  lack 
of  a  suitable  building  on  the  campus  at  Berkeley,  the  bulk  of  the 
collections  were  removed  to  the  vacant  western  building  at  the 
Affiliated  Colleges,  which  measures  about  75  by  100  feet  and  in- 
cludes three  stories  and  a  basement.  Here  the  collections  were 
gradually  unpacked,  ordered,  catalogued,  and  put  in  a  condition  of 
accessible  storage,  which  rendered  them  available  for  study  and 
for  the  inspection  of  limited  parties  of  visitors. 

During  1911  Mrs.  Hearst  provided  for  placing  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  collections  under  glass,  to  assure  their  protection  and 
make  possible  their  public  exhibition.  The  Museum  is  now  open 
to  visitors  daily  throughout  the  year,  excepting  Mondays,  but 
including  all  Sundays  and  holidays,  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  In  the 
three  months  since  its  opening  there  have  been  over  twelve  thousand 
visitors.  The  exhibits  displayed  consist  of:  Ethnology  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Indians;  Archaeology  of  Peru;  Archaeology  of  Greece  and 
Italy;  Archaeology  of  Egypt;  and  a  Revolving  Exhibit.  This  last 
is  changed  periodically  at   intervals  of  about  two   months,   a   new 
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unit  colleetion  illustrating  some  definite  point  in  the  history  of  man, 
or  showing  some  new  accession,  being  installed  each  time.  In  addi- 
tion, exhibits  of  the  ethnology  of  the  Indians  of  the  North  Pacific 
Coast,  and  of  the  Southwest,  are  in  course  of  preparation. 

A  part  of  the  Peruvian  and  Egyptian  collections,  all  the  abun- 
dant series  of  specimens  illustrating  the  archaeology  of  California, 
and  the  material  from  the  Plains  Indians,  the  Pacific  Coast  Island- 
ers, the  Philippines,  and  other  regions,  must  remain,  for  the  present 
at  least,  in  storage,  awaiting  either  the  larger,  permanent  building 
that  will  ultimately  be  the  home  of  the  collections,  or  a  more  ex- 
tensive equipment  than  is  now  available. 

Mrs.  Hearst 's  gifts  to  the  Museum  and  the  researches  carried  on 
in  connection  with  its  work  have  approximated  a  million  dollars, 
making  the  largest  single  contribution  to  the  furtherance  of  an- 
thropology ever  made  in  America  and  perhaps  in  the  world.  The 
present  value  of  the  collections  may  be  estimated  to  be  several 
times  their  original  cost.  A  number  of  other  patrons  who  have 
supplemented  Mrs.  Hearst 's  efforts  have  helped  to  round  out  the 
collections  and  bring  them  up  to  a  total  of  seventy  thousand  well 
coordinated  specimens.  There  are  only  two  other  university 
museums  of  anthropology  in  the  country  that  are  comparable  in 
scope  and  importance,  and  only  the  general  museums  in  New  York 
and  Chicago,  and  the  National  Museum  in  Washington,  surpass  the 
University's  Museum  in  size.  Both  as  regards  magnitude  of  the 
collections,  therefore,  and  the  extent  of  investigations  prosecuted, 
as  represented  in  the  publication  in  American  Archaeology  and 
Ethnology,  the  University  occupies  a  prominent  and  distinctive 
place  among  the  institutions  of  the  country  that  have  given  their 
attention  to  anthropology. 


DEPAETMENT    OP    AGEICULTUEE 

The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  has  established  at  the  Uni- 
versity a  cooperative  laboratory  for  determining  the  value  of  com- 
mercial seeds  and  the  identification  of  unknown  seeds  or  plants 
submitted  to  it.  Miss  Anna  M.  Lute,  Scientific  Assistant  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  has  been  given  charge  of  the  laboratory. 

The  fourth  annual  tour  of  the  Agricultural  demonstration  train 
began  November  13.  The  first  trip  took  in  the  Sacramento  district. 
Other  trips  will  be  made  to  the  Colfax  district,  San  Joaquin  and 
Owens  valleys,  Placerville,  Southern  California,  including  Imperial 
Valley,  the  Coast  Line,  northward  from  Los  Angeles,  and  the  Bay 
counties,  northward  from  Santa  Clara  and  San  Jose. 
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MUSIC    AND    DRAMA 
Half-Hours  of  Music 

October  22 — Mrs.  Fanny  Ellsmore  Larsen,  pianist;  Mr.  Sanford 
Bennett,  baritone;  Mr.  Marshall  W.  Giselman,  accompanist. 

October  29 — Miss  Aileen  Murphy,  pianist,  presented  by  Mr. 
Eoscoe  Warren  Lucy;  Miss  Ora  Heckell,  soprano. 

November  5 — Miss  Ora  Heckell,  dramatic  soprano,  Miss  Ruby 
Moore,  contralto,  Miss  Millicent  Talbot,  soprano,  Mr.  Herman  Hiller, 
baritone,  presented  by  Mrs.  Jessie  Dean  Moore;  Mr.  Frederick 
Maurer,  Jr.,  accompanist. 

November  12 — Miss  Rey  Del  Valle,  soprano,  and  Mr.  Uda  Wal- 
dorp,  pianist. 

November  19 — The  Metropolitan  Male  Quartette,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Whigam,  director;  Mr.  O.  T.  Smyth,  first  tenor;  Mr.  M.  S.  Morrison, 
second  tenor;  Mr.  W.  E.  Whigam,  first  bass;  Mr.  W.  H.  Grandeman, 
second  base;  Miss  Maud  E.  Steiner,  accompanist. 

November  26— The  Treble  Clef  Club  of  San  Francisco,  Mrs.  Mil- 
ton McMurray,  president;  Mr.  Paul  Steindorff,  musical  director; 
Mr.  Wm.  Goodrum,  accompanist. 

December  3 — Mr.  Robert  H.  Thomas,  baritone,  Mr.  Vincent  de 
Arrillaga,  pianist. 

December  10 — Miss  Helen  Danielsen,  soprano.  Miss  Lillian 
Lineer,  soprano,  Mr.  Herbert  von  Meyerinck,  clarinetist,  presented 
by  Madam  von  Meyerinck;  Mr.  Stanley  Sprague,  accompanist. 


MEETINGS   AND   LECTURES 

University  Meetings 

October  27 — Arthur  Maxson  Smith,  Ph.D.,  minister  of  the  Berkeley 
Unitarian  Church;  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Reed,  Associate  Professor  of 
Government.     Music:  Mr.  Forrest  A.  Plant   '13. 

November  10 — President  Benjamin  I.  Wheeler,  Messrs.  Ezra 
Decoto  '00,  Robert  W.  Sibley  '03,  and  John  E.  Gabbert  '07.  Music: 
University  Cadet  Band  and  the  Glee  Club. 

November  24 — The  University  Chorus  and  Orchestra,  Women's 
Mandolin  Club,  Treble  Clef  Society,  and  the  Cadet  Band. 

December  8 — Mr.  Ng  Poon  Chew,  editor  of  the  Chinese  daily 
paper,  * '  Chung  Sai  Yat  Po. ' ' 

January  19 — William  Shakespeare,  Professor  of  Singing  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  and  at  the  Queen's  College,  London; 
Adolph  C.  Miller,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Commerce. 
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College  op  Commerce 

Mr.  George  C.  Pardee,  ex-governor  of  California,  delivered  a  lec- 
ture on  the  evening  of  November  23,  1911,  his  subject  being  "Con- 
servation. ' ' 

Department  of  Economics 

Two  lectures  were  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of 
Economics: 

November  4,  1911— Mr.  A.  J.  Pillsbury,  "The  "Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act." 

November  21,  1911 — Mrs.  Lillie  MoUer  Galbreth,  "Vocational 
Guidance. ' ' 

Department  of  Education 

Beginning  January  25,  the  Department  of  Education  will  eon- 
duct  a  series  of  lectures  on  vocational  opportunities  for  women. 
The  speakers,  with  their  subjects,  follow:  Professor  E.  B.  Babcock, 
Agriculture;  Miss  Ednah  Eich,  Domestic  Science;  Miss  J.  V.  Berry, 
Applied  Chemistry;  Miss  Julia  Morgan,  Architecture;  Mr.  C.  S. 
Greene,  Library  Work;  Mrs.  May  L.  Cheney,  Vocational  Guidance; 
Miss  Jessie  Peixotto,  Special  Forms  of  Social  Service ;  Dr.  W.  F.  Snow, 
Public  Health  Service;  Mr.  H.  Weinstock,  Business;  Mrs.  Ernest 
S.  Simpson,  Journalism;  Dr.  Adelaide  Brown,  Medicine;  Professor 
A.  F.  Lange,  The  Eelation  of  Vocational  to  General  Training. 

Lectures  on  Forestry 
Hugo   Winkenwerder,    Associate   Professor    of   Forestry    in   the 
University  of  Washington,  gave  three  lectures  as  follows: 
November  13 — The  Field  of  Forestry. 
November  14 — The  Training  of  the  Forester. 
November  15 — Forests  and  American  History. 

Harvey  Club  Lecture 

Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  Consulting  Biologist,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  before  the  Harvey  Club  on 
"Concealing  Coloration  in  Animals,"  on  the  evening  of  November 
17,  1911. 

Hitchcock  Lectures 

Five  lectures  on  the  Hitchcock  Foundation  were  delivered  by  Dr. 
Eichard  Mills  Pearce,  Professor  of  Eesearch  Medicine  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  evenings  of  January  22  to  January 
26.  inclusive.  The  titles  were:  From  Antiquity  to  1800;  The  De- 
velopment of  Laboratories  for  the  Medical  Sciences;  Pasteur  and 
the  Else  of  Bacteriology;  Present  Day  Methods  and  Problems; 
Medical  Eesearch  in  American  Universities. 
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Philosophical  Union 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Philosophical  Union  for  the  fall  semester 
was  held  on  January  26.  Dr.  Warner  Brown  was  the  speaker,  and 
his  subject.  "The  Ground  and  Validity  of  Judgments  of  Worth: 
How  far,  and  in  what  sense,  have  they  objectivity  and  universality." 

Physics  Department  Meetings 

October  27 — Mr.  E.  B.  Abbott,  Automatic  Electric  Valves  and 
Commutators. 

November  10 — Dr.  R.  S.  Minor,  The  Nature  of  White  Light. 

November  24 — Dr.  T.  Sidney  Elston,  Eesonance  Spectra  of  Iodine 
Vapor. 

Department  op  Political  Science 

The  Department  of  Political  Science,  in  cooperation  with  the 
League  of  the  Republic,  has  announced  a  course  of  lectures  on 
"Problems  before  the  Citizenship  of  California,"  extending  from 
January  to  March.     Some  of  the  speakers  and  titles  follow: 

Mr.  A.  J.  Pillsbury,  The  Rationale  of  Workmen  's  Compensation. 

Mr.  Charles  Wesley  Reed,  A  Civil  Service  Law  for  California. 

Hon.  A.  B.  Nye,  The  State  Budget. 

Mr.  O.  K.  Cushing.  The  Treatment  of  First  Offenders  . 

Hon.  John  W.  Stetson,  County  Government  Reorganization. 

Mr.  Max  Thelen,  Administration  of  the  Public  Utilities  Law. 

Professor  Carl  C.  Plehn,  Taxation  in  California. 

Hon  Everett  J.  Brown,  California  Prisons. 

Sigma  Xi  Lecture 

November  1,  1911 — Dr.  W.  S.  SnoU,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  The  Science  of  Applying  the  Facts  to  Science. 

Local  Zoology  Lectures 

This  series  of  lectures  has  been  announced  for  Mondays,  at 
4  p.m.,  beginning  January  22.     The  speakers  and  subjects  follow: 

Mr.  Grinnell,  Midwinter  Birds  on  the  University  Campus. 

Mr.  Grinnell,  Identification  of  Birds  from  Songs  and  Actions. 

Mr.  Grinnell,  Some  Mammals  of  California  and  their  Economic 
Relations. 

Mr.  Grinnell,  Water  Birds  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Professor  Torrey,  The  Sacramento  Salmon. 

Professor  Torrey,  The  Life  of  an  Oyster. 

Professor  Ritter,  The  Reptiles  of  California,  especially  the  Pois- 
onous varieties. 
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Professor  Bitter,  The  Frogs,  Toads  and  Salamanders  of  Berkeley 
and  Vicinity. 

Three  lectures  on  the  Work  of  the  San  Diego  Marine  Biological 
Station: 

Professor  Eitter,  The  Purposes  of  the  Station. 

Professor  Eitter,  Methods  of  Work,  at  Sea  and  in  the  Labora- 
tory, Biological  and  Hydrographic. 

Professor  Eitter,  Eesults  already  Eeached  and  Problems  in  Hand. 

Mr.  Grinnell,  The  Spring  Migration  of  Birds. 

Mr.  Grinnell,  Nests  and  Eggs. 

Professor  Torrey,  Instincts  and  the  Beginning  of  Intelligence  in 
Organisms. 

Professor  Torrey,  Instincts  and  Intelligence  in  the  Higher  Animals. 

Other  Lectures 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  San  Francisco  branch  of  the  American 
Archaeological  Society,  two  lectures  were  given  as  follows: 

December  7 — Professor  Charles  Knapp,  of  Barnard  College,  The 
Eoman  Theatre. 

December  19 — Professor  Caspar  Eene  Gregory,  of  the  University 
of  Leipzig,  Mount  Sinai:  Its  Monasteries  and  Manuscripts. 

Mr.  Henry  Hornbostel,  Professor  of  Architecture  in  the  Carnegie 
Technical  Schools,  made  two  addresses  at  the  University,  the  first, 
on  October  23,  1911,  entitled  "The  Architecture  of  Yucatan,"  the 
second  on  "The  Use  of  Imagination  in  Architecture,"  delivered 
October  24. 

On  the  evening  of  November  23,  Mr.  Edward  Bennett  spoke  on 
' '  City  Plans. ' ' 

Dr.  Eudolph  Herzog  on  November  4  delivered  an  address  in 
German  on  the  subject,  "Ueber  Lebensbejahung  und  eigene  Dich- 
tung. ' ' 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Mining  Association,  Mr.  W.  H.  Storms, 
a  widely  known  mining  engineer,  made  an  address  on  ' '  Mine  Timber- 
ing. ' ' 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Kosmos  Club  on  November  6,  Professor  C. 
A.  Kofoid  spoke  on  "The  Eelation  of  Socialistic  Doctrines  to 
Eeligion. ' '  Dr.  J.  C.  Merriam  addressed  the  meeting  of  the  Club 
on  December  4,  his  subject  being  "The  Formation  of  Public 
Opinion. " 

The  Hon.  A.  J.  Pillsbury,  chairman  of  the  Industrial  Accident 
Board,  gave  a  public  lecture  at  the  University  on  November  13,  on 
"The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act." 
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UNDERGRADUATE   AFFAIRS 
Honor  Societies 

Beta  Tau 

Beta  Tau,  the  honor  society  of  the  mining  and  geological  asso- 
ciations, has  elected  to  membership  J.  P.  Buwalda  '12,  E.  F.  Davis 
'10,  F.  L.  Wilson  '12,  Arthur  Eaton  '13,  W.  A.  Larson  '13,  and 
C.  A.  Allen   '12. 

Prytanean  Society 

The  Prytanean  Society  has  admitted  to  membership  Carolin 
Teichart  '12,  Dolores  Bradley  '12,  Reid  Venable  '12,  Doris  Spencer 
'12,  Penelope  Murdock  '12,  Grace  Weeks  '12,  Mildred  Porter  '12, 
Alice  Hiestand  '12,  Catherine  Walker  '12,  Catherine  Carlton  '13, 
Amy  Waite  '13,  May  Christal  '13,  Harriet  Judd  '13,  and  Barbara 
Nachtrieb  '13.  Miss  Sherman,  superintendent  of  the  Infirmary,  and 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Deutsch  were  elected  to  honorary  membership. 

Winged  Helmet 

The  Winged  Helmet  Society  has  elected  M.  K.  Campbell,  Arthur 
Eaton,  R.  M.  Hill,  R.  A.  Silent,  Lyman  Grimes,  R.  W.  Rust,  R.  G. 
Sproul,  H.  A.  Stern,  C.  M.  Torrey,  W.  N.  King,  and  Professor  T.  M. 
Putnam. 

The  Cabnot  Debate 

The  subject  for  the  Intercollegiate  Carnot  debate  is  ' '  The  Rela- 
tions of  France  and  Germany. ' '  The  debate  will  be  held  in  Berkeley 
on  February  2. 

Peace  Prize  Discussion 

The  prize  awarded  by  the  Northern  California  Peace  Society  for 
the  undergraduate  contest  was  won  by  A.  W.  Drury  '14.  The  dis- 
cussion was  held  October  21  in  Hearst  Hall;  Mr.  Robert  C.  Root, 
Pacific  Coast  Secretary  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  presided, 
and  the  judges  were  Rev.  A.  M.  Smith,  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in 
Berkeley,  Mr.  William  Burrow  '9.5,  and  Mr.  Owen  Hotle,  of  Oakland. 
Mr.  Drury  and  Mr.  Milton  Marks  '14  will  form  the  team  to  meet 
the  Stanford  men  in  the  intercollegiate  discussion. 

Bonnheim  Discussion 

The  Bonnheim  Discussion  prize  for  the  Upper  Division  was  won 
by  T.  J.  Ledwich  '12.  The  subject  was  "The  Moral  Obligations  of 
a  Citizen  as  Regards  Membership  in  a  Political  Party. ' '    President 
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Wheeler  presided  over  the  contest,  and  the  judges  were  Rev.  A.  M. 
Smith,  P.  T.  Tompkins  '92,  and  W.  H.  Gorrill  '95. 

The  subject  for  the  Lower  Division  contest  has  been  announced 
as  ' '  The  Dormitory  as  a  Factor  in  College  Life. ' ' 

The  Bench  and  Bar  Club 

A  new  law  organization,  to  be  known  as  the  Bench  and  Bar  Club, 
has  been  organized  with  the  following  sixteen  members:  R.  C.  Fay, 
R.  W.  Macdonald,  J.  W.  Gardener,  G.  L.  Jones,  C.  S.  Johnston,  S. 
G.  Wilder,  L.  S.  Black,  A.  B.  Tinning,  R.  H.  Clark,  R.  L.  Bradford, 
Byron  Coleman,  C.  H.  Thompson,  G.  D.  Wimp,  S.  R.  Sterne,  H.  M. 
Albright,  A.  S.  Burrill, 

Senior  Women's  Hall 

Senior  Women  's  Hall  was  formally  opened  by  the  senior  women 
on  the  afternoon  of  November  24.  About  two  hundred  guests 
visited  the  building,  after  which  the  seniors  gathered  for  a  basket 
supper,  followed  by  their  regular  meeting. 
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THE  QUICK  IN  THE  "DEAD"" 


Herbert  Putnam 


This  spot,  to-day,  combines  elements  of  the  permanent 
which  a  visitor  would  not  find  in  equal  degree  anywhere 
else  on  this  continent.  He  faces  the  glory  of  the  everlasting 
hills;  he  is  conscious  of  the  proximity  of  the  ceaseless  sea; 
he  stands  in  an  edifice  bearing  the  imprint  of  a  civilization 
bygone  by  twenty  centuries  which  yet  dominates  the 
thoughts,  the  actions  and  the  modes  of  mankind;  he  is 
under  the  cloak  of  an  institution  which,  however  changing 
its  methods,  apparatus  and  personnel,  seeks  consistently  to 
enforce  to  the  present  the  lessons  of  the  past,  and  has  for 
its  law  and  aim  the  pursuit  of  truth — our  nearest  approach 
to  the  absolute — and  the  development  of  character,  which  is 
the  object  of  human  effort  in  its  eternal  progress.  Across  the 
bay  he  notes  the  persistent  will  of  a  community  persisting, 
— refusing  to  be  frustrated  by  a  catastrophic  reverse.  He 
seems  thus  environed  by  manifestations  of  the  permanent. 
And  of  all  the  reflections  which  may  come  to  him  here, 
this  surely  would  surge  uppermost :  the  enduring  in  nature 
and  even  the  enduring  in  man.  If  his  visit  be  on  Charter 
Day,  another  element  will  be  added — in  the  deliberate  pur- 
pose which  this  day  declares — of  linking  the  present  grate- 
fully with  the  past — the  achievement  with  its  origins.  And 
if  he  be  a  librarian,  on  this  particular  Charter  Day,  he 
will  inevitably  be  affected  by  a  potent  one  in  addition: 


*  Address  delivered  at  the  Charter  Day  Exercises,  March  23,  1912. 
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the  knowledge  that  on  this  day  you  will  dedicate  an  edifice 
which  will  add  another  link  to  the  past — not  by  reviving 
it  in  a  particular  architectural  mode,  but  by  actually  con- 
serving what  may  be  worthy  and  serviceable  of  it  as  re- 
corded by  man  himself  throughout  the  ages.  In  these 
several  manifestations — especially  in  contrast  with  the 
kaleidoscopic  activities  of  what  we  call  "the  affairs"  of 
the  moment — there  is  a  sort  of  assurance  very  tranquiliz- 
ing.  They  give  one  a  sense  of  rest, — a  conviction  of  con- 
tinuity. And,  with  the  excuse  of  a  later  purpose,  I  ask 
you  to  notice  that  they  do  so  because,  and  in  proportion 
as,  they  seem  to  keep  alive  the  so-called  "dead."  What 
is  the  dead  in  nature,  when  there  is  no  item  of  creation 
that  does  not  prolong  its  service  indefinitely  in  the  life  of 
others?  What  is  there  dead  in  a  work  of  man,  worthy  in 
its  inception,  which  has  made  its  contribution  to  the 
thought,  the  taste,  the  spirit,  or  the  comfort  of  man?  Is 
the  Parthenon  dead  because  it  stands  now  an  untenanted 
ruin?  Is  the  theatre  at  Athens  dead  because  Aeschylus 
and  Sophocles  have  passed?  You  have  a  refutation  here, 
of  such  a  supposition.  But  if  you  lacked  it  there  would 
be  ample  besides.  The  glory  of  Greece  has  not  departed. 
"On  a  map  of  the  world  you  may  cover  Judaea  with  your 
thumb,  and  Athens  with  a  finger  tip.  Neither  is  quoted 
in  the  prices  current :  yet  they  both  lord  it  in  the  thoughts 
and  actions  of  mankind." 

But  it  is  not  merely  because  they  do  that  the  evidence 
of  them  is  sought,  preserved  and  studied  here.  For  the 
evidence  is  similarly  sought  of  other  civilizations  of  which 
no  such  assertion  could  be  made,  or  at  least  in  no  like 
degree :  and  even  of  human  efforts  and  experiences  ante- 
dating so-called  civilization.  A  museum  may  be  the  cus- 
todian of  it;  and  such  a  museum  will  gather  and  conserve 
it  to  the  most  minute  fragment,  bone,  ornament,  imple- 
ment,— counting  each  precious, — with  no  hierarchy  amongst 
them;  and  the  scientist  will  study  them  with  an  impartial 
zeal  as  if,  though  their  uses,  their  performance  be  passed, 
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— they  are  all,  in  a  sense,  vital.  For  they  are  all  regarded 
as  significant  expressions  of  man,  and  as  contributory  to 
that  greatest  of  sciences  within  the  attainable  studies  of 
man, — man  himself. 

But  while  this  interest  is  accepted  as  warrantable  in 
the  case  of  every  object  and  every  process  in  nature,  and 
in  the  case  of  man,  of  most  monuments  left  by  him — and 
of  most  relics,  there  is  a  point  at  which  it  demurs :  it 
accepts  the  contents  of  the  museum,  but  it  begins  to  hesi- 
tate at  the  contents  of  the  library. 

The  contents  of  a  library  are  also  expressions  of  man, 
and  one  would  say  the  most  significant,  for  they  are  in 
addition  the  conscious  expressions.  They  reflect  his  state, 
— which  is  all  that  the  contents  of  a  museum  do, — but  they 
record  also  his  own  memory  of  the  past,  his  own  hope  for 
the  future,  his  concept  of  his  relation  with  his  fellows  and 
with  the  infinite,  and  his  intimate  communion  with  him- 
self. They  are  man  looking  backward,  forward,  upward 
and  inward.  And  they  are  man  the  artist  employing  the 
vehicle  which  is  his  unique  endowment,  for  the  utilization 
of  his  gift  to  inform  or  to  affect  his  fellows.  They  are 
not  merely  man  static,  they  are  man  dynamic. 

No  one  questions  this;  no  one  doubts  that  books  include 
all  this ;  no  one  opposes  the  establishment  of  libraries  which 
enable  the  benefits  of  books  to  be  conserved,  to  be  made 
accessible  and  to  be  diffused.  But  in  the  case  of  books 
distinctions  are  drawn  which  are  not  drawn  in  the  case 
of  that  other  subject  matter.  A  monument  is  preserved 
and  studied  however  crude,  ineffective  or  inartistic  its  form. 
Other  relics  are  not  rejected  because  they  represent  a  folly, 
a  perverse  fancy,  or  a  mere  temporary  fashion.  But  a 
book  is  to  be  subjected  to  a  severer  test:  if  as  history  or 
science  it  be  inexact  in  its  facts  or  crude  in  its  method, 
if  as  doctrine  it  has  been  superseded,  or  if,  as  mere  liter- 
ature it  lacks  art :  especially  if  as  an  influence  upon  men 
or  affairs  it  did  not  "count,"  it  is  to  be  laid  aside  among 
the  things  not  nominally,  but  really,  dead.     And  what  so 
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dead  as  a  "dead"  book?  Cast  a  stone  into  the  Pacific  and 
its  influence  will  be  felt  on  the  shore  of  Japan.  Cast  a 
word  into  the  air  and  its  influence  will  be  carried  through 
endless  centuries  to  the  farthest  fixed  star.  But  cast  a 
word  upon  the  printed  page,  and  unless  it  be  sustained 
by  the  conviction  or  by  the  taste  of  posterity,  it  will  perish 
with  the  generation  which  gave  it  birth.  And  the  covers 
which  contain  it  are  but  as  cerements  which  its  author  has 
folded  about  it,  to  lay  it — his  precious  nursling,  perhaps — 
decently  to  rest. 

For,  unfortunately,  man,  wise  in  so  many  books  has 
chosen  also  to  be  foolish  in  many :  foolish  and  ignorant  and 
irrational,  perverse,  artless  and  trivial.  And  these  latter 
books  are  therefore  to  be  rejected  of  men, — avoided  in 
study,  kept  out  of  our  libraries.  Otherwise  they  become 
not  merely  an  inconvenience  but  an  oppression.  Their 
deadness  is  not  the  mere  passive  deadness  of  those  other 
things:  it  is  a  deadness  which  encumbers,  afflicts.  Their 
presence  misleads.  It  is  also  unjust  to  their  neighbors, — 
to  those  which  still  "contain  the  life  blood  of  a  master 
spirit."  It  insults  these  by  a  pretension  of  equality,  and 
it  impedes  their  service. 

I  do  not  construct  this  assertion  out  of  the  imagination : 
it  is  the  actual  plaint  of  a  distinguished  statesman,  his- 
torian and  man  of  letters  (titles  for  this  argument,  in  the 
crescendo) .  He  was  called  upon,  recently,  to  help  dedicate 
a  new  library  building,  and  made  the  "congratulatory" 
address.  The  building  he  could  laud  unreservedly;  but 
when  he  regarded  the  collection  which  it  was  to  house,  he 
had  his  scruples.  One  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  vol- 
umes ! — and  so  small  a  fraction  of  them  worth  the  perusal : 
the  rest — dead.  And  he  was  ' '  hideously  depressed, ' '  as  one 
looking  upon  any  such  mass  of  matter  in  decay :  the  more, 
because  in  this  case,  owing  to  still  existing  prejudices,  their 
decay  did  not  offer  the  relief  of  an  ultimate  complete 
annihilation. 
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Had  Lord  Rosebery  been  speaking  seriously  his  depres- 
sion might  have  been  partly  that  of  the  statesman,  consid- 
ering how  little  literature  seems  to  control  the  affairs  of 
a  nation,  partly  that  of  the  man-of-letters,  tired  in  the 
production  of  it.  I  think  that  it  could  have  been  far  less, 
if  at  all,  that  of  the  historian.  In  fact,  his  tone  was  jocu- 
lar. He  had  reflected  that  the  dedicatory  speeches  already 
made  at  the  2200  existing  Carnegie  libraries  alone,  repre- 
sented 220,000  platitudes;  and  he  was,  he  declared,  in  de- 
spair as  he  saw  himself  called  upon  to  add  to  these  at  least 
ten  more.  He  really  hadn  't  a  thought  to  utter  worthy  of  the 
occasion  and  the  audience.  And  he  then  proceeded  to  utter 
the  thought — or  rather  the  emotion — which  I  have  quoted. 
It  struck  the  audience  as  exquisitely  humorous;  and  the 
report  of  the  address  is  punctuated  with  ''laughter." 

But  the  sentiment,  detached  from  the  context  and  the 
occasion,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  comment  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  has  been  echoed  in  gravity;  and 
its  influence  upon  common  opinion  may  be  considerable. 
It  may  be  the  greater  because  of  another  opinion  announced 
among  us  by  an  authority  for  us  of  even  greater  weight : — 
that  a  five-foot  shelf  may  include  all  the  books  essential 
to  a  liberal  culture — so  far  as  books  alone  can  give  this. 
And  you  will  not  blame  a  librarian  if  he  seizes  an  occasion 
such  as  this  to  analyze  it  with  reference  to  its  justice,  or 
the  reverse.  For  if  the  logic  be  sound,  it  may,  it  should, 
modify  substantially  the  current  concept  of  at  least  our 
research  libraries,  and  therefore  fundamentally  their  ad- 
ministration. 

Now  the  analysis  must  involve  some  consideration  of 
the  elements  which  go  to  make  the  conventional  library 
of  to-day.  The  most  obvious  is  current  literature.  It  is 
this  which  influences  common  opinion  most  keenly:  for  it 
is  nearest  the  observer.  And  it  is  this  which  causes  most 
pain  to  the  discreet.  On  a  previous  Charter  Day  your 
speaker  voiced  a  lamentation  upon  it:  5000  books  pub- 
lished annually  in  the  United  States  alone,  of  which  not 
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a  thousand  deserved  to  be, — and  less  deserved  to  survive! 
Fortunate  if,  as  prophesied,  the  very  paper  on  which  the 
rest  are  printed  will  perish  within  a  generation.  "Se  non 
e  vero, "  this  prophecy,  it  was  at  least  "ben  trovato." 
They  ought  to  perish. 

Now  let  me  declare  at  once  that  the  implication  (and 
it  is  a  common  one),  that  such  books — the  unworthy  resi- 
duum— go  largely  to  the  making  of  our  libraries  to-day, 
is  a  false  one.  They  form  a  trifling  percentage  of  the 
accessions  of  even  our  municipal  libraries;  and  but  a 
negligible  percentage  of  the  acquisitions  of  our  libraries 
for  research.  For  indeed  the  process  is  not  one  of  exclu- 
sion, but  of  selection.  The  available  funds  can  not  extend 
to  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  current  output.  And  if 
in  the  leading  libraries  they  still  apply  in  some  degree 
to  books  of  little  worth  as  fact  or  opinion  or  literature, 
it  is  through  the  survival  of  a  notion  once  held  among 
our  librarians,  that  the  first  duty  of  such  a  library 
was  to  get  people  to  read:  and  that  the  sole  means  of  at- 
tracting the  inexpert  or  the  indifferent  was  to  offer  them 
the  books  which  are  contemporary  with  their  taste  and 
associations,  even  if  inferior  to  their  intelligence.  Improve- 
ment in  their  taste  would  follow.  The  notion  was  politi- 
cally unsound:  for  it  is  no  function  of  a  municipality  to 
supply  the  inferior  in  any  field,  least  of  all  in  education ; 
and  the  improvement  does  not  follow.  For  the  effect  of 
a  debilitating  book  is  to  debilitate :  and  the  most  of  those 
books  are  debilitating  which  neither  require  thought  on 
the  part  of  the  reader,  nor  lift  his  taste.  It  is  not  by  rest 
but  by  effort  that  either  thought  or  taste  is  developed. 
But  I  believe  the  notion  is  passing.  At  any  rate  the  neces- 
sity for  recourse  to  it :  since  with  us  in  America  the  reading 
habit  is  already  general  and  avid;  and  the  problem  is  no 
longer  to  create,  but  to  direct  it.  I  personally  hope  that 
the  time  will  come  when  our  public  libraries  will  revert 
to  the  recommendation  of  Emerson,  and  buy  no  book  in 
any  but  the  literature  of  knowledge,  less  than  a  year  old. 
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This,  as  a  measure  of  expediency,  to  prevent  misunder- 
standing; but  also  because  between  the  advertisements  of 
publishers,  the  favor  of  the  populace,  the  whims  of  critics 
and  the  contempt  of  scholars,  steering  is  so  difficult. 

But  the  greater  part — far  more  than  nine-tenths — of 
the  books  in  our  libraries  represent  literature  of  the  past. 
And  it  is  these  to  which  Lord  Rosebery  referred  at  Glasgow. 

They  belong  to  one  of  two  categories:  the  literature  of 
knowledge  or  the  literature  of  power.  The  literature  of 
power  is  that  put  forth  by  the  emotion  or  by  the  imagi- 
nation, of  man,  or  by  man  purely  as  poet  or  artist,  ap- 
pealing rather  to  the  emotion  or  to  the  imagination  than  to 
the  reason.  And  the  test  of  them  as  literature  is  their 
sincerity.  Their  art  may  be  defective:  but  if  they  ex- 
pressed sincerely  the  emotion  or  the  imagination  of  man — 
of  a  man — at  whatever  epoch,  they  had  and  they  retain,  a 
value.  They  are  autobiographic;  and  no  study  of  man 
can  be  complete  without  recourse  to  them;  no  study  of 
man's  history,  for  it  is  emotion  and  imagination  rather 
than  reason,  which  have  been,  as  they  are,  the  moving  im- 
pulses of  men  in  affairs — even  and  especially,  in  the  crises 
of  life.  The  cumulated  reason  may  be  the  fuel,  but  the 
emotions  and  the  imagination  are  the  flame;  and  it  is  the 
flame  that  does  the  work. 

And  so  such  books  should  survive;  and  whatever  their 
rank  in  the  world  literature  should  be  studied.  If  they 
cease  to  affect  in  one  relation,  they  must  continue  to  ap- 
peal in  another.  The  author  may  have  left  no  imprint 
upon  his  generation;  he  may  not  have  expressed  a  type; 
he  may  have  lived,  thought,  felt  and  died  in  isolation.  Well, 
then,  the  very  fact  of  his  isolation  may  be  important.  The 
sporadic  among  plants  yields  the  opportunity  for  a  new 
species.  (How  else,  the  navel  orange?)  Shall  we  admit  less 
of  the  sporadic  among  men  ?  ' '  Whatsoever  page  the  authen- 
tic soul  of  man  has  touched  with  her  immortalizing  finger 
is  as  fresh  and  fair  to-day  as  it  was  to  the  world's  grey 
fathers. ' ' 
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So  that  it  be  authentic.  That  is  the  test.  But  of  how 
many  books  published  prior  to  the  twentieth  century  or 
at  least  prior  to  the  Hoe  press,  can  we  say  that  they  were 
not  authentic?  And  as  to  the  books  written  before  the 
invention  of  printing  there  is  not  one;  not  one  however 
crude  which  did  not  express  truly  something  which  is 
worthy  of  study  to-day,  even  though  it  may  no  longer  serve 
as  a  guide  to  conduct.  The  very  effort  to  produce  it,  the 
very  expense  of  publishing  it,  is  an  assurance.  The  very 
fact  that  it  has  survived,  imports. 

Now  it  is  quite  true  that  such  books  are  not  of  an 
equality.  The  authentic  soul  of  one  author  is  by  no  means 
completely  the  authentic  soul  of  man :  and  the  souls  of 
authors  differ  hugely  in  both  their  power  of  vision  and 
their  power  of  expression.  It  is  quite  fair  to  say  that  in 
a  quest  for  general  culture,  the  present  generation,  with 
a  limited  leisure,  may  confine  its  efforts  to  the  masters — the 
most  far  reaching  in  vision,  the  most  expert  in  expression. 
But  this  is  not  to  say,  nor  did  Dr.  Eliot  mean,  that  in  the 
quest  for  particular  culture,  it  could  safely  ignore  the 
others.  Nor  is  it,  therefore,  to  admit  that  in  a  library 
which  is  to  furnish  not  merely  the  culture  of  every  day 
intercourse,  but  the  culture  of  complete  scholarship,  they 
should  be  wanting. 

The  mind,  the  reason,  the  dexterity  of  man  improve 
with  the  ages.  We  are  bound  to  believe  this  if  we  assume 
a  progressive  evolution.  The  knowledge,  certainly  does. 
But  as  to  the  spirit  we  may  not  be  so  sure.  The  organ- 
ization of  it  in  conscious  service  does.  But  the  soul  itself? 
Was  that  the  special  gift  of  God  himself — distinguishing 
man  from  other  creatures?  If  so,  must  it  not  have  come 
sufficient  from  his  hands?  It  may  not  be  safe  to  assume 
otherwise, — it  may  not  be  respectful. 

Possibly,  therefore,  in  respect  of  the  soul  "no  greater 
men  are  now,  than  ever  were." 

But  wiser,  in  respect  of  the  facts  of  knowledge,  there 
certainly  are.     And  it  is  when  we  come  to  the  literature 
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of  knowledge  that  the  argument  for  survival — for  reten- 
tion—  may  seem  more  difficult.  Such  a  prodigious  mass 
of  it  superseded !  Such  a  mass  of  it  proved  to  have  been 
based  on  inaccurate  observation  or  imperfect  correlation; 
such  another  mass  proved  deliberately  perverse  in  its  state- 
ment; such  another  mass  made  obsolete  by  the  discovery 
of  new  evidence  or  by  the  ascertainment  of  new  principles 
in  nature  or  of  new  processes  in  the  arts !  And  no  small 
mass  of  it  rendered  useless  by  the  adoption  of  new  methods 
of  investigation,  changing  radically  the  manner  of  ap- 
proach as  well  as  of  determination.  The  total  of  these 
would  seem  to  abolish  from  present  regard  almost  the  entire 
literature  of  science  before  Darwin  and  of  the  applied  arts 
before  the  records  of  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington:  in 
some  sciences  and  arts  indeed,  of  all  the  literature  more 
than  ten  years  old.  However  it  may  be  with  the  literature 
of  power,  in  the  literature  of  knowledge  it  would  appear 
to  be  only  the  latest  book  that  "counts." 

But  here,  too,  some  analysis  may  be  serviceable.  What 
is  the  literature  of  knowledge  and  to  what  uses  is  it  applied  ? 
It  consists  first  of  the  original  record  of  certain  facts,  sec- 
ond, of  the  repetition  of  these  facts,  perhaps  reorganized, 
and  third,  of  inductions  from  them,  of  generalization,  com- 
ment, and  opinion.  Now  literature  of  the  first  group  can 
never  be  superseded :  for  whatever  the  field  of  investigation 
the  original  record  is  the  indispensable  foundation  and  safe- 
guard. With  the  second  group  the  investigator  in  the  nat- 
ural and  physical  sciences  may  seem  little  concerned  ex- 
cept as  a  temporary  convenience;  and  with  the  third,  he 
may  seem  concerned  as  an  investigator,  almost  not  at  all. 
Little  to  him,  the  generalizations,  the  comments,  the  opin- 
ions of  his  predecessors,  as  against  the  inductions  which 
he  proposes  himself  to  make.  Indeed  he  may  purposely 
brush  them  aside,  as  cobwebs  in  his  path.  These  may  seem 
necessary  admissions.  Yet  occasional  startling  experiences 
among  us  librarians  suggest  that  even  they  may  be  too  hasty. 
I  suppose  there  are  few  books  that  in  the  common  esteem 
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would  be  of  less  practical  utility  than  a  Chinese  cyclo- 
paedia two  centuries  old.  Yet  for  months  past  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  (Plant  Industry),  has  had  a  learned 
Chinaman  at  work  translating  long  passages  from  our  copy 
(it  comprises  5000  volumes),  and  from  contemporary  Chi- 
nese treatises.  The  Bureau  is  importing  from  China  certain 
plants  which  it  hopes  to  domesticate.  The  plants  are  here, 
and  may  be  studied  at  first  hand;  but  the  Bureau  for 
its  practical  ends,  must  know  their  habits  and  the  regard 
in  which  they  were  held  in  China  two  hundred  years 
ago;  and  counts  the  information  precious,  although  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  observers  or  the  candor  of  the  writers 
who  record  the  results,  there  is  no  complete  assurance. 

I  recently  asked  of  a  half  dozen  eminent  experts  in 
science  engaged  in  experimental  investigation, — I  asked  of 
each  an  identical  question :  how  far  would  your  work  be 
inconvenienced  if  all  the  literature  of  your  subject  should 
be  wiped  out  prior  to  the  last  fifty  years?  Their  answers 
were  instructive.  The  chemist  said  scarcely  at  all:  since 
the  literature  of  modern  chemistry  is  only  fifty  years  old. 
The  geologist :  from  certain  points  of  view,  not  much.  Yet 
in  an  address  which  he  has  to  deliver  in  a  fortnight  on  the 
beginnings  of  (modern?)  geology,  the  President  of  the 
Geological  Society  tells  me  that  he  has  thus  far  only  reached 
the  sixteenth  century ! 

The  statistician  and  geographer:  in  statistics  little. 
Early  statistics  were  merely  guesswork.  But  in  geography, 
— of  course!  The  entomologist:  descriptions  of  innumer- 
able type  species  would  be  lost.  We  should  have  to  re- 
establish them  by  new  observations.  These  would  be  easier 
than  the  original  and  the  results  perhaps  more  accurate; 
but  the  labor  great. 

The  hotanist :  in  physiological  botany  not  so  much.  But 
in  systematic  botany  we  should  lose  immensely;  and 
throughout  it  is  unsafe  to  ignore  even  the  ancients, — and 
it  may  be  wasteful.  Old  Theophrastus,  for  instance.  Some 
years  ago  we  transplanted  Smyrna  figs  to  California.    They 
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didn't  flourish;  and  we  were  puzzled  to  know  why,  until 
we  discovered  that  while  we  had  imported  both  the  male 
and  the  female  stock,  we  had  failed  to  import  the  little 
insects  which  unite  them  by  carrying  the  pollen  from  the 
one  to  the  other.  Later  we  did  so  unite  them,  and  there 
resulted  a  progeny  surpassing  that  of  Smyrna  itself.  Now 
had  we  begun  by  consulting  Theophrastus  we  should  have 
been  saved  some  pains:  for  that  old  botanist,  twenty- three 
centuries  ago  asserted,  the  bi-gender  of  plants  upon  which 
the  need  of  caprification  depends.  [It  was  Theophrastus, 
by  the  way,  who  in  regarding  the  flower  but  as  a  metamor- 
phosed leafy  branch  anticipated  an  anthogeny  of  which 
Goethe  and  Linnaeus  each  suposed  himself  the  discoverer. 
As  has  been  remarked  of  him:  "like  his  class  in  all  ages, 
[he]  is  likely  to  be  correct  in  what  he  affirms  [though] 
wrong  in  that  which  he  denies."] 

The  geodesist :  why,  there  are  so  many  considerations. 
In  mathematics,  of  course,  we  need  all.  In  astronomy  we 
use  still  the  earliest  observations  in  determining  the  secular 
variations  of  the  stars.  And  even  in  geodesy: — our  obser- 
vations now  cover  a  larger  area,  and  our  instruments  are 
more  perfect.  But  the  old  induction  based  on  the  smaller 
area  may  be  just  as  good.  Take  Pratt's  theory  of  isostacy 
— of  hydrostatic  equilibrium.  It  was  put  forward  sixty 
years  ago  by  an  English  Archdeacon ;  but  it  lay  unregarded 
until  in  1906  our  Coast  Survey  revived  it.  The  service  of 
our  Government  in  doing  so  and  in  applying  it  has  been 
declared  by  a  foremost  authority-  to  have  introduced  a  new 
epoch  in  the  science  of  geodesy. 

The  geophysicist :  the  literature  of  mathematics,  at  least 
beginning  with  Newton,  is  indispensable.  No,  the  "leading 
treatises"  alone  won't  answer.  You  never  can  tell  what 
may  not  be  hidden  away  in  the  others.  In  1889  Joly  under- 
took to  estimate  the  age  of  the  ocean  by  the  amount  of  salt 
which  it  contains.  The  method  was  supposed  a  new  one, 
though  based  on  a  theory  put  forth  by  Reade  in  1876.  But 
I  recently  dug  out  of  the  transactions  of  the  Philosophical 
Society — way  back  in  1715 — a  paper  by  Halley  in  which 
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he  advanced  it  two  centuries  ago.  The  early  work  of  Kant 
in  physics  lay  unregarded  for  generations:  but  it  is  now 
seen  to  have  been  of  prime  importance.  And  he  concluded 
largely :  "No  man  can  touch  the  spirit  of  his  science  who 
does  not  study  its  past." 

I  recalled  this  remark  when  I  came  upon  the  engineer. 
He  was  engaged  in  estimating  the  dimensions  of  an  inter- 
oceanic  canal  that  should  accommodate  the  maximum  vessel 
of  the  future;  but  by  way  of  preliminary  he  was  poring 
over  the  old  files  of  Lloyd's  Register.  "I  always  begin  a 
calculation  for  the  future,"  he  observed,  "by  a  study  of 
the  past." 

Now  these  men,  whose  names  would  be  familiar  to  you, 
are  engaged  in  practical  investigations  of  first  importance 
— in  applied  science, — and  it  was  in  relation  to  these  that 
they  considered  the  question. 

In  every  experimental  investigation  there  comes  a  point 
at  which  an  hypothesis  is  necessary.  And  in  the  formu- 
lation of  such  an  hypothesis  it  may  be  by  no  means  a  matter 
of  indifference  that  there  have  been  other  hypotheses  in 
the  same  field.  They  may  have  been  based  upon  an  en- 
tirely different  set  of  data;  but  this  will  not  necessarily 
invalidate  them,  since  nature  is  one,  its  law  constant.  The 
previous  observer  may  have  been  equipped  with  only  in- 
ferior apparatus.  But  while  the  observation  itself  may 
depend  for  its  accuracy  upon  some  physical  apparatus,  and 
for  its  completeness  upon  facilities  only  recent,  the  gener- 
alization from  it — the  hypothesis,  must  involve  the  appli- 
cation of  an  apparatus  not  physical.  It  involves  the  judg- 
ment, the  intelligence,  the  power  of  generalization  of  the 
man  himself.  And  however  ill-equipped  his  predecessors 
in  other  respects,  their  power  of  generalization  may  have 
been  superior  to  his.  Is  not  the  history  of  science,  indeed, 
teeming  with  instances — where  a  master  mind,  on  insuffi- 
cient data,  has  put  forth  a  generalization  which  later  inves- 
tigation has  but  served  to  corroborate?  The  defect  of  his 
apparatus  has  been  made  good  by  the  largeness  of  his  vision. 
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So  the  later  investigator  cannot  safely  ignore  him — 
cannot,  even  as  an  investigator.  When  Bacon  had  pub- 
lished his  Novum  Organum,  his  cousin,  Sir  Thomas  Bodley, 
wrote  to  him  in  admiration,  but  also  in  part  protest :  ' '  Now 
in  case  we  should  concur  to  do  as  you  advise,  which  is,  to 
renounce  our  common  Notions,  and  cancel  all  our  Theorems, 
Axioms,  Rules,  and  Tenents,  and  to  come  as  Babes,  ad  Reg- 
num  Naturae,  as  we  are  willed  by  Scripture  to  come  ad 
Regnum  Coelorum;  there  is  nothing  more  certain  to  my 
Understanding,  than  that  it  would  instantly  bring  us  to 
Barbarism,  and  after  many  thousand  Years,  leave  us  more 
unprovided  of  Theoretical  Furniture  than  we  are  at  this 
present;  for  it  were  indeed  to  become  very  Babes,  Tahula 
Rasa,  when  we  shall  keep  no  Impression  of  any  former 
Principles,  but  be  driven  to  begin  the  World  again." 

Of  the  literature  of  "pure"  science, — of  the  philosoph- 
ical sciences,  of  the  theoretical  side  (for  there  must  be  one) 
of  the  applied  sciences,  it  is  not,  therefore,  the  scientist 
himself  who  questions  the  enduring  value.  And  when  from 
an  investigation  in  his  science  or  art,  he  turns  to  the  study 
of  its  history — and  if  his  object  be  a  complete  culture  in  it, 
he  must  do  so — his  interest  in  the  past  literature  of  it  be- 
comes keen  and  exacting.  He  must  know  the  state  of  it 
at  each  particular  epoch,  the  boundaries  of  it  as  represented 
by  the  facts  then  known,  the  scientific  influence  of  it  as 
represented  by  the  opinions — of  experts — then  held;  and 
even  its  actuating  influence  upon  affairs,  to  be  inferred 
through  the  popular  exposition  of  it  in  literature  merely 
secondary — what  Bacon  has  entitled  "distilled  literature": 
even  though,  as  he  remarks,  this,  like  the  common  distilled 
waters,  has  become  vapid  after  being  opened  by  the  gener- 
ation for  whom  it  was  produced. 

But  among  the  sciences  is  history  itself,  in  its  conven- 
tional sense.  The  conception  of  it  as  concerned  only  with 
the  picturesque  among  personages,  and  the  unusual  or  catas- 
trophic among  events  has  passed.  It  is  now  concerned  with 
all  human  phenomena :  it  recognizes  that  in  events  a  trivial 
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incident  may  be  a  prime  cause;  and  that  the  most  insig- 
nificant form  may  contain  decisive  evidence.  Hume  ob- 
served that  the  reformation  in  England  would  have  been 
prevented  if  a  person  who  carried  a  particular  letter  from 
Henry  VIII  to  the  Pope  had  not  been  detained  by  an  unfor- 
seen  accident;  and  Priestley  added  that  a  stone  thrown  a 
little  harder  at  Mahomet  in  a  certain  battle  would  have 
given  a  different  turn  to  the  history  of  the  East;  and  that 
a  pair  of  gloves  of  a  particular  fashion,  which  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough  refused  Queen  Ann,  and  a  glass  of  water 
which,  by  an  affected  mistake,  she  let  fall  in  her  presence 
upon  Lady  Masham's  gown,  changed  the  face  of  affairs  in 
Europe. 

In  these  days  of  "punctilious  antiquarian  realism,"  re- 
marks Fiske,  the  scientific  historian  seeks  to  trace  the  silent 
operation  of  common  and  familiar  facts.  "What  should 
we  say  of  the  botanist  who  should  confine  himself  to  Jac- 
queminot roses  and  neglect  what  gardeners  call  weeds? 
How  far  would  the  ornithologist  get  who  should  study  only 
nightingales  and  birds  of  paradise?" 

"The  modern  historian  must  go  to  the  original  sources 
of  information,  to  the  statutes,  the  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence, the  reports  and  general  orders  of  commanding  officers, 
the  records  of  debates  in  councils  and  parliaments,  ships' 
log  books,  political  pamphlets,  printed  sermons,  contempor- 
ary memoirs,  private  diaries  and  letters,  newspapers,  broad- 
sides, and  placards,  even  perhaps  to  worm-eaten  account 
books  and  files  of  receipts.  The  historian  has  not  found 
the  true  path  until  he  has  learned  to  ransack  such  records 
of  the  past  with  the  same  untiring  zeal  that  animates  a 
detective  officer  in  seeking  the  hidden  evidences  of  crime." 

"A  few  years  ago,"  adds  he,  "I  showed,  by  a  compar- 
ison of  extracts  from  old  Spanish  account  books,  that  the 
younger  Pinzon,  the  commander  of  Columbus's  smallest  car- 
avel in  1492,  was  not  absent  from  Spain  during  the  year 
1506;  and  this  little  point  went  a  long  way  toward  settling 
two  or  three  important  historical  questions." 
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"A  certain  beautiful  map,  made  in  Lisbon  between  Sep- 
tember 7  and  November  19,  1502,  has  been  lying  now  for 
nearly  four  centuries  in  the  Ducal  Library  at  Modena, 
where  it  was  left  by  the  husband  of  Lucretia  Borgia.  About 
fifteen  years  ago  it  was  noticed  that  this  map  contains  a 
delineation  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  with  twenty-two 
Spanish  names  on  the  coast,  several  of  them  misunderstood 
and  deformed  by  the  Portuguese  draughtsman.  As  this  is 
positive  proof  that  Florida  was  visited  by  Spaniards  before 
September  7,  1502,  the  long  neglected  map  has  suddenly 
become  a  historical  document  of  the  first  importance. ' ' 

But  indeed  to  us  librarians  the  experience,  or  rather  the 
observation,  of  the  apparently  insignificant  suddenly  become 
important,  of  the  apparently  dead  on  our  shelves  suddenly 
revived,  is  so  profuse  that  I  might  exhaust  my  time  with 
examples.  A  fugitive  leaf — a  mere  note  making  an  ap- 
pointment— recently  established  the  fact  that  George  Ban- 
croft was  the  author  of  Johnson's  inaugural  address.  An 
atlas  of  1867 — a  mere  "popular"  atlas,  long  obsolete,  of 
no  present  use  to  tourist,  to  settler  or  to  merchant, — re- 
ceived through  copyright,  which  had  lain  unused  upon 
our  shelves  during  two  generations — settled  in  favor  of  the 
Government  a  suit — for  Indian  depredations — involving  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  Other  ancient  maps  defining 
what  were  "swamp  lands"  in  a  certain  section  of  Oregon 
in  1860,  others  indicating  what  was  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  "mean  high  water  mark" — in  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  in  the  seventeenth  century — have  gone  to  the 
determination  of  present  property  rights  of  large  value. 

Such  use  of  such  material  is  something  nearer  than 
historical:  it  is,  in  the  market  sense,  practical.  And  the 
experience  of  it  conserves  our  respect  for  even  a  shelf  of 
old  directories.  Could  anything  seem  to  the  casual  more 
"dead"  than  a  file  of  old  directories?  Yet  not  merely  for 
the  local  historian  and  the  genealogist,  but  for  the  lawyer, 
they  may  contain  data  of  decisive  importance;  and  they 
may  represent  the  only  survival  of  it.     For  mere  aspect, 
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as  they  stand  on  the  shelves,  could  anything  seem  deader 
than  many  of  the  items  to  which  Fiske  gives  first  rank  as 
source  material:  records  of  debates,  ships'  log  books,  news- 
papers, broadsides  and  placards,  worm-eaten  account  books 
and  files  of  receipts? 

In  truth  they  are  dead,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  facts 
themselves  of  the  past,  are  dead.  For  "facts,"  remarks 
Royee,  "are  not  of  themselves  data.  They  become  data 
only  as  they  find  a  response  in  the  man  who  uses  them." 
"The  scholar,"  says  Emerson,  "is  the  selecting  principle." 
And  it  is  not  the  ' '  immortalizing  finger ' '  of  the  author,  but 
the  vitalizing  touch  of  the  historian  and  philosopher,  which 
gives  them  life.  And  it  does  not  dispose  of  them  to  dis- 
tinguish them  as  the  field  of  the  archaeologist  or  antiquarian 
— or  as  within  the  particular  domain  of  law,  trade,  the  arts, 
religion,  philosophy,  or  the  sciences  called  social :  if  they 
are  embodied  in  literary  form,  it  is  the  library  which  must 
conserve  them. 

What,  however,  of  the  mass  of  books,  void  of  any  fact 
which  could  influence  action  or  interest  history,  void  of 
opinion,  except  the  most  trivial  or  fantastic,  unworthy  as 
literature  and  ignoble  in  form — perhaps  even  ignoble  in 
purpose?  Shall  we  contend  for  the  preservation  of  all 
such?  Certainly  not, — most  certainly  not  in  all  libraries 
of  whatever  type.  It  is  merely  a  principle  that  I  am  em- 
phasizing— a  tendency  that  I  seek  to  explain, — the  variety 
of  need  to  be  considered,  of  utility  to  be  regarded.  There 
are  so  many  points  of  view — so  many  angles  of  approach — 
Who  shall  say  that  any  of  them  are  to  be  disregarded? 
In  1827  appeared  in  London  a  few  numbers  of  a  periodical 
called  Stockdale's  Budget,  now  sought  and  prized  by  col- 
lectors. Stockdale  was  an  unprincipled  scoundrel,  and  his 
Budget  a  scurrilous  sheet.  Yet  in  1860  these  numbers  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  Shelley  wrote  the  romance  of  St.  Irvyne. 

Of  what  consequence  is  it  that  Shelley  wrote  the  romance 
of  St.  Irvyne? — well,  really — 

There  is  a  point  at  which  justification  upon  ground  of 
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mere  "utility"  must  pause.  Beyond  that  one  can  only  say 
of  a  particular  item  that  it  appeals  in  some  way — not  wholly 
unworthy — to  some  interest  of  some  person.  His  interest 
may  not  be  "practical"  in  the  sense  that  it  affects  his 
vocation.  It  may  represent  with  him  only  an  avocation.  It 
may  nevertheless  be  influential  upon  his  conduct  towards 
men  and  affairs.  It  may  be  a  mere  fancy  for  the  unusual, 
the  rare,  the  curious.  It  may  nevertheless  be  sincere,  and 
the  more  potent  with  him  as  a  man  and  a  citizen  just  in 
proportion  as  it  is  foreign  to  the  mere  "business"  of  his 
life.  His  regard  for  it  is  proved  by  his  readiness  to  convert 
into  it  the  proceeds  of  his  business.  And  who  are  they 
among  us  who  are  giving  this  proof?  Notably  the  men  of 
business:  who,  all  over  the  country,  and  particularly  in 
the  West,  are  spending  large  sums  in  the  acquisition  of  just 
this  sort  of  material :  of  everything,  however  insignificant 
in  form,  relating  to  one  episode  in  history,  one  phase  in 
literature,  everything,  however  trivial  as  literature,  by  or 
relating  to  a  particular  author.  And  not  merely  the  sub- 
stance of  it  but  the  varying  forms;  counting  precious  the 
most  minute  variations  in  height  or  width  of  the  page,  the 
imprint,  even  a  misprint  which  from  every  other  standpoint 
is  but  a  blemish:  and  estimating  the  "original  covers"  even 
of  the  flimsiest  paper  and  most  mediocre  design  far  beyond 
the  most  sumptuous  of  modern  rebinding.  If  you  asked 
them  the  "utility"  of  these  differences  they  would  be  puz- 
zled to  explain.  Yet  they  value  them  in  that  which  is  to 
them  the  most  practical  measure  of  value — money  itself. 
They  pay  £15  for  a  Pickwick  in  the  original  parts  and  only 
£3  for  one  finely  bound ;  £570  for  a  Kilmarnock  Burns  in 
the  original  blue  paper  and  only  £50  for  one  sumptuously 
bound ;  £16  for  Pines'  Horace  with  "post,  est"  on  the  medal 
and  only  £4  for  a  copy  where  the  error  was  corrected  to 
"potest";  $4500  for  the  first  edition  of  Gray's  Elegy,  with 
the  misprint  "wrote"  in  the  title;  only  $4  for  the  second 
edition,  and  less  for  the  third  where  the  misprint  was  cor- 
rected.    In  1808  a  boy  of  thirteen  published  at  Boston  a 
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short  satire  in  verse,  entitled  the  Embargo.  A  year 
later  he  enlarged  and  corrected  it  in  a  second  edition.  By 
every  "sensible"  measure  of  utility  the  second  edition 
should  be  worth  more  than  the  first:  but  the  highest  price 
which  it  has  brought  is  $230;  while  a  collector  last  year 
paid  $3350  for  a  copy  of  the  first;  (which,  as  the  sale  was 
at  auction,  means  that  at  least  one  other  collector  would 
have  paid  only  a  trifle  less). 

Now  it  is  not  the  bibliographers,  the  historians,  the  men 
of  letters,  or  the  men  of  science  who  are  doing  this  sort  of 
thing ;  it  is  the  men  of  business.  And  they  are  doing  it  not 
merely  because  they  have  the  money  for  it,  but  because 
they  joy  in  it;  and  are  prouder  of  the  results  than  of  any 
of  their  achievements  in  business.  And  among  the  possible 
critics  of  over  inclusiveness  in  a  library,  I  fancy  that  you 
would  rarely  find  an  American  business  man  who  has  ever 
"collected"  on  his  own  account. 

There  are  so  many  points  of  view.  Some  sixty  years 
ago  the  foremost  of  librarians  was  called  upon  to  defend 
his  administration  of  what  is  now  the  foremost  of  libraries. 
I  mean,  of  course,  the  British  Museum.  The  critics  of  the 
collections  were  numerous  (though  none  of  them,  it  may 
be  observed,  business  men),  and  each  complained  of  the 
defects  in  the  literature  of  his  specialty.  The  scientist 
missed  a  treatise  on  heat,  and  any  complete  edition  of 
Wordsworth,  the  naturalist,  a  certain  work  on  Russian  fos- 
sils, the  theologian,  Orlandi's  History  of  the  Jesuits,  the 
historian-essayist,  any  early  copy  of  the  Beggar's  Opera  and 
any  edition  of  Cocker's  arithmetic  earlier  than  the  fiftieth, 
the  man  of  letters,  the  best  edition  of  Thomson's  Seasons, 
the  bibliographer,  the  1682  edition  of  the  Opuscula  of 
Morinus.  Each  complained  of  defects  in  his  own  field ;  but 
no  one  of  them  of  excess  in  any  other.  So  that  Panizzi  was 
able  to  claim — as  he  cleverly  did — that  the  very  universality 
of  the  complaints  was  proof  of  the  impartiality  of  his  selec- 
tions ;  for  had  any  one  specialist  expressed  himself  as  com- 
pletely satisfied  it  would  prove  that  the  others  had  been 
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unfairly  dealt  with.  Adding  the  complaints  together,  they 
could  be  satisfied  only  by  a  collection  completely  compre- 
hensive, nine-tenths  of  which  would  have  been  useless,  and 
a  large  fraction  of  which  must  have  seemed  futile,  to  any 
one  of  the  complainants. 

Yet  only  Carlyle  hinted  at  the  possibility  of  an  excess, — 
at  the  dangers  of  inclusion.  ' '  Selection, ' '  he  remarked,  ' '  is 
of  much  more  importance  than  formerly.  If  a  man  went 
out  and  collected  everything  he  heard  a  noise  about,  he 
would  make  a  frightful  mess  of  it  in  the  end. ' '  Did  he  not 
think  that  for  a  national  collection,  universality  was  im- 
portant ?  Not  quite  the  most  important.  If  he  saw  a  book 
decidedly  bad,  or  false,  he  would  do  everything  he  could 
to  prevent  its  being  read  by  any  human  being.  But  a  book 
that  he  would  condemn,  another  might  approve?  Doubt- 
less ;  but  he  would  be  in  a  very  poor  way  if  he  did  not  know 
his  own  mind  about  it  and  ready  to  act  on  his  opinion. 
Certainly  no  work  coming  from  the  realms  of  darkness 
ought  to  be  sent  up  to  the  realms  of  day,  and  allowed  to 
do  evil  to  the  sons  of  men,  if  it  can  be  hindered.  But  should 
not  the  library  of  the  Museum  strive  to  suit  people  of  all 
classes  of  opinion?  "Yes,"  he  conceded,  "and  I  should 
be  very  catholic,  much  more  so  perhaps  than  you  expect. 
Where  I  found  any  kind  of  intellect  exercised ;  even  though 
the  man  were  a  blockhead,  if  he  was  trying  to  do  his  best, 
I  would  not  reject  his  book.  But  where  a  man  was  a  quack, 
and  his  work  was  decidedly  bad,  I  should  consider  I  was 
doing  God  service,  and  the  poor  man  himself  service,  in 
extinguishing  such  a  book." 

A  librarian,  according  to  Carlyle,  must  have  an  opinion 
and  act  on  it.  The  result  may  be  a  collection  of  sound 
merit  above  the  average.  But  what  of  the  function  of  the 
library  to  furnish  the  material  upon  which  other  men  may 
form  their  own  opinions?  Will  they  be  content  to  accept 
the  dried  results  of  his?  Is  it  well  that  they  should?  In 
1611  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  wrote  to  his  librarian  at  Oxford: 
' '  I  can  see  no  good  reason  to  alter  my  opinion,  for  excluding 
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such  Books  as  Almanacks,  Plays,  and  an  infinite  Number 
that  are  daily  Printed,  of  very  unworthy  matters ;  and  hand- 
ling, such  as,  me  thinks,  both  the  Keeper  and  Undertaker 
should  Disdain  to  seek  out,  to  deliver  to  any  Man.  Haply 
some  Plays  may  be  worthy  the  Keeping :  But  hardly  one  in 
Forty.  For  it  is  not  alike  in  English  Plays,  and  others  of 
other  Nations :  Because  they  are  most  esteemed,  for  learning 
the  languages,  and  many  of  them  compiled,  by  Men  of  great 
Fame,  for  Wisdom  and  Learning ;  which  is  seldom  or  never 
here  among  us." 

Among  the  plays  thus  barred  appeared  in  the  year  of 
this  letter  two  bj^  a  certain  William  Shakespeare;  and  in 
the  decade  during  which  the  rule  of  exclusion  operated, 
no  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  efforts  of  this  dubious 
playwright  were  cast  by  a  dubious  press  upon  a  more  du- 
bious public — not  to  mention  effusions  of  the  mediocrities 
in  even  less  esteem:  Chapman,  Heywood,  Middleton,  Mars- 
ton,  Marlowe,  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher! 

Of  the  five  British  libraries  entitled  to  free  copies  of 
every  current  British  publication  only  the  British  Museum 
receives  its  copy  automatically ;  the  other  four  make  requi- 
sition for  theirs.  Among  the  authors  not  deemed  worthy 
of  inclusion  by  one  of  the  four  were  Shelley,  Scott,  Words- 
worth, Cobbett  and  Brougham. 

In  1853  a  certain  romance  was  reviewed  with  a  some- 
what grudging  indulgence  as  follows :  "In  our  opinion  the 
book  is  an;yi;hing  but  a  failure;  .  .  .  but  as  the  action  is 
laid  in  past  times  it  cannot  have  the  freshness  and  truth  of 
a  novel  relating  to  the  present  day.  .  .  .  The  story  is  a  little 
too  intricate  and  not  over  interesting." 

Can  you  recognize  Henry  Esmond  in  this  character- 
ization ? 

So  precarious  may  be  a  negative  based  upon  personal, 
contemporary  opinion.  A  negative  yielding  to  the  partisan 
opinion  of  others  may  be  equally  so.  In  1810  the  Ballan- 
tynes   of    Edinburgh   refused    even    to    publish    Shelley's 
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"Wandering  Jew"  because  the  "Lady  of  the  Lake"  had 
been  denounced  for  its  "atheistical  doctrines." 

And  the  librarian,  who  without  the  mind  and  vision  of 
Carlyle,  should  set  himself  summarily  to  distinguish  the 
bad  from  the  good,  the  false  from  the  true  in  literature 
generally,  would  indeed  have  an  anxious  task.  Unhappy 
his  case  when  the  next  Carlyle  comes  to  demand  an  account- 
ing from  him.  For  the  very  quackeries  which  he  had  ex- 
tinguished might  be  the  very  raw  material  of  this  new 
Carlyle 's  meditations :  and  for  that  matter  were  probably 
of  the  old  Carlyle 's — for,  how  else  could  he  have  written 
Sartor  Resartus? 

"A  mixture  of  a  lie,"  remarks  Bacon,  "doth  ever  add 
pleasure.  Doth  any  man  doubt  that  if  there  were  taken 
out  of  men's  minds  vain  opinions,  flattering  hopes,  false 
valuations,  imaginations  as  one  would,  and  the  like,  but 
it  would  lead  the  minds  of  a  number  of  men  poor  shrunken 
things,  full  of  melancholy  indisposition,  and  unpleasing  to 
themselves  ?  ...  No  pleasure  is  comparable  to  the  standing 
upon  the  vantage  ground  of  truth  .  .  .  and  to  see  the  errors, 
the  wanderings,  and  mists,  and  tempests  in  the  vale  below: 
so  always  that  this  prospect  be  with  pity,  and  not  with 
swelling  or  pride. ' ' 

So  that  it  be  with  pit3^  With  Carlyle  it  was  mainly 
with  wrath.  And  the  philosophy  which  regards  the  heroic 
alone  as  worthy  of  study  and  esteem  would  seem  to  have 
its  perilous  counterpart  in  that  pragmatic  philosophy  of 
to-day  which  would  seem  to  regard  only  success.  But  ac- 
cording to  Royce,  our  foremost  pragmatist — William  James 
— was  ever  impatient  of  such  an  interpretation.  "He,  too, 
had  his  fondness  for  what  he  regarded  as  efficiency;  .  .  . 
but  he  also  loved  those  who  are  weak  in  the  eyes  of  the 
present  world — the  religious  geniuses,  the  unpopular  in- 
quirers, the  noble  outcasts.  Too  much  worldly  success  on 
the  part  of  men  of  ideas,  easily  alienated  him." 

If  such  a  tender  spirit  should  move  an  apostle  of  effi- 
ciency in  his  regard  of  the  feeble  and  the  failures  among 
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men,  may  it  not  justly  move  us  in  our  regard  of  the  feeble 
and  the  failures  among  books?  May  it  not  healthily  pro- 
mote those  sympathies  which  are  the  condition  of  tolerance  ? 
May  it  not  enlarge  our  understandings  ?  May  it  not  diver- 
sify our  appreciations?  "When  a  talent  comes  by  which 
I  cannot  appreciate  and  other  men  can,  I  instantly  am  their 
inferior."  When  a  defect — a  failure — droops  by  which 
wins  my  neighbor's  understanding  pity  and  not  mine,  I 
instantly  am  his  inferior. 

A  case  overargued  defeats  itself.  And  this  case  would 
be  overargued  if  it  seem  to  contend  for  the  absolute  inclu- 
sion in  a  library  of  everything  in  print.  There  is  nothing 
so  sacred  in  mere  type  that  it  will  in  itself  sanctify  an  utter- 
ance which  would  be  trivial  in  the  laboratory,  unpractical 
in  the  shop,  witless  in  the  salon,  or  from  which  we  would 
turn  disgusted  on  the  street.  The  license  to  print  has  in 
all  times  been  misused  by  man  to  exploit  the  vicious  in  him 
as  well  as  the  ennobling:  to  advertise  that  which  he  shares 
with  the  beasts  as  well  as  that  which,  by  endeavor,  he  may 
share  with  God.  And  the  only  excuse  for  the  retention 
of  such  expressions  in  a  library  is  the  need  of  the  sociologist 
to  study  their  influence  upon  insanity  and  criminology. 
They  would  be  retained  as  the  so-called  "crank  literature" 
is  retained,  the  books  which  still  undertake  to  square  the 
circle,  demonstrate  perpetual  motion  and  prove  the  earth 
not  a  globe — they  would  be  retained  as  material  for  the 
study  of  pathology — these  of  the  human  mind,  those  of 
the  human  soul. 

But  excluding  these,  there  remain  few,  indeed,  not  com- 
pletely repetitious,  for  which  from  some  point  of  view  a  case 
could  not  be  made  out.  If  their  interest  is  small  to  science, 
it  may  be  great  to  history;  if  small  to  the  man  of  letters, 
considering  values  merely  literary,  it  may  be  great  to  the 
bibliographer  and  collector  considering  idiosyncracies  of 
mere  form.  And  while  the  claims  of  these  various  interests 
may  differ  in  rank,  no  one  of  them  can  be  utterly  disre- 
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garded.  And  the  library  which  is  to  offer  the  resource  not 
merely  for  instruction  but  for  culture,  and  not  merely  for 
general  culture  but  for  the  particular  cultures  that  are  the 
aim  of  far  reaching  scholarship,  must  recognize  them  all. 
In  recognizing  even  history  in  its  amplest  sense,  it  will 
recognize  them  all:  for  that  term  will  embrace  the  literary 
record  of  all  that  man  has  done,  felt  and  thought,  in  each 
of  his  moods  or  activities.  And  the  service  of  such  a  library 
will  be  something  larger  than  the  response  to  a  particular 
inquiry.  Its  collection  will  be  a  monument, — not  partial 
nor  inorganic,  but  complete  and  organic.  And  it  will  ex- 
ercise a  salutary  influence  as  such.  It  will  teach  lessons 
of  patience  to  a  people  temperamentally  impatient;  it  will 
influence  to  caution,  against  the  tendency  of  every  era  to 
embark  upon  hasty  opinion;  it  will  induce  respect  for  the 
past  and  for  the  peoples  beyond  our  gates;  it  will  aid  to 
a  sense  of  proportion  against  the  tendency  of  any  present 
age  to  be  exorbitant ;  stimulating  effort  by  examples  of  suc- 
cess, it  will  yet  encourage  tolerance  by  tenderness  for  fail- 
ure. It  will  cultivate  the  imagination  necessary  even  in 
the  business  of  a  people  given  to  business ;  and  it  will  health- 
ily promote  humor.  All  these,  in  addition  to  its  service 
in  advancing  science,  in  diffusing  knowledge,  and  in  inspir- 
ing sound  sentiment. 

In  a  democracy,  such  an  influence  is  of  the  greatest 
import  since  no  form  of  society  is  so  cocksure  in  its  opin- 
ions, so  hasty  in  action  upon  them;  none  so  careless  of  the 
experience  of  the  past,  or  of  the  example  of  others;  none 
so  intolerant.  I  will  not  say,  none  with  so  little  sense  of 
humor;  for  a  sense  of  humor  is  in  fact  an  existing  asset 
of  our  particular  democracy,  tending  to  conservatism  as 
well  as  tolerance.  It  is  indeed  so  precious  an  asset  that  it 
must  be  cultivated  with  every  resource  at  our  command. 
We  must  give  it  the  wherewithal  to  feed  upon:  and  books 
offer  this  as  no  other  material  whatsoever.  So,  whatever 
may  be  the  limitations  of  our  ordinary  popular  libraries, 
our  research  libraries  include  an  ulterior  service  of  the 
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largest  practical  importance.  Fortunate  if  they  are  located 
where  this  ulterior  service  may  be  rendered  not  merely  to 
the  community  at  large,  as  a  mere  incident  in  competition 
Avith  the  affairs  of  the  day,  but  to  a  select  body  of  youth 
preparing  for  affairs,  upon  whom  it  may  exercise  its  influ- 
ence at  an  impressionable  age.  Fortunate,  therefore,  your 
library  here  which  has  such  an  opportunity  open  to  it. 
We  rejoice  at  what  it  is ;  already  not  merely  a  good  working 
library,  but  the  most  important  research  library  on  the 
Pacific  slope,  especially  for  the  history  of  the  Pacific  slope ; 
and  we  shall  rejoice  progressively  as  it  enlarges  its  domain 
to  cover  all  literature.  "We  can  congratulate  you  heartily 
upon  the  new  building  which  recognizes  its  functions  and 
provides  for  its  present  service.  And  when  that  building 
shall  prove  insufficient,  as  we  trust  it  will,  we  are  confident 
that  you  will  provide  ungrudgingly  for  an  expansion  of  it. 
We  hope  you  will  not  hesitate  on  the  ground  that  the  col- 
lections could  then  be  proved  to  contain  much  from  a 
narrow  test  of  utility  "worthless";  and  that  might  there- 
fore be  discarded  as  obsolete  machinery  is  discarded  in  a 
factory  or  obsolete  apparatus  in  a  laboratory.  For  the 
analogy  between  books  and  apparatus  is  but  a  partial  and 
misleading  one.  There  is  profit  still  in  that  injunction  laid 
by  old  Thomas  Hollis  upon  the  librarian  of  Harvard  two 
centuries  ago :  "If  you  must  make  place  for  the  more 
modern  books,  it  is  easy  to  remove  some  of  the  others  to  a 
different  place,  but  not  to  sell  any.    They  are  devoted." 

Nor  need  the  considerations  of  space  and  expense  be 
prohibitory:  for  a  hundred  million  books  could  be  housed 
with  full  facilities  of  access  on  an  ordinary  city  square; 
and  no  present  library  has  over  a  twenty-fifth  of  that  num- 
ber. Nor  would  the  cost  of  housing  them  exceed  the  cost 
of  two  battleships.  Yet — and  I  need  scarcely  add — we 
would  not  urge  you  to  include  in  your  collection  every 
book  printed.  We  would  have  you  take  due  account  of  the 
ether  research  collections  throughout  the  country,  including 
those  at  Washington,  which  may  be  drawn  upon  freely  in  a 
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very  special  need.  "We  would,  on  the  contrary,  urge  you 
to  promote,  by  your  own  example  and  influence,  a  special- 
ization among  our  research  libraries,  which,  enabling  each 
to  devote  a  distinctive  effort  to  certain  departments  of  liter- 
ature, will  insure  an  aggregate  of  collections  calculated  to 
respond  in  the  amplest  way  to  the  needs  of  American  schol- 
arship. Your  process  of  acquisition  must  be  one  of  selec- 
tion. In  your  specialty — an  obvious  one.  Pacific  Coast 
history — you  will  of  course  be  inclusive.  Outside  of  this 
you  will,  we  hope,  be  catholic.  And  any  book  once  on  your 
shelves  we  hope  you  will  regard  as  having  gained  a  title 
by  prescription,  which  if  not  good  in  a  court  of  law,  in 
the  market  place,  or  even  in  the  laboratory,  is  sustainable 
on  grounds  of  sentiment  which  form  still  a  leverage  for 
the  serviceable  action  of  mankind;  in  short  that  you  will 
extend  to  even  the  "dead  books"  something  of  that  consid- 
eration which  inspired  the  youth  of  Athens  when  he  took 
oath  "not  to  forsake  the  temples  where  [his]  fathers  wor- 
shipped. ' ' 
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THE   PARTHENEIA 
A  MASQUE  OF  MAIDENHOOD 


Anna  Ekarden 


Note. — The  masque  here  printed  was  presented  at  the  University 
of  California  on  the  afternoon  of  April  6,  1912.  Between  four  and 
five  hundred  women  students  participated  in  the  performance,  which 
took  place  under  the  oaks  at  the  border  of  the  eucalyptus  grove  on 
the  lower  campus.  The  author,  Miss  Anna  Eearden,  is  a  senior  student 
in  the  College  of  Letters. 

The  idea  of  a  Spring  Festival  was  first  proposed  by  Professor 
Lucy  Sprague,  the  Dean  of  Women,  and  was  intended  to  provide  a 
mode  of  utterance  for  the  endeavors  of  the  students  which  should  be 
informed  with  beauty  and  with  memorial  ritual.  A  competition  was 
instituted  and  twenty-three  plans  or  scenarios  were  submitted  to  a 
jury  made  up  of  members  of  the  faculty  and  students.  The  plan  of 
Miss  Eearden  won  first  place  and  the  author  enlarged  it  for  stage 
presentation  to  the  form  in  w'hich  it  is  here  printed. 

The  Partheneia  presents  symbolically  the  transition  from  maiden- 
hood to  womanhood.  Seldom  has  symbolism  with  its  evanescent  beauty 
been  able  to  endure  the  sneering  scrutiny  of  logic  and  realism  as 
serenely  as  this  quiet  little  masque.  It  is  unnecessary,  except  as  an 
expression  of  mere  personal  opinion,  to  praise  here  the  delicate  grace 
and  the  intellectual  fineness  of  a  piece  that  speaks  so  winningly  for 
itself. 

It  is  one  of  those  harmonies  so  subtly  sounded  at  times  in  the 
mystery  of  heredity  that  the  youthful  author  who  thus  elusively  visions 
the  significance  of  maidenhood  should  be  the  daughter  of  a  most  high- 
minded  Californian  man  of  letters.  Judge  Timothy  H.  Eearden,  who, 
while  his  spirited  comrades  Bret  Harte  and  Ambrose  Bierce  made  for 
themselves  distinguished  reputations,  was  content  to  publish  but  a  few 
genial  essays  and  lyrics  with  something  of  the  frugality,  the  severe 
self-scrutiny  of  Gray,  and  spent  his  last  years  in  serene  meditation 
over  a  work  on  Sappho  that  was  to  be  rich  with  his  wide-ranging 
scholarship. 

The  action  of  The  Partheneia  calls  for  the  support  of  music  which 
is  supplied  entirely  by  selections  from  the  compositions  of  Edward 
MacDowell,  the  American  composer.  The  scores  of  two  of  the  num- 
bers ("Indian  Idyl"  and  "To  A  Wild  Eose"),  orchestrated  for  the 
Peterborough  Pageant  of  1911  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Clifton,  and  ' '  The  Dance 
of  the  Dryads, ' '  orchestrated  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Humiston,  were  kindly 
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lent  for  the  occasion  by  Mrs.  MacDowell;  the  remaining  eleven  num- 
bers were  orchestrated  especially  for  the  performance  by  Mr.  Edward 
G.  Stridden,  the  composer  of  the  music  for  The  Green  Knight,  the 
Bohemian  Club  grove  play  for  1911.  The  orchestra  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  Paul  Steindorflf,  choragiis  of  the  University.  The  costumes  of 
the  masque  were  designed  with  rare  creative  sympathy  by  Miss  Adele 
Barnes  of  the  class  of  1909.  The  fine  and  versatile  technique  of 
Mr.  Porter  Garnett  in  out-of-door  drama  was  here  happily  apparent 
in  his  adroit  devices  and  in  his  stage  management. 

The  sustained  enthusiasm  and  energy  of  the  women  students  of  the 
University  in  the  innumerable  details  of  preparation  were  delightful 
testimonies  of  the  masque-making  spirit  in  a  country  created  for 
masques  out  of  doors. 

Herbert  E.  Cory. 


PERSONS  OF  THE  MASQUE 

THE  MAIDENS 

THE   SPIRIT  OP  MAIDENHOOD 

HOPE 

EUCALYPTUS  DRYADS 

FOG  SPIRITS 

SEA-BREEZES 

EARTH   SPIRITS 

RAIN   SPIRITS 

LEAF  SPIRITS 

FLOWER  SPIRITS 

WATER-SPRITES 

SPIRITS  OF  THE   PAST 
ANTIGONE 
UNA 

SAINT   ELIZABETH 
BEATRICE 
JOAN   OF   ARC 
LADY   JANE   GRAY 

SPIRITS  OF  ENDEAVOR 

SPIRITS  OF  IDEALS 
NOBILITY 
JOY-IN-LIPE 
SERVICE 

THE   SPIRIT  OF  LIGHT 

Attendants  of  nobility,  Attendants  of  joy-in-life. 
Attendants  of  service,  Attendants  of  the  spirit  of  light 

Time. — An  Afternoon  in  Spring. 

Place. — A  Grove  of  Oak  and  Eucalyptus. 

***  The  titles  of  the  various  compositions  by  MacDowell  employed  in  the 
masque  are  inserted  in  the  margin  at  the  points  where  they  occur  in  the  action. 
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This  Prelude 
consists  of  an 
arrangement 
for  orchestra 
of  parts  of 
"The  Joy  of 
Autumn,"  of 
the  second 
movement  of 
the  "Keltic 
Sonata," 
and  "Mid- 
Summer." 


Scene. — In  an  open  grassy  spot  tinder  great  low- 
houghed  oa'ks,  an  altar  stands,  its  grey  stones  warmly  dap- 
pled by  the  afternoon  sunshine  streaming  through  the  trees. 
Half-encircling  the  place,  a  little  stream  murmurs  between 
high  banks  edged  with  wild  vines  and  young  growth. 
Beyond  the  stream  stands  a  grove  of  eucalyptus  trees,  their 
trunks  bare  and  gleaming  in  long  straight  aisles,  their  sway- 
ing tops  of  duller,  paler  green  rising  above  the  oaks  in 
delicate  tracery  against  the  sky. 

The  sound  of  unseen  viols  is  heard,  making  a  music  that 
continues  for  some  time  without  interruption.  At  last,  still 
to  its  accompaniment,  a  stately,  quiet  figure  is  seen  ap- 
proaching among  the  trees.  She  is  clad  in  royal  blue;  an 
aegis  gleams  on  her  breast;  helmeted  in  shining  bronze  she 
walks,  and  as  she  stops  under  an  oak  near  the  altar,  the 
music  ceases  and  she  speaks. 

SPIRIT  OP  MAIDENHOOD 

Propitious  be  your  words  before  these  rites 

That  signify  my  high  divinity : 

For  I  am  she  who  with  Nausicaa, 

Upon  Phaeacian  sands,  sang  with  the  waves 

And  blithe  Atalanta  called  afar.     My  name 

Has  sounded  thro'  the  ages,  but  my  name 

Is  not  immortal.    It  is  I  myself, 

Called  whatsoe'er  the  tongues  of  men  have  shaped 

For  that  thing  loveliest  for  which  they  hold 

A  temple  pure  within  their  hearts  unnamed — 

The  temple  of  the  soul  of  maidenhood. 

Into  a  garden  did  I  fare  one  day; 
It  lay  within  the  sunset,  and  beneath 
Low-branching  trees  an  ancient  altar  stood. 
Around  about  it  wandered  young  maids  and  wept. 
I  cried  to  them,  "What!  are  ye  weeping  now? 
Where  are  the  playthings  ye  with  laughter  tossed 
All  day,  when  bluff  old  Herakles  was  young?" 
Gazed  they  at  me  with  cold,  tear-gleaming  eyes.  . .  . 
"There  are  no  gods!"  they  cried.     "Olympus  high 
Has  faded  like  those  sunset  clouds  away, 
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And  we  have  seen  the  weary  butterfly 

Pant  for  an  instant  and  lie  still  beneath 

The  never-faltering,  unseen  hand  of  Death. 

See,  on  that  altar  with  our  youth  it  rests 

And  we  have  learned  how  sorrow  never  dies — 

Waxes  and  wanes  eternally.     Ah  me ! 

All,  all  is  woe  forever!"  and  they  wept. 

I  laughed  and  spake,  ''This  altar  shall  be  mine, 

And  in  this  hour  ye  are  mine  indeed." 

Then  sent  I  my  fleet  handmaid,  clear-eyed  Hope, 

Who  beareth  all  to-morrows  in  her  arms, 

To  soothe  their  desolation,  and  she  called 

The  spirits  of  the  world  who  love  my  name 

To  minister  unto  these  maids  of  mine. 

Nature  sent  all  the  spirits  of  the  land 

To  dance  among  them  and  my  altar  dress ; 

Persephone  unbarred  her  gates  and  thence 

Came  spirits  of  the  Past — a  princess  grave 

With  proud,  obedient  head,  and  peasant  girl 

In  mail  who  crowned  a  king,  and  many  more 

The  maidens  saw  with  dreaming,  kindled  eyes. 

Ambitions,  too,  there  came  with  laurel  crowns — 

Meet  prize  for  eager  promises  of  youth. 

Then  came  my  chiefest  maidens  who  are  each 

Of  me  a  part.  Nobility,  who  walks 

Serene  in  saintly  calm,  and  Joy-in-Life 

Whose  other  name  is  Love.    Between  them  came 

Service,  the  dearest  of  them  all,  and  she. 

With  tender,  skillful  fingers  fashioning 

One  symbol  from  their  twofold  gift,  did  thus 

Bestow  it,  smiling  gently  at  her  task. 

So  was  the  altar  dressed,  the  maidens  crowned — 

Girt  with  the  symbols  of  Nobility 

And  Joy-in-Life  by  Service — and  they  knelt. 

Possessed  of  all  the  essences  from  which 

I  sprang  in  the  first  dawn  of  things.    But  one 

More  needful  spirit  came  e'er  they  could  pass 
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Victoriously  into  womanhood. 
From  my  great  sire  she  came,  being  his  alone 
In  beauty  to  bestow.     Through  forest  aisles, 
With  her  attendants,  dancing,  came  she  near. 
She  lit  the  altar,  and  her  followers  all 
Kindled  their  unlit  torches  at  its  fire ; 
And  each  one  to  a  maiden  gave  her  torch, 
And  every  maid  rose  into  womanhood. 
They  stood  upon  their  feet,  and  as  they  felt 
The  glory  that  the  world  and  all  it  holds 
Possesses  for  the  newly-wakened  soul. 
They  all  began  to  move  in  stately  dance. 
Passing  their  torches  round  from  hand  to  hand. 
Thus  was  my  altar  honored. 

When  each  spring 
Brings  all  the  promise  of  the  seed  to  flower. 
Nursed  long  of  sun  and  rain  and  ocean  wind. 
My  altar  flames  anew. 

Propitious  be  your  words,  0  ye  my  people 
Who  have  within  your  hearts  my  temple  pure. 
Propitious  be  your  words  before  my  rites — 
I  am  the  soul  of  maidenhood. 

As  the  SPIRIT  OF  MAIDENHOOD  speaks  the  last  words,  a 
PieidB."  joyous  melody  hegins  and  a  company  of  maidens  suddenly 

runs  into  view  at  some  distance  aivay  among  the  trees. 
With  flying  hair  and  light  feet  they  come  rapidly  forward, 
laughing  and  uttering  shouts  of  joy.  The  spirit  of  maiden- 
hood remains  standing  under  her  oak,  whence  she  vieivs  all 
that  follows.  As  the  laughing  girls  hurst  into  the  place  of 
the  altar  the  music  gradually  dies  away,  and  some  of  them 
hegin  to  toss  about  a  great  irridescent  hall.  It  is  a  magic 
hall  and  those  who  toss  it  unfalteringly  laugh  their  days 
away  under  the  spell  of  childhood,  Mind  to  death,  heedless 
of  sorrow.  Yet,  while  they  are  playing,  music  hegins  softly 
and  the  sound  of  singi7ig  is  wafted  from  the  grove  heyond 
the  hrook.  It  is  the  voices  of  the  eucalyptus  dryads  and 
they  sing  a  melody  like  the  wailiiig  of  the  wind  in  their 
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treetops.  After  the  first  few  measures  of  their  song  the 
dryads  may  he  vaguely  seen  moving  about  among  the  trees, 
although  their  eucalyptus-colored  robes  render  them  almost 
invisible  amid  their  surroundings. 

THE   SONG  OF   SOEEOW 
EUCALYPTUS   DRYADS 
(AiR:    Cantabile  from  "Scotch  Poem") 
Sang  our  flowers  with  the  breeze, 
Dancing  together, 
Mocking  the  moaning  seas, 
"Youth  is  eternal." 

Roving  winds  came  in  the  night, 
Stole  their  youth  from  them.  ... 

Deep  in  our  hearts  we  hold 

Treasured  a  secret — 

"What  the  wild  sea-winds  told — 

"Sweetest  is  Sorrow, 

She  is  eternal." 

But  the  MAIDENS,  still  tossing  the  ball,  seem  unconscious 
of  the  sound  until,  with  the  last  words  and  the  name  of 
Sorrow,  the  spell  is  broken,  the  ball  slips  from  their  fingers 
and  is  shattered  upon  the  ground.  Some  of  them  ivho  have 
seen  it  fall  kneel  with  low  cries  and  gather  the  fragments. 
Others  have  caught  sight  of  a  dead  butterfly  lying  with 
bent,  stiff  wings  upon  the  grass  and  they  lift  it  sorrowfully 
and  lay  it  with  the  broken  ball  which  their  sisters  have 
placed  tipon  the  altar.  Melancholy  music  is  now  heard  and  "Epilogue." 
to  its  accompaniment  they  move  with  heads  drooping  and 
feet  weary  in  the  direction  whence  they  come  and  disappear. 

As  they  vanish  the  eucalyptus  dryads,  who  have  been 
standing  in  attentive  silence  since  their  song,  steal  out  from 
among  their  trees  and  cross  the  brook.  They  enter  the  open 
space  singing  their  plaintive  song,  and  now  their  robes  of 
mingled  greys  and  greeyis  touched  with  dull  blue  and  rose, 
the  garlands  of  leaves  they  wear,  and  the  wreathes  upon 
their  heads  may  be  plai^ily  seen.  The  musical  accompani- 
ment finally  merges  into  a  slow  dance  rythm  and  the  tree- 
spirits  move  to  its  measures. 
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"The  Dance 
of  the 
Dryads." 


"Epilogue." 


THE    DANCE    OF    THE    EUCAIiYPTUS    DRYADS 

Wheti  their  dance  is  ended  the  eucalyptus  dryads  with- 
draw, crossing  the  brook  again  and  regaining  the  grove. 
There,  among  the  trees  that  edge  the  farther  hank  of  the 
stream,  some  recline,  others  stand  beside  the  trunks,  pre- 
serving these  positions  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
action. 

The  music  again  changes  to  the  same  melancholy  strain 
to  which  the  maidens  left  the  glade.  Soon  they  appear 
returning  through  the  trees.  They  walk  slowly  now;  their 
hair  is  no  longer  imbound,  and  their  gowns  cling  sedately 
about  their  ankles.  They  are  led  by  one  who  bears  her 
head  high,  an  undaimted  smile  upon  her  lips  and  in  her  far- 
gazing  eyes.  She  is  clad  as  are  the  maidens  in  white  and 
her  arms  are  full  of  white  flowers.  It  is  hope,  but  though 
she  leads  the  maidens  they  are  still  forlorn,  and  ivhen  they 
reach  the  place  of  the  altar  they  sink  disconsolately  upon 
the  ground,  hope  passes  among  them,  looking  down  upon 
them  compassionately.     Music  is  heard  and  she  sings  a 

slumber  song. 

THE    SONG   OF   HOPE 

(Air:    ''To  A  Wild  Rose") 

All  the  dawns  that  shall  be 
Lie  like  half-closed  flowers, 
Dewy  from  dark  hours, 
"Waiting  for  thee. 

Thro'  the  great  starless  night, 
Sleep  and  I  soft  treading — 
Fragrance  shedding — 
Lull  thee  till  light. 

"Winds  at  last,  blowing  cold, 
"Whisper  low  of  daybreak; 
All  my  dawnflowers  wake 
Showering  their  gold. 

Close  thy  drowsy  eyes, 
Fairy  dreams  I  bring  thee, 
Age-old  lullabies, 
Forest-crooned,  I'll  sing  thee, 
Softer,  slower,  sing  thee 
Sleep  ....  Sleep  till  dawn. 
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During  an  interval  in  the  song  the  music  continues  and 
HOPE,  making  her  way  among  the  maidens,  lets  fall  flowered 
hranches  upon  the  grass  beside  them.  When  the  song  is 
ended  she  continues  to  give  of  her  armful  until  near  each 
sleeping  maiden  a  spray  of  flowers  lies.  She  then  takes  her 
place  on  an  elevation  behind  the  altar,  where,  like  some 
mighty  priestess,  she  summons  to  her  the  spirits  who  shall 
minister  to  the  maidens  and  shall  bestow  upon  them  a  life 
that  is  truer  and  fuller  than  that  for  which  they  mourn  in 
vain. 

hope 

I,  priestess  of  this  altar  grey,  summon  you  in  the  name 
of  maidenhood,  ye  spirits  of  the  lovely  world.  Come,  waken 
to  its  perfect  loveliness  these  maidens  for,  but  now,  they 
played  as  children,  and,  like  children  bewildered  in  the 
dark,  they  sobbed  for  dreams  that  were  not  and  for  woes 
to  come. 

They  sleep,  wise  Nature,  till  thy  servitors  shall  come 
with  tender  touch  to  waken  them — the  mist  and  wind;  the 
sun,  the  rain,  the  faint  wet  fragrance  of  the  spring. 

They  sleep  till  thou,  Persephone,  shalt  open  wide  thy 
gates  and  thence  shall  steal  sweet  perfumes  long  forgot, 
and,  one  by  one,  maidens,  these  centuries  vanished  from 
the  world,  who  sit  about  thy  throne  weaving  strange 
fantasies  for  poet-dreams,  shall  step,  their  feet  in  fairy 
silence  shod,  across  the  grass  to  waken  them. 

They  sleep  until  yearning  for  utterance  begins  to  stir 
within  them  and  they  strive  to  shape  in  unaccustomed 
accents  all  the  marvels  that  well  up  within  their  souls,  but 
stammeringly  like  infants  who  but  hint  of  all  the  wonder- 
ment their  wide  eyes  tell.  And  if  for  some  perchance  the 
lips  a  little  sooner  gain  a  skill  in  true  expression,  and  a 
clearer  speech  be  granted,  then,  for  them  let  Victory's 
maidens  come  with  laurel  crowns,  sweet  iu  assurance  that 
their  faltering  words  are  heard. 

But,  lest  their  eyes  alone  are  gratified  with  beauty  and 
lest  the  sweet  sound  that  their  lips  have  made  beguile  them 
to  a  foolish  worship  of  the  instrument  while  the  great  end, 
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still  imattained,  neglected  lies — come  ye  who  wait  upon 
the  genius  of  this  altar  and  are  ever  where  her  glory  is, 
Nobility  and  Joy-in-Life,  ye  twain  whose  beauty  incom- 
plete, imperfect  is  save  M^hen  ye  walk  together  and  with 
you  your  sister  Service  whose  deft  hands  make  all  the  world 
more  fair.  Bestow  on  them  the  symbols  of  your  presence 
that  they,  pure,  free,  and  joyous,  yet  with  a  sweet  humility 
may  walk  the  earth.  Come  ye  then  swiftly,  spirits  of  this 
lovely  world!  Wake  to  its  loveliness  these  maidens  whom 
I  serve. 


"From  a 

Wandering 

Iceberg." 


"Indian 
Idyl." 


The  various  spirits  that  appear  in  the  ensuing  episodes 
— the  Spirits  of  Nature  and  of  the  Fast,  the  Spirits  of 
E^ideavor  and  of  Ideals — respond  each  in  turn  to  the  sum- 
mons of  HOPE.  They  go  among  the  sleeping  maidens,  some 
hrushi7ig  them  ivith  a  flying  rohe  as  they  dance,  some  bend- 
ing to  touch  them  with  a  gentle  hand.  They  pass  the  altar 
and  each  leaves  thereon  a  symbol  of  her  essence — a  shred 
of  a  FOG  spirit's  cloak  of  mist,  an  earth  spirit's  handful 
of  red  clay,  the  leaf  or  flower  of  a  spirit  of  the  spring. 

HOPE  has  scarcely  ceased  speaking  when  in  the  distance 
a  great  bank  of  fog  is  seen  sweeping  nearer  and  nearer. 
Hooded  and  cloaked  in  dull  grey,  the  fog  spirits  move  for- 
ward in  undulating  masses,  their  garments  billowing  about 
them. 

DANCE   OF  THE  TOG  SPIRITS 

Suddenly,  sea-breezes,  all  in  blue  and  white,  with  flying 
hair,  enter  running  at  full  speed.  They  dart  in  and  out 
among  the  fog  spirits,  twitching  at  their  grey  cloaks  and 
revealing  here  and  there  glimpses  of  sunlight  yellow.  Soon, 
however,  before  the  importunings  of  the  sea-breezes,  the 
FOG  spirits  fling  back  their  cloaks  and  stand  transformed, 
sunlight  glowing  in  the  bright  iymer  folds  of  their  cloaks 
and  gleaming  from  their  golden  breasts. 

The  fog  spirits  and  the  sea-breezes  finally  withdraw  to 
the  confines  of  the  open  space  into  tvhich  enter  the  spirits 
of  the  hot,  dry  earth  in  summertime — the  earth  spirits. 
These  are  like  Indian  girls,  dark  and  sun-burnished ;  they 
are  clad  in  didl  red  blankets,  copper  glinting  from  their 
arms  and  ankles,  and  great  earthen  pots  upon  their  shoid- 
ders.     They  pass  among  the  maidens,  walking  rythmically 
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to  the  accompanimeyit  of  music,  and  as  each  approaches  the 
altar  she  casts  upon  it  a  handful  of  earth.  They  finally 
withdraw  from  the  central  space  as  did  their  predecessors. 

The  spirits  of  the  fog  and  of  the  wind  and  of  the  sun- 
baked earth  are  of  the  Californian  summertime.  Those 
that  folloiv  are  of  the  winter  from  which  subtly  the  spring 
emerges.  These  spirits  bring  ivith  them  the  drip  of  rain, 
the  murmur  of  renewed  brooks,  the  rustle  of  saplings,  and 
the  moist,  warm  breath  of  fresh-turned  earth  and  springing 
grass. 

The  first  to  appear  are  the  rain  spirits.  Their  long,  "shadow 
clinging  robes  are  of  misty  green,  the  green  of  leaves  and  Dance." 
grasses  seen  through  steady -falling  sheets  of  rain.  From 
their  outstretched  arms  hang  strands  of  glittering  rain- 
drops. To  a  murmuring  accompaniment  of  music  they 
move  in  long  lines  backward  and  forward  around  the  altar 
and  amo7ig  the  maidens,  and  then  they  too  withdraiv  to 
where  the  other  spirits  are  assembled. 

On  the  very  heels  of  these  spirits  of  winter,  the  spirits 
of  Californian  springtime  come  dancing  in.  The  first  of 
these  are  the  spirits  luho  care  for  the  new  green  leaves,  un- 
fold the  fresh  foliage  of  the  shoots  of  oak  and  bay,  or  creep 
among  the  grasses  and  shoiv  them  how  to  grow  tall  and 
graceful.  These  leaf  spirits  are  garmented  in  different 
shades  of  tender  and  bright  green,  and  they  are  decked 
with  leaves  and  wear  wreathes  upon  their  heads.  As  they 
approach,  their  ranks  open  and  a  number  of  flower  spirits 
ru7i  out.  Each  of  these  is  garlanded  and  crowned  with  her 
own  blossoms — buttercup,  cyclamen,  brodiaea,  columbine, 
trillium,  poppy — and  bears  a  basketful  from  which  she 
tosses  flowers  about  among  the  maidens  and  upon  the  altar. 
Now,  up  from  the  full  brook,  come  scores  of  water-sprites  "By  a 
— little  merry  nymphs  with  lush  water-plants  hanging  in  Meadow 
their  long  hair  and  in  the  soft  folds  of  their  green  and  silver  ^^°^^- 
draperies.  Holdi^ig  aloft  their  bare  arms,  with  strands  of 
water-plants  in  their  hands,  they  move  in  a  great  semicircle 
encompassing  the  scene.  Behind  them  stand  the  rain 
spirits;  in  front  of  them  the  leaf  spirits  move  rythmically 
and  among  the  leaf  spirits  the  water-sprites  weave  in 
and  out.  In  the  center  the  flower  spirits  in  their  brilliant 
costumes  dance  gaily  and  fling  blossoms  about  them  until 
their  baskets  are  empty. 
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"Alia 
Tarantella. 


Parts  of  the 
Prelude  will 
be  repeated 
during  this 
episode. 


THE  DANCE  OF  THE  SPIRITS  OF  SPRING 

Wheti  the  flower  spirits  finally  cease  dancing  they, 
with  the  LEAF  SPIRITS,  the  water-sprites  and  the  rain 
SPIRITS,  withdraw  to  where  the  other  spirits  stand. 

The  music,  which  has  been  continuous  during  the  en- 
trances and  dances  of  the  spirits  of  Nature,  now  ceases  as 
the  spirits  of  the  Past  come  in  answer  to  the  summoyis  of 
HOPE.  These  are  the  women  who  have  lived  and  left  in 
legend,  romance,  and  history  their  names  to  stand  for  the 
virtues  of  maidenhood,  self-sacrifice,  valor,  and  that  pure 
fragrance  of  the  soul  which  haunts  the  memory  even  through 
the  centuries  of  strife  between. 

The  first  to  come  is  Theban  antigone  in  mourning  robes, 
bearing  the  jar  of  milk  and  wine  and  honey  with  which  she 
fulfilled  the  unrecorded  law  of  ritual  for  the  dead  and  in 
recompeyise  went  to  abide  with  them  forever.  Her  face  is 
calm  7101V  and  unafraid,  and  as  she  nears  the  altar  she  tips 
her  amphora  so  that  a  few  drops  fall  upon  it. 

Next  UNA  comes,  una  who  walked  inviolate  the  treacher- 
ous paths  of  the  world  because  her  heart  was  pure.  She 
holds  in  her  hand  a  sphere  of  crystal  which  she  places  on 
the  altar. 

Then  saint  Elizabeth,  who  counted  not  even  her  own 
soul  of  importance  in  her  shy  service  of  the  unhappy,  and 
whom  therefore  the  angels  heard  and  made  her  lie  a  truth. 
She  comes  with  arms  full  of  red  roses,  and  some  she  leaves 
upon  the  altar  as  she  passes  it. 

BEATRICE,  too,  appears,  on  whose  face  there  seems  a 
strange  divinity  for  all  the  eloquence  that  love  of  her 
kindled  in  a  poet's  heart.  Her  gown  is  of  the  "subdued  and 
goodly  crimson"  that  he  found  so  fitting  a  habit  for  her 
beauty,  and  in  her  hand  she  carries  a  white  lily  which  she 
places  with  Elizabeth's  roses. 

Among  the  trees  there  is  a  glint  of  armor  and  the  ripple 
of  a  snowy  banner  gold-embroidered,  for  joan  of  arc 
approaches  mounted  upon  a  white  horse  caparisoned  in 
gold.  She  looks  the  warrior  maiden  that  she  lived  and  died; 
yet  her  offering  is  no  sword  of  mystic  origin  nor  spurs  that 
glimmered  ghostly  on  the  high  altar  in  the  chill  eve  of  her 
knighthood,  but  a  little  branch  of  that  beech-tree  beneath 
which  she  dreamed  dreams  and  saw  visions  among  her 
grazing  sheep. 

Last  of  all  the  spirits  of  the  Past  comes  the  lady  jane 
GREY.    One  hand  holds  lovingly  against  her  breast  some  old 
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chronicle  wherein  she  was  wont  to  find  her  fairest  kingdom, 
with  the  other  she  slips  from  around  her  neck  a  golden 
chain  and  lays  that  on  the  altar  as  her  gift. 

The  spirits  of  the  Past  withdraw  and  now  eight  figures 
enter  the  place  of  the  altar  walking  together.  They  are  all 
clad  in  purple  rohes  and  their  hair  is  hound  ivith  golden 
fillets.  On  their  arms  are  laurel  crowns,  for  they  are 
the  embodiment  of  successful  achievement — the  spirits  op 
ENDEAVOR.  They  single  out  from  among  the  reclining 
MAIDENS  those  who  most  find  favor  in  their  eyes.  One 
bestows  a  wreath  upon  her  who  has  shown  herself  the  first 
in  scholarly  attainment.  Others  crown  those  who  have  dis- 
played most  proficie7icy  in  art,  in  music,  and  in  dramatic 
interpretation.  Letters,  poetry,  prose  literature,  and  drama 
are  likewise  honored;  and  the  skill  in  hearing  among  one's 
fellows  hy  the  exercise  of  lohich  the  many  attain  a  unity 
in  achievement,  that,  too,  holds  a  place  among  the  high 
aims  which  the  maidens  have  grown  to  realize. 

Now  three  stately  figures  are  seen  approaching,  each 
with  her  attendants.  One  is  clad  in  blue  as  is  her  folloiv- 
ing;  she  represents  nohility,  purity,  virginity.  With  her 
comes  another  clad  in  the  color  of  gold.  She  is  the  joy  and 
richness  in  life.  Between  nobility  and  joy-in-life  and 
slightly  hehind  them,  for  she  "vaunteth  not  herself,"  walks 
one  in  hrown  and  she  is  service.  The  three,  each  ennohled 
hy  her  sister's  presence,  proceed  in  and  out  among  the 
MAIDENS  who  are  hy  this  time  upon  their  knees.  Finally 
the  maidens  of  service  unbind  from  the  followers  of 
nobility  their  scarfs  of  blue  and  from  the  followers  of  joy- 
in-life  their  scarfs  of  gold.  Waving  these  about  them,  the 
attendants  of  service  perform  a  dance. 

THE   DANCE   OF   THE   SCARFS  "Waldfahrt." 

When  the  dance  is  concluded  the  attendants  of  service 
hind  on  each  of  the  kneeling  maidens  a  scarf  of  blue  and 
one  of  gold.  They  then  withdraw  with  service  at  their 
head,  as  do  nobility  and  joy-in-life  with  their  followers. 

The  SPIRIT  OF  maidenhood  who,  since  she  with  words 
initiated  the  action,  has  stood  silently  surveying  the  rites 
that  paid  her  hojior,  advances  a  few  steps  and  herself  utters 
an  invocation  to  the  last  spirit  whose  presence  is  needful 
to  breath  life  into  the  ceremony — the  spirit  of  light. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  MAIDENHOOD 

Thou,  spirit  who  by  the  all-father's  grace 

Doth  grant  a  living  beauty  to  my  rites, 

To  this  my  altar  come !     Oh,  glorify 

A  name  unhonored  else  tho'  all  the  world 

Should  blindly  praise  it !     Come  thou  whom  our  sire 

Did  in  the  first  dawn-hour  of  earth  declare 

The  symbol  of  his  fatherhood  of  man. 

For  when,  in  the  beginning,  man  was  formed 

And  stood  a  clay-wrought  statue,  sightless,  mute, 

The  sculptor  into  the  unquickened  eyes 

Gazed  long,  and  as  they  opened  to  his  will 

He  smiled  and  in  their  depths  a  radiance  grew, 

And  o'er  the  moulded  form  divinely  lit 

A  wonder  passed.    Yet  ere  the  mind  could  bear 

The  glory  of  his  gaze,  mysteriously 

He  vanished.     But  a  shadow  of  the  smile. 

Deep  in  those  vanished  eyes,  remained  to  dwell 

"Within  the  eyes  of  man.    And  to  the  world 

Our  father  sent  thee,  spirit  of  living  light. 

To  hallow  its  remembrance  among  men. 

Oh,  let  thy  torch,  my  sister,  to  pure  flame 

Transform  these  altar  offerings.     In  the  frail 

And  unsubstantial,  in  the  marred,  the  spent. 

Awake  the  living  essence.     Grant  thy  light 

To  these  my  maidens  that  they  may  at  last 

Pass  forth  with  glory  into  womanhood! 

"Scherzino."  Now  music  is  heard  and  through  the  grove  beyond  the 

hrook  the  spirit  of  light  with  her  attendants  may  he  seen 
approaching  with  great  rapidity.  So  light  and  quick  are 
they,  so  bright  their  robes,  that  they  seem  like  dancing 
flames  as  they  near  the  open  space,  for  they  are  clad  in  the 
color  of  flame,  and  from  their  foreheads  are  reflected  all 
the  brilliancy  that  they  themselves  have  given  nature.  The 
SPIRIT  OF  LIGHT,  morc  glorious  than  her  followers,  hears  a 
lighted  torch  with  which  she  fires  the  altar  upon  which  every 
ministering  spirit  has  left  part  of  herself  and  where  also 
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lie  the  hroken  hall  and  the  dead  butterfly.  The  attendants 
of  Light,  one  after  another,  light  their  torches  at  the  altar 
and  each  bestows  her  torch  upon  a  maiden  at  the  same 
time  helping  her  to  her  feet.  Their  offices  completed,  the 
Light  spirits  withdraw  to  the  hack  of  the  scene,  and  as  they 
stand  there,  their  long  cloaks  which  fall  between  their 
shoulders  are  spread  to  form  the  colors  of  the  spectrum 
from  red  to  violet.  Thus  the  maidens  stand  at  last  provided 
with  the  means  for  a  true  life — in  one  hand  the  lighted 
torch,  in  the  other,  the  flowery  branch  that  hope  bestowed 
upon  them — and  as  the  realization  of  their  power  comes  to 
them  the  music  grows  into  a  solemn  yet  joyous  strain  and 
they  begin  to  move  about  the  altar  in  a  stately  dance, 
passing  their  torches  from  hand  to  hand. 

THE  DANCE  OF  THE  TORCHES  "Mid- 

Finally  the  spirit  of  maidenhood  raises  her  hand  and  ^^^^^^■" 
the  maidens  follow  her  forth  from  the  glade,  all  the  spirits 
who  have  taken  part  streaming  after  them,  singing  in  a 
many-colored  pageant. 

UNIVEESITY    HYMN 
"Let  There  Be  Light" 
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MEDICAL    RESEAECH    IN    AMERICAN    UNIVER- 
SITIES; PRESENT  FACILITIES,  NEEDS, 
AND  OPPORTUNITIES* 


Dr.  EiCHARD  Mills  Peaece 


From  the  point  of  view  of  this  study  the  history  of 
research  in  medicine  shows  four  important  aspects  ■} 

1.  The  epoch-marking  labors  of  isolated  individuals 
working  independently. 

2.  The  application  of  the  exact  methods  of  physics, 
chemistry  and  biology  to  medicine. 

3.  The  development  of  laboratories  for  the  organized 
and  intensive  investigation  of  the  various  problems  of 
medicine. 

4.  The  idea  of  diminishing  suffering  and  ameliorating 
social  conditions. 

The  first  of  these  factors  naturally  suggests  the  names 
of  Vesalius,  Pare,  Harvey,  Hunter,  Jenner,  Morgagni  and 


*  The  fifth  and  last  of  a  series  of  discourses  given  as  the  annual 
Hitchcock  Lectures  at  the  University  of  California.  The  foundation 
was  created  by  Mr.  Charles  M.  Hitchcock,  who  bequeathed  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  an  endowment  the  income  of  which  was  to  be 
devoted  to  ' '  free  lectures  upon  scientific  and  practical  subjects,  but 
not  for  the  advantage  of  any  religious  sect  nor  upon  political  sub- 
jects." 

1  In  his  preceding  lectures  Dr.  Pearce  discussed  the  currents  of 
progress  in  the  past  under  the  captions:  Antiquity  to  1800,  The  Efforts 
of  Isolated  Investigators ;  The  Development  of  Laboratories  for  the 
Medical  Sciences;  Pasteur  and  the  Rise  of  Bacteriology ;  Present  Bay 
Methods  and  Problems.  H.  E.  C. 
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Haller.  Some  of  these  may  have  been  influenced  by  ante- 
cedent work,  as  Vesalius  by  Herophilus  and  Erasistratus; 
Harvey  by  his  forerunners,  who  studied  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  and  all,  perhaps,  by  the  old  teachings  of  Hippo- 
crates or  the  experimental  side  of  Galen's  work,  but  the 
actual  achievement  of  each,  whether  the  result  of  chance 
suggestion,  original  conception,  or  keen  observation,  was 
the  fruit  of  labors  unassisted,  prosecuted  with  difficulty, 
and  in  most  instances  in  opposition  to  the  traditions  of  the 
profession.  Such  independent  effort,  though  most  promi- 
nent in  the  period  previous  to  the  year  1800,  always  has 
had  and  always  will  have,  a  place  in  medicine.  This  is  seen 
in  the  efforts  of  the  individual,  even  after  medicine  was 
influenced  by  its  ancillary  sciences  and,  indeed,  in  the  days 
of  organized  laboratory  effort.  In  this  connection,  one 
recalls  Sir  George  Baker's  demonstration  that  a  form  of 
colic,  epidemic  in  character,  occurring  in  Devonshire, 
England,  was  to  be  explained  as  a  poisoning  by  lead ;  Cap- 
tain Cook's  conquest  of  scurvy;  Auenbrugger 's  invention 
of  the  method  of  percussion ;  Laennec  's  invention  of  the 
stethescope;  the  theory  announced  independently  by 
Holmes  and  by  Semmelweis  of  the  transmission  of  puerperal 
fever,  and  many  other  independent  efforts  in  the  practice 
of  surgery  and  medicine,  as  those  with  which  we  associate 
the  names  of  Pinel,  McDowell,  O'Dwj^er,  and  Trudeau. 

Modern  effort  in  research  in  medicine,  however,  as  in 
science  generally,  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  organized 
laboratory  effort,  and  upon  this  type  of  effort  present  day 
progress  would  seem  to  depend.  Nevertheless,  the  indi- 
vidual is  as  important  as  ever  for  "it  goes  without  saying 
that  laboratory  buildings  alone,  even  when  adequately 
equipped  and  with  a  liberal  maintenance  budget,  are  far 
less  important  than  the  men  who  work  in  them. '  '^  But  the 
laboratory  now  offers  to  the  individual  with  original  con- 
ceptions or  special  talents  advantages,  facilities,  and  oppor- 
tunities which  by  aiding  and  supplementing  the  work  of 

2  Barker. 


I 
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the  individual  render  isolated  effort  unnecessary,  time- 
consuming  and  often  futile. 

Under  the  second  head,  the  influence  of  physics,  chem- 
istry, and  biology,  fall  such  men  as  the  English  physicists 
and  chemists  and  the  French  academicians, — Boyle,  Caven- 
dish, Priestly,  Galvani,  Faraday,  Tyndall,  Lavosier,  Gay- 
Lussac,  and  Berzelius.  A  more  direct  influence  is  seen  in 
the  entrance  of  Pasteur,  a  chemist,  into  the  field  of  etiology ; 
of  Ehrlich,  chemically  trained,  into  the  field  of  immunity 
and  specific  chemical  affinities ;  and  of  Metschnikoff ,  apply- 
ing the  methods  of  the  biologist  to  the  problems  of  path- 
ology. Likewise,  Liebig  and  Wohler  and  organic  chem- 
istrj';  Hoppe-Seyler  and  physiological  chemistry;  Arhen- 
nius  and  pl^ysical  chemistry;  Darwinism,  Mendelism,  all 
have  had  their  influence,  and  the  methods  and  views  they 
represent  have  been  taken  over  by  medicine  and  applied  to 
the  solution  of  its  problems. 

The  influence  of  physics  and  chemistry  in  establishing 
the  third  factor — organized  laboratory  effort  in  special 
fields  of  medicine — may  be  seen  in  the  beginnings  of  labora- 
tory research  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  past  century. 
Virchow  at  the  time  he  was  urging  the  establishment  of 
pathological  laboratories  epitomized  the  history  of  organ- 
ization in  medical  effort  as  follows:  "As  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  anatomical  theatres,  in  the  eighteenth,  clinics,  in 
the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth,  physiological  institutes,  so 
now  the  time  has  come  to  call  into  existence  pathological 
institutes  and  to  make  them  as  accessible  as  possible  to 
all."  Since  then,  the  laboratory  idea  has  spread  rapidly; 
not  alone  laboratories  of  pathology  have  been  founded,  but 
also  laboratories  of  bacteriology,  hygiene,  physiological 
chemistry,  pharmacology,  and  every  branch  of  endeavor 
promising  advance  in  the  science  of  medicine.  Not  only 
have  such  laboratories  come  into  existence  in  university 
schools  of  medicine  and  in  hospitals,  but  many  independent 
laboratories  for  research  alone  have  been  founded  in  the 
large  medical  centers,  as  the  Pasteur   Institute  in  Paris 
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(1888)  ;  the  Imperial  Institute  for  Experimental  Medicine 
in  St.  Petersburg  (1890)  ;  the  Institute  for  Infectious 
Diseases  in  Berlin  (1891)  ;  the  Lister  Institute  for  Preven- 
tive Medicine  in  London  (1891)  ;  the  Institute  for  Experi- 
mental Therapeutics  in  Frankfort  (1896)  ;  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  for  Medical  Research  in  New  York  in  1901 ;  the 
Memorial  Institute  for  Infectious  Diseases  in  Chicago 
(1902)  ;  and  the  Henry  Phipps  Institute  for  the  Study, 
Treatment,  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  in  Philadelphia 
in  1903.  Likewise,  municipal,  state,  provincial,  and  na- 
tional laboratories,  devoted  to  work  concerned  with  the 
public  health,  have  been  established.  Some,  following  the 
example  of  the  first  laboratory  of  hygiene,  that  of  Petten- 
koffer,  founded  by  the  Bavarian  government  in  1872,  have 
been  most  active  in  investigation ;  others  are  devoted  mainly 
to  the  routine  work  necessary  for  the  conservation  of  the 
public  health.  How  essential  laboratories  of  the  latter  type 
are,  is  shoMTi  by  the  fact  that  several  states.  New  York, 
among  the  first,  have  established  county  or  district  labora- 
tories to  care  for  the  problems  of  communities  distant  from 
the  state  laboratory  and  the  laboratories  of  the  larger  cities. 
So  also  laboratories  as  an  integral  part  of  hospitals,  the 
so-called  clinical  laboratories — the  first  of  which  was  estab- 
lished by  Ziemssen  in  Munich  about  1886 — have  become 
a  necessary  part  of  every  hospital  which  makes  any  pretence 
of  accurate  diagnosis  and  adequate  therapy.  The  list  might 
be  extended,  to  include  also  laboratories  devoted  to  special 
diseases,  as  cancer  and  tuberculosis,  diseases  peculiar  to 
the  tropics,  and  diseases  of  animals,  or  to  special  branches 
as  surgical  pathology,  neuro-pathology,  and  psychopathy. 
This  wonderful  extension  of  the  laboratory  idea  in  medicine 
dates  only  from  the  simple  beginnings  of  Purnkinje  and 
Liebig  in  1824-25.  At  the  present  day,  Germany  alone,  is 
said  to  have  over  two  hundred  such  medical  institutes,  and 
to  this  policy  of  establishing  laboratories  mu.st  be  ascribed 
her  leadership  in  the  medical  sciences  since  the  third  decade 
of  the  past  century. 
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From  this  brief  outline  of  the  important  influences 
affecting  research  in  medicine,  only  one  conclusion  is  (Reduc- 
ible; that  although  the  individual  will  continue  to  be  the 
most  significant  factor  in  the  situation,  it  is  unquestionable 
that  his  perception  will  be  constantly  stimulated,  his 
imagination  quickened,  and  his  hands  aided,  by  the  oppor- 
tunities, ideals,  and  facilities  of  the  laboratory.  In  the 
laboratory  only  can  "the  prepared  mind"  of  Pasteur's 
adage  ("In  the  fields  of  observation  chance  favors  only 
the  prepared  mind")  be  properly  fostered.  It  is  in  the 
laboratory,  and  under  this  term  I  include  the  properly 
conducted  hospital  as  the  laboratory  of  clinical  medicine, 
that  medicine  keeps  in  close  touch  with  new  discoveries  in 
physics,  chemistry,  and  biology,  the  second  of  the  three 
important  factors  we  have  discussed.  The  situation  in 
regard  to  the  auxiliary  sciences  has  not  changed  since  the 
time  of  Liebig,  Miiller  and  Virchow.  The  investigator  in 
the  laboratory,  and  the  investigator  in  the  hospital,  still 
looks  to  these  sciences  for  assistance  and  eagerly  applies 
the  discoveries  in  each  of  these  to  his  own  problems.  The 
result  is  a  decided  advantage  to  medicine,  not  only  in  that 
this  revivifying  and  suggestive  influence  leads  to  acceler- 
ated progress  in  the  science  and  art  of  medicine,  but  also 
in  that  it  directly  influences  the  health  and  therefore  the 
welfare,  both  commercial  and  social,  of  the  community. 

This  brings  us  to  the  fourth  factor  which  has  influenced 
medical  research  in  the  past  and  should — indeed  must — 
continue  to  be  an  ever-increasing  influence  in  the  future, 
— the  desire  to  ameliorate  social  conditions,  by  diminish- 
ing the  causes  of  physical  and  mental  ills.  This,  in  a  word, 
is  the  desire  for  social  service;  the  impulse  which  actuated 
all  of  Pasteur's  work,  and  which  he  himself  expressed  as 
the  desire  to  contribute  "in  some  manner  to  the  progress 
and  welfare  of  humanity."  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the 
individual  as  an  investigator  should  be  actuated  only  by 
his  ambition  and  his  investigations,  or  alone  by  his  desire 
for  exact  abstract  knowledge.    If  medical  research  is  to  be 
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a  vitalizing,  reforming,  uplifting  factor,  not  only  for  the 
practice  of  medicine,  but  for  the  good  of  the  community 
at  large,  then  the  whole  man  must  be  interested,  heart  and 
soul,  not  only  in  the  technical  and  abstract  result  of  his 
problems,  but  in  their  practical  application  to  medical 
and  social  conditions.  What  does  this  mean  for  medical 
research?  That  the  laboratory  shall  be  not  only  the  brains 
but  the  hands  of  the  community!  It  must  recognize  not 
only  the  problems  of  the  community,  but  solving  the  tech- 
nical aspects  of  these  problems,  must  demonstrate  how  they 
are  to  be  met  and  cared  for.  In  short,  the  investigator  in 
medicine  must  be  stirred  by  not  only  an  abstract  interest 
in  human  ills,  but  a  direct  interest  in  the  problems,  pro- 
phylactic or  therapeutic,  hygienic  or  social,  of  the  com- 
munity, with  all  its  differentiation  into  industrial,  com- 
mercial, and  domestic  activities,  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

If  I  am  right  concerning  the  importance  of  these 
various  influences  it  would  appear  safe  to  conclude  that 
progress  in  medicine  may  be  expected  in  the  future,  as  in 
the  past  fifty  years,  through  first,  the  opportunities  afforded 
the  well-trained  individual  in  well-equipped  and  well- 
organized  laboratories,  second,  through  the  cultivation  of 
the  methods  of  the  auxiliary  sciences,  and  third,  through 
the  ideal  of  social  service.  And  here  I  may  say  that  in 
using  the  term  ''laboratory"  I  do  not  limit  the  term  to  the 
ordinary  sense  but  include  the  idea  of  research  work  in 
the  hospital.  One  of  the  great  influences  of  the  application 
of  the  laboratory  idea  to  medicine  has  been  the  recognition 
of  the  principles  that  hospitals  should  be  utilized  not  only 
for  the  care  of  the  sick,  which  is  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant function  of  a  hospital,  but  for  purposes  of  teach- 
ing and  investigation  as  well.  With  such  a  conception,  a 
hospital  becomes  the  laboratory  of  the  science  of  clinical 
medicine  and  in  it  the  clinician  as  an  investigator  studies 
disease  by  the  same  exact  methods  as  are  utilized  in  any 
other  laboratory. 

If,  then,  the  laboratory  and  the  hospital  are  the  tangible 
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means  of  progress  in  medicine  which  our  universities  offer, 
how  may  research  in  the  university  be  best  served  and  what 
advantage  does  the  university  gain  by  fostering  research? 

In  limiting  the  scope  of  this  discussion  to  the  university 
I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  thought  that  I  desire  to  minimize  the 
importance,  of  the  work  done  by  independent  institutions 
for  research  or  by  state  and  city  laboratories.  The  im- 
portant work  done  by  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  IMedical 
Research  for  example,  has  placed  this  institution  in  one 
group  with  the  Pasteur  Institute,  Koch's  Institute  in  Ber- 
lin, Ehrlich's  Institute  in  Frankfort,  and  the  Imperial 
Institute  for  Experimental  Medicine  in  St.  Petersburg. 
The  character  of  its  present  staff,  including  as  it  does  your 
former  professor  of  physiology,  promises  as  great  work  for 
the  future  as  has  been  accomplished  in  the  past.  Likewise, 
the  Memorial  Institute  of  Philadelphia  is  doing  valuable 
work  in  the  study  of  the  diseases  for  the  investigation  of 
which  it  was  founded.  Such  institutions  point  the  lesson 
of  the  economic  importance  of  research,  which,  if  freely 
grasped  by  the  public  would  guarantee  the  support  of 
research  in  every  large  center  or  wherever  special  facilities 
for  the  study  of  particular  diseases  could  be  found.  More- 
over, all  these  institutions  named  have  recognized  the  neces- 
sity of  an  intimate  connection  with  a  hospital  in  order  to 
render  their  investigations  most  effective. 

So  also  laboratories  of  state  or  city  departments  of 
health  as  of  the  State  of  IMassachusetts  and  the  State  and 
City  of  New  York,  and  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  of  the 
Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service,  supported  by 
the  national  government,  have  made  original  investigations 
of  the  infectious  diseases  an  important  and  often  a  major 
part  of  their  work.  In  addition  the  Hygienic  Laboratory 
has  made  most  important  investigations  in  pharmacology 
(as  have  also  the  manufacturing  chemists).  Other  non- 
university  research  institutions,  as  the  New  York  State 
Laboratory  for  the  investigation  of  cancer,  the  Rockefeller 
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Commission  for  the  Study  of  Hook-worm  Disease,  Tru- 
deau's  laboratory  at  Saranac  for  the  study  of  tuberculosis 
and  that  for  the  study  of  problems  of  nutrition  supported 
by  the  Carnegie  Institution  at  Boston  are  of  great  import- 
ance. Such  institutions  (and  I  have  not  exhausted  the 
list),  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  the  problems  of  medi- 
cine, and  without  affiliation  with  teaching  institutions, 
must  be  counted  as  among  the  most  important  factors  in 
our  social  system. 

Research  in  the  medical  school  or  the  hospital  on  the 
other  hand,  has  developed  slowly  and  has  been  in  most 
institutions  a  matter  of  secondary  importance.  The  reason 
for  this  is  not  difficult  of  demonstration  when  one  remem- 
bers that  even  schools  of  university  rank  emerged,  only  a 
short  time  ago,  from  the  proprietary  state,  and  that  most 
physicians  just  past  middle  age  can  remember  the  two  and 
three  year  course.  Large  classes,  the  belief  in  didactic  lec- 
tures, and  the  expense  of  laboratory  equipment,  retarded 
the  development  of  proper  laboratory  facilities,  and,  there- 
fore, the  development  of  men  trained  to  exact  methods 
in  the  medical  sciences.  Likewise  in  the  clinic  the  ideal 
teacher,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  was  the  busy  con- 
sultant who  devoted  only  a  few  hours  of  oratorical  effort 
to  clinical  instruction  and  who  disdained  investigation  as 
beneath  the  notice  of  a  practical  physician — an  ideal  which 
still  holds  in  many  of  the  more  conservative  schools  of  this 
country,  and  is  responsible  for  the  slow  progress  in  the 
development  of  a  science  of  clinical  medicine.  This  type, 
however,  is  rapidly  passing  away  and  another  generation 
may  look  back  upon  it,  as  we  do  upon  the  age  of  the  pro- 
prietary school,  the  two  year  course,  and  the  amphitheatre 
lecture. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  trace  the  beginning  of  research 
in  medical  laboratories  in  this  country,  or  fascinating  as  it 
would  be,  if  time  allowed,  to  analyze  early  conditions  and 
influences.  A  few  men,  however,  stand  out  prominently, 
as  for  example  Leidy,  of  Pennsylvania,  teacher  of  anatomy 
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and  investigator  in  comparative  anatomy,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  American  investigators  in  general  biology ;  and  Bowditch 
who  offered  at  Harvard  in  the  seventies  the  first  oppor- 
tunity for  organized  research  in  physiology  in  this  country. 
Laboratories  of  anatomy,  that  is  dissecting  rooms,  had 
always  existed  but  the  modern  type  of  anatomical  investiga- 
tion in  anatomy  is  due  to  the  influence  of  Minot  of  Harvard 
and  Mall  of  Hopkins.  Likewise,  laboratories  of  inorganic 
chemistry  and  so-called  medical  chemistry,  existed,  but 
research  in  physiological  and  biological  chemistry  goes  back 
only  to  Chittenden  of  Yale,  and  the  influence  of  his  Sheffield 
Laboratory;  Delafield,  Welch,  and  Prudden  in  New  York 
and  Fitz  in  Boston  appear  to  have  been  among  the  first  to 
control  university  laboratories  of  pathology  in  which  at 
least  a  few  men  gave  much  of  their  time  to  teaching  or 
investigation,  but  the  great  impetus  to  research  in  path- 
ology and  bacteriology  coincides  with  "Welch's  affiliation 
with  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  and  experimental  path- 
ology, as  a  sustained  effort,  was  first  broadly  cultivated  by 
Flexner.  Investigation  in  pharmacology  by  modern  exact 
methods,  in  laboratories  devoted  to  that  subject,  is  the  result 
of  the  labors  of  Wood  at  Pennsylvania,  Cushny  at  Ann 
Arbor,  of  Abel  at  Baltimore,  of  Herter  in  New  York,  and 
of  Sollman  in  Cleveland.  The  first  university  institute  of 
hygiene  was  that  established  at  Pennsylvania  in  1892. 
These  are  the  names  which  the  compiler  of  American  medi- 
cal history  one  hundred  years  from  now  will  compare,  in 
discussing  the  development  of  our  laboratories,  with  those 
of  the  period  of  1820  to  1860  in  Germany.  Why  ?  Because 
these  men  established  not  merely  teaching  laboratories,  but 
stimulated  investigation,  inculcated  exact  methods,  trained 
men,  and  thus  made  an  impression  upon  the  medicine  of 
their  time.  This  is  true,  not  merely  of  their  influence  in 
furthering  research,  but  of  their  influence  in  advancing  the 
fundamental  principles  of  proper  medical  education.  As 
soon  as  it  was  demonstrated  that  laboratories  were  indis- 
pensable to  proper  medical  education,  the  day  of  the  medical 
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school  worthy  of  university  rank  arrived,  and  the  pro- 
prietary medical  school  as  an  important  factor  in  medical 
education  became  a  thing  of  the  past.  Moreover,  as  I 
have  intimated,  the  principle  of  laboratory  instruction  and 
laboratory  research,  which  gave  to  laboratory  effort  the 
strongest  place  in  the  curriculum,  has  had  a  distinct  effect 
on  the  clinical  teaching  of  medicine  and  surgery,  so  that  in 
some  of  our  better  schools  the  individual  student  now  has 
that  opportunity  for  immediate  contact  with  the  patient 
which  allows  the  direct  exercise  of  his  powers  of  observa- 
tion, of  the  use  of  instruments  of  precision  and  exact 
procedure  which  assure  the  acquirement  not  only  of 
knowledge  but  power  to  obtain  knowledge.  The  result  is 
the  recognition  of  the  clinic  as  a  place  for  the  exercise  of 
exact  methods  in  the  teaching  of  the  clinical  branches  and 
in  the  investigation  of  disease.  Both  fields  of  activity,  the 
hospital  and  the  laboratory  now  have  the  "common  purpose 
to  advance  medical  knowledge  and  thereby  bring  healing  to 
the  nations." 

With  this  conception  of  a  common  purpose  guiding 
medical  education  and  medical  research  and  with  the  pres- 
ent unanimity  of  opinion  concerning  the  absolute  necessity 
of  control  of  a  hospital  by  the  university,  the  duty  of  the 
latter  to  research  is  clear.  If  the  purpose  of  the  machinery 
of  medical  education  is  to  "bring  healing  to  the  nations," 
if  "the  business  of  medicine  is  to  get  people  out  of  difficul- 
ties through  the  application  of  science  and  dexterity,  manual 
and  physical, '  '^  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  university  not  only 
to  teach  known  principles  and  methods,  but  to  advance 
knowledge  and  methods  by  research. 

It  is  futile  to  say  that  it  is  sufficient  to  teach  and  to 
utilize  known  methods  for  freeing  people  from  difficulties, 
for  the  mere  statement  of  such  an  attitude  implies  that  an 
obligation  exists  to  extend  known  methods  or  invent  new 
ones,  in  the  hope  of  overcoming  difficulties,  acknowledged 
to  be  at  present  without  remedy.    The  ethical  force  of  this 

3  Cabot. 
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statement  cannot  be  denied.  To  teach  a  subject  implies  the 
attempt  to  diffuse  the  available  knowledge  of  that  particular 
subject  matter  among  a  number  of  people  for  their  good,  as 
well  as  for  the  good  of  the  community  in  which  they  live 
and  work ;  equally  true  it  is,  that  such  an  attempt  to  teach 
available  knowledge  imposes  upon  the  teacher  the  obligation 
to  leave  untried  no  means  by  which  the  knowledge  of  his 
subject  may  be  increased.  It  is  not  the  privilege  of  the 
teacher  to  leave  this  extension  of  knowledge  to  others.  His 
profession  of  ability  to  teach  a  particular  subject  carries 
with  it  his  obligation  to  the  group  or  community  he  serves, 
of  adding  to  his  subject,  knowledge  of  which  they  may  avail 
themselves.  If  this  applies  to  the  individual  teacher,  how 
much  more  forcibly  does  it  apply  to  the  university  with  its 
ever-widening  community  and  ever-increasing  interests? 

But  ethics  are  frequently  set  aside  in  our  practical  every- 
day world  and  even  if  they  are  not,  the  great  expense  of 
maintaining  laboratories  and  a  hospital,  an  expense  greatly 
increased  if  research  is  properly  prosecuted,  causes  univer- 
sity president  and  trustees  and  the  community  at  large  to 
ask  what  are  the  practical  advantages  of  research  to  the 
university?  And  in  those  institutions  which  are  supported, 
in  part  or  entirely,  by  the  state,  this  question  must  be 
squarely  met. 

In  presenting  the  arguments  in  favor  of  research  in  the 
university,  I  will  consider  only  conditions  in  this  country 
and  will  not,  though  it  would  greatly  strengthen  the  argu- 
ment, utilize  the  experience  of  the  German  universities. 
One  of  the  most  important  advantages,  and  one  which  should 
appeal  to  those  controlling  the  policy  of  a  university,  is  the 
influence  on  the  student. 

If  one  examines  courses  in  the  same  subject  in  a  number 
of  schools,  it  is  found  that  those  which  are  best  presented 
are  under  the  control  of  men  actively  engaged  in  research 
work.  Such  men  are  alive  to  the  advantages  of  new  methods 
in  their  own  subject  and  of  new  ways  of  applying  old 
methods.     Ever  thinking  and  pondering  about  methods  of 
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acquiring  new  knowledge  for  themselves  and  their  science, 
they  appreciate  better  than  does  the  non-i;.v^estigator  that 
which  will  aid  the  student  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  in 
their  teaching  they  bring  to  bear  on  the  problems  which  the 
student  has  to  face  the  same  methods  of  attack  which  they 
use  in  their  own  researches.  Under  these  men  are  assistants 
of  the  same  point  of  view,  who,  ever  enthusiastic  about  their 
duties  as  teachers,  nevertheless  find  time  for  research.  And 
it  is  of  further  interest  that  in  these  departments,  assistants 
do  not  long  continue  in  a  subordinate  place,  or  at  least  if 
they  do  it  is  of  their  own  desire,  for  they  are  early  called 
to  independent  positions  in  other  institutions.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  finds  that  the  men  who  confine  their  teaching  to 
perfunctory  routine  laboratory  courses,  with  a  profusion  of 
lectures,  are  the  men  who  never  or  only  occasionally  con- 
tribute to  the  literature  of  their  science. 

In  these  departments,  too,  the  teaching  is  a  routine 
which,  so  the  assistants  say,  gives  no  time  for  investigation ; 
and  so  they  remain  assistants  indefinitely.  So  likewise,  it  is 
with  the  student  taught  under  these  two  conditions.  The 
student  who  knows  that  he  is  working  in  a  department 
actively  emphasizing  new  methods  and  striving  to  develop 
new  truths,  knows  that  his  instruction  is  presented  on  the 
same  basis,  and  thus  receives  that  stimulus  and  inspiration 
which  ensures  his  approaching  clinical  medicine  with  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  scientific  method.  The  student 
under  the  method  of  the  non-investigator,  on  the  contrary, 
has  no  incentive  other  than  that  of  acquiring  a  knowledge 
sufficient  to  allow  him  to  pass  an  examination. 

An  allied  argument  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  medical 
school  that  fosters  research  attracts  the  best  trained  men  as 
students.  We  have,  as  is  well  known  to  many  of  you,  a 
medical  school  in  this  country  which  has  for  several  years 
arbitrarily  selected  from  a  large  number  of  prospective 
matriculants,  the  certain  definite  number  which  is  desired; 
the  rest,  sometimes  equal  to  fifty  per  cent  of  those  accepted, 
go  elsewhere.    Now  this  school  has  the  highest  of  entrance 
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requirements  and  perhaps  the  smallest  alumni  body  of  any 
prominent  school  in  the  country.  It  is  not  therefore  a  ques- 
tion of  easy  entrance  or  of  the  loyal  influence  of  alumni. 
Nor  is  it  a  question  of  better  laboratory  and  hospital  facili- 
ties, for  other  schools  have  equally  good  equipment  in  both 
respects.  Likewise  it  is  not  a  question  of  geographical 
location  or  center  of  population.  The  enviable  position  of 
this  school  is  due  solely  to  the  policy  of  combining  research 
with  teaching  and  of  appointing  to  its  staff  teachers  who, 
with  few  exceptions,  are  also  investigators. 

My  contention  that  research  in  the  medical  school  has 
important  practical  advantages  to  the  university  is,  there- 
fore, not  visionary  or  theoretical.  A  policy  which  attracts 
the  better  trained  class  of  students,  which  improves  the 
character  of  the  instruction,  which  stimulates  the  student 
to  a  better  type  of  individual  effort,  and  which  enhances 
the  standing  of  the  university  in  the  community  and  the 
nation  is  a  policy  which  cannot  be  ignored  by  university 
president,  trustees,  or  faculty. 

Another  phase  of  this  subject  is  the  duty  of  the  univer- 
sity in  public  health  and  other  medical  matters  of  interest 
to  the  community  and  essential  to  its  welfare ;  state  and  city 
have  always  felt  at  liberty  to  call  university  experts  to 
their  aid  in  the  solution  of  problems  of  administration, 
policy,  and  public  weal.  Not  infrequently,  as  in  the  case 
of  Harvard  University  and  the  Massachusetts  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  and  that  of  New  York  City  and  New  York 
University,  the  university  shares  with  the  state  or  city  the 
service  of  expert  investigators  in  the  preparation  of  curative 
sera  and  the  study  of  new  methods  of  combating  disease. 
In  some  states  the  university  laboratories  of  hygiene,  bac- 
teriology, or  pathology  are  the  research  laboratories  of  the 
state.  The  problems  of  agriculture,  of  animal  industry, 
and  of  veterinary  medicine  are  in  the  states  of  the  Middle 
West  largely  under  the  control  of  university  laboratories. 
It  is  not  my  desire  to  discuss,  in  its  general  application, 
the  question  of  the  part  of  the  university  in  social  service ; 
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but  that  the  mid-western  state  universities  have  solved  this 
question  in  the  matter  of  animal  and  plant  disease,  and  in 
agricultural  and  certain  industrial  problems,  is  evident 
from  the  occasional  references  to  the  university  as  "the 
people's  organized  instrument  of  research,"  or  as  "the 
scientific  advisor  of  the  state."  This  idea  of  social  service 
must,  and  already  does  to  some  extent,  include  the  study  of 
diseases  of  man.  To  what  extent  the  latter  shall  develop  in 
state  universities  depends  upon  the  liberality  of  the  state, 
or,  as  in  non-state  universities,  upon  endowment  by  indi- 
viduals. This  matter  of  endowment  is  the  crux  of  the 
research  problem  in  its  connection  with  the  university.  It 
is  no  longer  possible  for  a  medical  school  to  be  supported 
by  the  fees  of  its  students.  In  the  old  days  of  the  pro- 
prietary school,  when  instruction  was  almost  entirely  didac- 
tic and  the  only  laboratory  work  was  in  the  dissecting  room, 
with  perhaps  a  room  for  workers  in  inorganic  chemistry, 
and  the  simple  procedures  of  so-called  medical  chemistry, 
fees  sufficed  and  the  faculty  could  pocket  a  good  dividend. 
The  increased  cost  of  laboratory  instruction  in  its  many 
phases,  the  increase  of  equipment,  of  assistants,  and  attend- 
ants have  made  this  impossible  and  have  forced  the  medical 
schools  to  the  shelter  of  universities  which  have  resources 
sufficient  to  support  medicine.  But  even  with  this  aid,  few 
schools  have  sufficient  funds  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
adequate  instruction  and  leave  a  balance  for  investigation. 
The  result  has  been  that  universities  seek  special  endow- 
ment for  specific  lines  of  investigation  and  it  is  unques- 
tionably along  such  special  lines  that  an  increase  in  the 
facilities  for  research  is  to  be  expected. 

A  consideration  of  the  special  departments  of  research 
now  existing,  of  the  factors  determining  their  establish- 
ment, and  of  the  influence  such  departments  have  exerted 
may  be  worth  while.  It  has  been  said  by  some  authority 
on  university  affairs,  that  ' '  the  best  way  to  get  endowment 
is  to  deserve  it";  and  this  is  the  principle  which  actuates 
a  not  inconsiderable  body  of  men  scattered  over  this  country 
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who  by  their  effort  are  attempting  to  bring  forcibly  before 
the  public  and  university  trustees  the  value  of  investiga- 
tion, particularly  of  the  preventible  diseases,  as  a  necessary 
and  dignified  type  of  university  effort. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  various  ways  in  which 
research  chairs  or  departments  have  been  established.  Some 
have  been  the  result  of  the  multiplication  of  chairs  devoted 
to  one  general  subject,  as  at  Harvard,  which  has  in  the 
medical  school  chairs  of  Comparative  Pathology,  Compara- 
tive Physiology  and  Comparative  Anatomy,  each  of  which 
is  quite  distinct  from  the  chairs  responsible  for  the  funda- 
mental undergraduate  instruction  in  pathology,  physiology 
and  anatomy.  The  establishment  of  these  chairs,  in  part, 
through  special  endowment,  has  greatly  increased  the  facili- 
ties and  time  available  for  research  in  those  fundamental 
branches  and  for  special  or  more  detailed  instruction  in 
the  various  activities  which  they  represent.  Likewise  the 
splitting  off  from  bacteriology  of  independent  departments 
of  preventive  medicine  (Harvard  and  Washington  Univer- 
sity), has  increased  the  opportunities  for  the  study,  not  only 
of  the  infectious  diseases  but  also  of  those  due  to  industrial 
conditions,  to  poverty,  and  insufficient  methods  of  prepar- 
ing and  handling  food-stuffs. 

Of  similar  origin  are  the  departments  established 
recently  at  Pennsylvania  and  Tulane  for  the  study  of  trop- 
ical diseases.  So  also  at  Harvard  an  opportunity  for  similar 
effort  has  been  made  possible  through  the  endowment  of  a 
traveling  professorship  in  the  department  of  bacteriology. 
In  the  same  way  increased  facilities  for  investigation  in 
chemistry  has  been  brought  about  by  the  founding  of  de- 
partments devoted  to  physiological  chemistry,  independent 
of  the  older  chairs  of  chemistry  and  toxicology;  by  the 
recognition  of  a  sphere  of  usefulness  in  experimental 
pharmacology  independent  of  materia  medica  and  applied 
therapeutics;  by  departments  of  experimental  pathology 
and  pathological  physiology,  neuropathology  and  surgical 
pathology,  cooperating  with  or  independent  of  the  tradi- 
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tional  departments  of  pathology;  by  the  evolution  in  sur- 
gical teaching  and  research  of  laboratories  of  experimental 
and  veterinary  surgery,  and,  in  our  hospitals,  of  laboratories 
of  clinical  pathology.  These  departments,  in  most  instances 
having  some  instructorial  duties,  have  an  enormous  influence 
in  furthering  research  and  in  indicating  the  need  for  its 
extension.  For  the  most  part,  whether  founded  on  special 
endowment  or  otherwise,  they  are  the  result  of  an  influence 
from  within,  the  desire  of  the  university  authorities  to 
increase  opportunities  for  investigation  and  to  improve 
facilities  for  teaching.  Both  these  objects  have  been  at- 
tained, and  the  success  of  many  of  these  laboratories  is  a 
most  potent  argument  in  favor  of  increased  endowment. 

That  such  efforts  are  beginning  to  yield  fruit,  that  the 
public  is  awakening  to  the  importance  of  endowing  research 
in  medicine  and  is  bringing  to  bear  an  influence  from  with- 
out, is  shown  by  the  increasing  number  of  gifts,  often 
spontaneous,  for  the  support  of  investigation  under  the 
control  of  the  university.  Many  of  these  have  been  made 
with  definite  specifications  as  to  the  problems  to  be  studied, 
which  is  encouraging  evidence  of  a  special  duty  on  the  part 
of  the  donors,  and  of  a  keen  appreciation  on  their  part  of 
the  limitations  of  medical  knowledge  and  of  the  need  of 
enlarging  its  boundaries.  Of  departments  thus  founded, 
some  of  the  best  examples  are  those  at  Harvard,*  Cornell,^ 
and  Columbia,*'  for  the  study  of  cancer;  the  Henry  Phipps 
Institute  and  Hospital,  now  a  part  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  the  study  and  treatment  of  tuberculosis; 
the  department  of  experimental  medicine  at  Western  Re- 
serve; the  department  of  research  medicine  at  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  study  of  chronic  diseases ;  the  recently  founded 
Sprague  Memorial  Institute,  affiliated  with  the  University 
of  Chicago,  for  the  study  of  the  general  problems  of  medi- 
cine; and  that  recently  announced  by  Northwestern  Uui- 

*  Caroline  Brewer  Croft  Fund  Cancer  Commission. 

5  Collis  P.  Huntington  Fund  for  Cancer  Research. 

6  George  Crocker  Special  Research  Fund. 
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versity  for  the  study  of  tuberculosis  and  other  infectious 
diseases.  Here  also  should  be  included  the  Wistar  Institute 
of  Anatomy  at  Pennsylvania,  the  work  of  which  at  present 
is  devoted  largely  to  research  in  problems  of  the  nervous 
system. 

Of  special  interest  in  connection  with  many  of  these 
foundations  is  the  provision  for  investigation  in  the  hos- 
pital in  connection  with  laboratory  work.  Thus  the  foun- 
dation for  the  investigation  of  cancer  at  Harvard  has  its 
own  hospital;  the  Phipps  Institute  at  Philadelphia  pro- 
vides for  the  laboratory  and  clinical  study  of  tuberculosis; 
the  new  Sprague  Institute  of  Chicago  has  a  hospital  affilia- 
tion; the  plans  for  the  Memorial  Institute  for  Infectious 
Diseases  include  a  hospital  for  the  study  of  such  diseases; 
and  some  of  the  smaller  foundations  have  been  established 
with  the  understanding  that  the  university  shall  insure 
access  to  the  wards  of  the  hospital  under  its  control.  Surely 
the  universities  through  the  endowment  of  medical  research 
will  have  opened  up  to  them  invaluable  opportunities  for 
service  not  only  in  the  investigation  of  special  diseases  but 
in  the  broader  field  of  the  relation  of  social  conditions  to 
disease.  In  connection  with  the  latter,  Dr.  Richard  C. 
Cabot  has  called  the  attention  of  the  profession  and  hospital 
authorities  most  forcibly  to  their  duty  and  to  the  oppor- 
tunity for  special  research  which  this  field  offers.  Already 
the  Rockefeller  Commission  for  the  Study  of  Hook-worm 
Diseases  has  undertaken  the  study  of  social  conditions 
determining  the  occurrence  of  hook-worm  disease,  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  by  establishing  in  connection 
with  the  Phipps  Institute  a  department  for  the  sociological 
study  of  tuberculosis,  offers  the  first  instance  of  a  university 
uniting  laboratory,  clinical,  and  sociological  methods  in  an 
effort  to  elucidate  the  problems  of  a  single  disease.  The 
experiment  is  an  important  one,  in  that  union  of  eft'ort  in 
the  study  of  a  single  disease,  if  based  on  the  principle  of 
social  service  as  illustrated  by  the  work  and  writings  of 
Cabot,  promises  to  give  to  university  research  a  new  field 
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of  activity ;  to  medicine  a  powerful  ally ;  and  to  society,  an 
ideal  of  great  promise  for  the  good  of  the  community. 

To  these  various  influences  which  I  have  presented  at 
some  length  we  may,  I  believe,  ascribe  what  little  advance 
has  been  made  in  university  research  in  medicine  in  this 
country.  The  same  influences  will  continue  to  operate.  The 
breaking  down  of  the  hard  and  fast  lines  which  were  drawn, 
originally,  around  the  institutes  of  medicine,  will  continue. 
As  in  the  past,  so  in  the  future,  the  formation  of  new  de- 
partments from  the  older  departments  will  limit  the  field 
to  be  cultivated  by  a  single  individual,  and  thus  the  time 
devoted  to  teaching  a  single  subject  will  be  divided,  and  as 
a  result  more  time  and  opportunity  for  productive  investi- 
gation will  be  allowed.  Already  immunology  clamors  to  be 
released  from  alliance  with  bacteriology,  hygiene,  or  path- 
ology; protozoology  claims  a  domain  distinct  from  that  of 
bacteriology ;  pathologial  physiology  demands  greater  recog- 
nition ;  and  a  new  field — experimental  therapeutics — distinct 
from  pharmacology,  is  already  well  defined.  All  such  ex- 
pansions mean  greater  freedom  and  greater  opportunities 
for  investigation.  These  tendencies,  and  the  closely  allied 
factor,  the  increased  recognition  of  the  hospital  as  a  place 
for  research  (and  especially  the  planning  of  groups  of 
special  hospitals,  as  the  Harvard  Medical  School),  represent 
the  forces  within  the  university  which  have  made  progress 
possible.  Of  the  forces  from  without  which  exert  an  in- 
fluence, one,  already  discussed,  is  endowment  for  special 
investigation.  A  second  is  the  influence  exerted  by  inde- 
pendent institutions  for  research,  as  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  and  Hospital,  which  by  its  magnificent  work,  has 
stimulated  the  better  university  schools  to  greater  effort  in 
the  advancement  of  medical  knowledge. 

A  third  factor  is  the  demand  of  a  gradually  awakening 
public  opinion  that  medicine  should  take  a  more  prominent 
part,  active  and  advisory,  in  the  affairs  of  the  community. 
The  effect  of  this  demand  is  already  seen  in  the  fact  that 
the  limitations  and  aloofness  that  characterized  medicine  in 
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the  past  have  already  begun  to  disappear,  and  we  can  con- 
fidently look  forward  to  a  day  when  the  activities  of  medi- 
cine, or  its  research  and  preventive  sides  at  least,  will  be — 
if  I  may  so  express  it — imbedded  in  the  social  system  and 
shall  live  by  and  for  it.  In  this  connection,  the  university 
should  not  forget  that  the  science  of  bacteriology  and  the 
knowledge  which  it  has  popularized  concerning  the  etiology 
and  control  of  disease  and  pestilence,  formerly  considered 
as  foreordained  and  without  remedy,  has  brought  to  the 
race  a  new  hope  concerning  many  of  man's  afflictions  and 
this  hope  is  tinctured  with  an  impatient  demand  that  all 
preventable  disease,  whether  due  to  infection  or  occupa- 
tion, shall  be  thoroughly  investigated.  Preventive  medicine 
has  become  a  great  educational  movement,  the  onward  sweep 
of  which  has  been  accelerated  by  modern  views  concerning 
the  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  by  municipal  experience  with 
the  efficacy  of  water  filtration  against  typhoid  fever,  the 
"cleaning-up"  in  a  hygienic  sense  of  Havana  during  the 
American  occupation,  the  wonderfully  healthy  state  of  the 
Canal  Zone  under  Gorgas  as  compared  with  that  in  the  time 
of  the  French  control,  the  influence  of  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  effect  of  hook-worm  disease  on  social  conditions 
in  the  South,  and  the  importance  of  the  destruction  of  the 
mosquito  in  the  prevention  of  yellow  fever  and  malaria. 
The  public  looks  first,  and  naturally  so,  to  its  state  and 
municipal  laboratories  for  assistance,  but  it  looks  also  to 
the  laboratories  and  hospitals  of  the  universities  for  that 
wise  guidance  and  direction  which,  untrammeled  by  political 
expediency,  is  the  result  of  impersonal,  scientific  observa- 
tion and  experiment. 

The  problems  which  may  be  attacked  by  the  university 
are  both  general  and  local.  In  many  instances  a  most 
promising  field  of  investigation  lies  at  the  university's  door. 
As  is  pointed  out  in  Abraham  Flexner's  Carnegie  Report 
on  Medical  Education,  the  port  of  New  Orleans  offer's  to 
Tulane  a  great  opportunity  for  the  study  of  tropical 
diseases,  and  the  industries  of  Pittsburgh  offer  to  its  uni- 
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versity  unusual  material  for  the  study  of  occupational 
diseases.  The  port  of  San  Francisco,  draining  the  Orient  as 
it  does  and  soon  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
offers  to  the  university  which  will  grasp  it  a  field  for  the 
study  of  tropical  and  unusual  imported  diseases  not  open 
to  any  other  city  in  the  temperate  zone.  Industrial  centers, 
other  than  Pittsburgh,  offer  advantages  for  the  study  of 
occupational  diseases  and  the  influence  of  industrial  con- 
ditions. New  York,  Chicago,  and  other  large  cities  with 
compact  populations  present  their  own  problems.  And  even 
in  sparsely  settled  rural  districts  there  arise  questions  of 
great  importance. 

So  also  every  community  has  the  problems  connected 
with  the  diseases  of  infancy  and  of  advancing  years.  The 
influence  of  bacteriology  in  focussing  the  attention  of  in- 
vestigators and  of  the  general  public  on  the  acute  infectious 
diseases,  though  an  influence  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
medicine  and  one  responsible  for  much  of  the  endowment 
of  research  in  this  country,  has  had  a  tendency,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  retard  the  study  of  diseases  not  due  to  bacteria  or 
protozoa.  The  pendulum  now,  however,  is  swinging  the 
other  way,  and  the  time  has  come  to  attack,  with  the  aid  of 
the  methods  of  chemistry  and  physiology  and  chronic 
diseases,  the  disturbances  of  metabolism  and  of  internal 
secretion  and  the  affections  peculiar  to  infancy  and  old  age. 
Only  recently  have  the  diseases  of  advanced  life  attracted 
an  attention  commensurate  with  their  incidence  and  im- 
portance. As  the  fruits  of  investigation  of  the  acute  infec- 
tious diseases  have  increased  the  expectancy  of  life  by 
diminishing  the  mortality  of  infancy,  childhood,  and  early 
manhood,  so  the  study  of  the  chronic  diseases  incident  to 
middle  life  and  advancing  years  should,  by  the  determina- 
tion of  predisposing  causes  and  methods  of  prevention,  lead 
not  only  to  a  still  greater  stability  of  life,  but  also,  and 
what  is  more  important,  to  a  prolongation  of  years  of  useful 
activity  and,  perhaps,  to  a  serene  instead  of  painful,  final 
deletion. 
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This  leads  to  the  discussion  of  a  new  type  of  department 
in  the  medical  school,  departments,  or  chairs  for  research 
only.  That  such  departments  are  now  necessary  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  unwise  policy  which  in  the  past  has  led 
university  presidents  and  medical  faculties  to  appoint  as 
heads  of  departments  men  who  have  little  or  no  training  as 
in vestisti gators  and  no  interest  in  research.  As  the  modern 
view  of  the  duties  of  medical  school,  teaching,  the  first  duty 
but  investigation  the  corollary,  essential  not  only  for  its 
own  sake  and  for  its  influence  on  teaching,  gains  ground, 
the  university  authorities  find  their  chairs  encumbered 
with  men  incapable  of  directing  and  disinclined  to  conduct 
genuine  university  departments.  New  chairs,  for  research 
only,  are  therefore  established  in  order  to  evade  the  penalty 
of  a  wrong  policy  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  men  with 
the  training  and  ideals  of  the  investigators. 

When  university  presidents  learn  that  every  professor- 
ship, clinical  and  otherwise,  ought  to  be  in  some  measure  a 
research  chair,  and  that  research  must  be  combined  with 
teaching,  the  need  for  special  departments  of  research  will 
not  be  so  urgent.  It  is  true  that  clinical  teachers  are  not 
united  on  this  point,  indeed  the  weight  of  their  opinion  is 
often  thrown  in  the  opposite  direction.  For  example,  the 
anti-university  conception  of  the  university  clinical  pro- 
fessor has  recently  been  very  clearly  presented  by  Professor 
Barker  in  an  extremely  plausible  argument  in  the  course 
of  which  he  proposes  that  two  chairs  should  be  created  in 
the  department  of  medicine — one  for  teaching  and  the 
financial  prosperity  of  the  incumbent,  and  the  other  for 
research ! 

No  more  objectionable  proposition  from  a  university 
point  of  view  has  ever  been  made.  Officially  recognized  and 
sanctioned  separation  of  research  from  teaching,  especially 
in  the  clinical  chairs,  would  not  only  place  the  university  on 
the  level  of  the  secondary  school,  but  would  delay  all 
progress  in  medicine,  and  more  important  still,  destroy  what 
little  confidence  the  public  is  beginning  to  have  in  the 
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altruism  of  university  medical  education.  Let  us  hope  that 
such  counsels  may  not  prevail.  Let  us  work  for  the  recog- 
nition of  the  principle  that  teaching  and  research  should  be 
combined  in  every  department  of  the  medical  school.  In 
the  meantime,  special  departments  of  research  may  well  be 
created,  not  only  to  make  up  for  the  sterility  of  the  other 
chairs,  but  in  order  to  attack  problems  that  are  of  such 
magnitude  and  complexity  that  they  may  well  engage  the 
entire  time  of  those  devoted  to  them.  But  neither  research 
professorships  nor  research  institutes  can  ever  relieve  the 
professors  of  medicine  and  surgery  from  the  duty  and 
obligations  of  continuing  to  be  creatively  occupied  in  the 
development  of  their  respective  departments.  Existing 
departments  of  research  are  variously  described  as  depart- 
ments of  experimental  pathology,  experimental  medicine,  or 
research  medicine. 

The  title  matters  little,  but  the  plan  of  the  department 
should  be  broad  enough  to  care  for  the  problems  of  clinical 
medicine,  and  for  this  reason  the  word  "medicine"  should 
appear  in  the  title  rather  than  the  word  ' '  pathology. ' '  Such 
a  department  should  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  depart- 
ment of  clinical  medicine,  should  supplement  the  facilities 
of  the  various  hospital  laboratories,  and  should  also  work 
in  cooperation  with  the  fundamental  laboratory  sciences, 
in  order  to  insure  no  loss  of  opportunity  in  the  prosecution 
of  its  problems,  and  thus  a  realization  of  the  greatest  good 
to  the  school.  The  head  of  the  department  should  be  a  man 
familiar  with  the  problems  of  clinical  medicine,  trained 
preferably  as  a  pathologist,  and  with  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  possibilities  of  physiology  and  chemistry  to  apply 
the  methods  of  these  subjects  to  clinical  problems.  I  say 
preferably  a  pathologist,  because  the  pathologist  is  more 
apt  to  combine  clinical  training  with  a  knowledge  of  path- 
ology, bacteriology^  and  the  principles  of  immunity  than 
is  the  physiologist,  chemist,  or  pharmacologist,  though  any 
one  of  the  latter  might  well  head  such  a  department.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  whatever  his  own  training  may  have  been, 
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the  director  should,  with  his  assistants,  be  able  to  utilize  in 
the  work  of  the  department  the  methods  of  physiology, 
chemistry,  bacteriology,  and  experimental  pathology.  In 
other  words,  he  should  have  a  department  capable  of  attack- 
ing a  problem  in  medicine  from  any  or  all  sides,  including 
that  of  experimental  therapeutics;  and  in  order  to  make 
the  work  effective,  he  should  have  the  use  of  beds  in  the 
university  hospital. 

The  work  of  this  department  should  be  the  investigation 
of  clinical  problems,  and  not  of  academic  problems  of  path- 
ology, chemistry,  or  physiology.  General  practitioners, 
clinical  assistants  in  the  school,  and  even  those  at  the  head 
of  clinical  departments  are  constantly  meeting  problems 
which  demand  solution  but  find  no  adequate  opportunity 
to  investigate  them  in  departments  as  now  constituted. 
These  men  would  find  a  place  in  the  department  suggested 
and  should  constitute  an  enthusiastic  working  staff  which 
should  be  exceedingly  productive  in  the  advance  of  medical 
Iniowledge. 

I  may  be  over  enthusiastic  about  this  matter,  but  I 
believe  that  departments  such  as  I  have  outlined  are  a 
necessary  part  of  every  large  university  medical  school,  and 
must  be  developed  eventually  through  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  pathologist  and  the  clinician,  who  have  naturally  a 
greater  interest  in  the  problems  of  disease  than  have  the 
men  of  other  departments,  and  who  must  have  a  research 
department  devoted  to  their  common  interests. 

A  department  of  this  type,  whether  independent  or 
affiliated  with  the  chair  of  medicine,  I  would  recommend 
to  every  university  which  sees  its  w^ay  to  procure  endow- 
ment for  research  in  medicine ;  for  in  a  department  of  such 
broad  scope  lies  the  possibilities  of  attacking  many  prob- 
lems in  the  broadest  way,  and  of  assuring  the  best  utiliza- 
tion of  endowment  and  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number. 

This  discussion  might  be  lengthened  by  the  presentation 
of  other  phases  of  the  subject  of  medical  research,  but  I 
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may  well  end  it  with  Mr.  Eliot's  all-inclusive  character- 
ization :  '  *  Medical  research  habitually  strives  to  arrive  at 
something  beyond  abstract  truth.  It  seeks  to  promote 
public  and  private  safety  and  happiness,  and  the  material 
welfare  of  society.  Its  devotees  have  in  mind  the  discovery 
of  means  of  remedying  misery  or  warding  off  calamity  and 
they  know  that  whatever  contributes  to  health  or  longevity 
in  any  community  or  nation  contributes  to  its  industrial 
prosperity  so  that  they  are  justified  in  hoping  for  results 
from  their  work  which  will  promote  human  welfare." 

If  my  presentation  of  the  subject  of  research  medicine, 
which  now  comes  to  its  close,  has  any  value  it  lies  in  an 
attempt  to  demonstrate  two  things :  ( 1 )  that  wonderful  as 
were  the  isolated  achievements  of  the  great  discoverers  in 
medicine  in  the  early  centuries,  the  great  continuous  ad- 
vances in  medicine  during  the  past  eighty  years  resulted 
from  organized  laboratory  effort  based  on  the  principle  of 
exact  experimental  methods;  and  (2)  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  university  so  to  organize  its  laboratories  and  hospitals 
that  this  advance  of  medicine  by  research  may  continue, 
side  by  side  with  teaching,  as  a  university  function  of 
benefit  to  student  and  faculty,  as  well  as  to  the  state  and 
to  the  general  public  welfare,  and  thus  as  an  aid  to  the 
advancement  of  civilization. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  BEOWULF 


Leonard  Bacon 


GBENDEL 


This  is  the  song  of  Beowulf,  the  warden  of  the  Geats,i 

Who  dwelt  apart  in  Jutland,  where  the  iron  Baltic  beats 

On  the  splendid  beaches  alway,  nor  ever  does  it  cease. 

Till  the  frozen  gates  of  winter  have  locked  the  seas  in  Peace. 

But  the  tale  of  his  great  service  must  rise  in  another  place, 

As  a  stream  that  groweth  stronger,  when  the  spring  has  given  grace 

To  the  little  floods  that  feed  him,  and  the  tributaries  foam, 

And  the  logs  leap  down  the  rapids,  where  the  axmen  drive  them  home. 

King  Hrothgar  of  the  Scyldings  had  wrought  him  a  mighty  hall 
Of  the  fine-grained  Norway  timber,  and  Heorot  men  did  call 
Its  excellence  and  brightness.     Therein  did  the  chieftains  dine. 
And  the  captains  feasted  with  them  draining  the  amber  wine. 
Now  the  Ring-Danes  all  were  gathered,  with  Hrothgar  at  their  head. 
And  were  joyful  in  his  liquor  and  were  gladdened  of  his  bread. 
And  the  air  was  merry  with  music  of  the  harp  and  men  did  sing 
Till  the  whole  hall  shook  with  laughter  and  the  praises  of  the  King. 

Grendel  the  witch-beast  heard  it  in  his  hall  beneath  the  mere. 
Haunt  of  the  leech  and  serpent,  and  a  place  of  bitter  fear. 
He  hearkened  the  merry-making,  and  he  ground  his  teeth  again 
For  naught  he  hated  better  than  the  happiness  of  men. 
So  he  rose  from  the  lonely  water,  huge,  and  foul  as  a  bull 


1  With  regard  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  Geat,  Goethe 's 
utterance  on  a  hardly  less  mysterious  subject  seems  appropriate: 
"Ich  denn  iiber  alles  das,  wovon  Jederman  so  wenig  weiss  als  ieh, 
nicht  gern  Ein  Wort  verlie/e. ' ' 
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That  has  rolled  him  in  the  marshes.    And  his  huge  hand  reached  to  pull 

A  branch  from  the  ancient  oak-tree,  that  had  stood  a  thousand  years; 

And  therewith  he  came  to  Heorot,  dreading  no  whit  the  spears 

Nor  the  axes  of  the  Ring-Danes,  for  fairy-proof  was  he. 

And  he  stood  before  the  gateway,  and  he  brake  the  gate  with  his  tree. 

All  drunken  slept  the  Scyldings,  nor  dreamed  of  any  harm. 

And  Grendel  came  amidst  them,  and  caught  up  under  his  arm 

Full  twenty  of  the  heroes,  that  never  waked  again. 

With  his  iron  teeth  he  tore  them.    And  when  that  they  were  slain, 

He  ate  their  tender  morsels,  and  drank  their  gentle  blood. 

Then  went  he  forth  unfearing  to  his  lair  beneath  the  flood. 

Thus  came  the  shame  on  Heorot,  the  which  did  all  men  hear. 

No  more  light-hearted  drank  they,  but  in  silence  and  in  fear. 

For  ever  in  the  morning,  when  the  lordless  sun  outshone. 

Some  leader  of  the  Scyldings,  some  gallant  Dane  was  gone. 

With  a  blood-stain  on  the  pavement,  and  his  cup  mayhap  o  'erturned, 

Or  his  sword-blade  broke  in  pieces.     From  a  bitter  book  they  learned 

The  heavy  wisdom  of  sorrow  for  the  space  of  twelve  long  years. 

And  Hrothgar  waxed  world-weary,  and  scanty  were  the  spears 

That  had  erstwhile  thronged  his  palace.     The  King  longed  sore  to  go 

Forth  unto  death  from  the  evil  and  the  places  of  his  woe. 

Now  Hygelac,  great-hearted,  was  King  among  the  Geats, 

A  man  of  proven  courage,  and  a  man  of  mighty  feats. 

And  he  had  for  his  war-marshal  one  Beowulf  the  thane. 

Huge-limbed,  splendid,  and  youthful,  and  yellow  as  the  mane 

Of  the  tawny  Russian  stallion  was  the  hair  of  his  haughty  head. 

And  the  news  came  unto  Beowulf,  how  the  lives  of  men  were  shed 

In  the  splendid  Hall  of  Hrothgar.    And  he  chose  him  fifteen  Geats, 

And  they  launched  the  swiftest  galley,  and  Beowulf  took  the  sheets 

And  the  heavy  oaken  tiller.    And  his  men  bent  hard  to  the  oar. 

Swift  swept  they  over  the  waters,  nor  saw  they  any  shore 

For  thirty  days  together,  but  at  length  at  the  dawn  of  day 

They  saw  the  cliffs  of  Denmark  over  the  driving  spray, 

Of  the  North-blown  barren  Baltic,  and  they  found  a  beach  at  hand, 

And  drove  between  the  headlands,  and  ran  aground  on  the  strand. 

The  shore-guard  came  before  them,  but  Beowulf  let  him  know 

How  he  came  across  the  whale's  bath  to  slaughter  Hrothgar 's  woe. 

And  they  brought  him  on  the  Heorot,  and  the  monster-ridden  Hall 

Over  the  colored  pavement.    And  Beowulf's  voice  did  call 

On  the  name  of  the  saddened  Hrothgar,  and  he  gave  his  gifts  to  the 

King, 
And  he  told  him  all  the  reason  of  his  far  sea -journeying. 
Rose  Hrothgar  on  the  dais,  and  answered  and  made  reply, 
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And  he  spoke  as  a  father  speaketh,  and  the  tears  were  in  his  eye, 

As  he  blessed  the  name  of  Beowulf.    ' '  But  surely, ' '  he  said,  ' '  My  son 

A  gallant  deed  ye  fashion.    And  many  have  ye  done 

And  I  pray  there  be  more  for  you,  though  bitterly  I  fear. 

For  none  may  injure  Grendel  with  any  sword  or  spear. ' ' 

But  Beowulf  answered  lightly :    "  If  he  scorn  the  steely  brand, 

He  must  better  me  at  hand-grips,  and  mine  is  a  heavy  hand, 

Who  have  fought  with  many  sea-beasts,  and  have  wrestled  in  the  sea 

With  the  shark,  and  the  mail-clad  serpent,  that  could  not  master  me; 

Who  out-swam  the  kingly  Breca,  that  was  the  Bronding's  lord. 

And  gave  the  gallant  Saxons  to  the  edges  of  the  sword. 

And  the  battle-fare  of  ravens.    Yet  I  prithee,  noble  King, 

If  I  chance  to  pass  and  perish  in  this  night 's  adventuring, 

To  hearken  this,  my  order,  the  word  of  my  command: 

Send  back  unto  King  Hygelac  the  work  of  Weland  's  hand 

The  arms  of  my  grandsire  Hrethel,  the  Captain  of  the  Coast, 

The  fiercest  chief  in  battle  that  ever  marshalled  host. 

Then  feasted  they  in  Heorot.     The  thanes  were  glad  of  the  mead, 

And  the  hall  rang  loud  with  singing  of  many  a  noble  deed, 

Till  the  Shield-Danes  all  were  drunken,  and  the  Geats  o  'erconie  with 

wine 
Save  only  the  hero  Beowulf.    And  eager  were  his  eyne. 
Then  the  gates  of  the  hall  swung  open,  and  Grendel  came  therein. 
And  his  eyes  were  the  eyes  of  Devils,  and  his  hands  were  a  loathsome 

sin. 
And  he  halted  but  a  moment,  where  Hondscio  slept  by  the  door, 
And  him  he  caught  in  his  talons,  and  limb  from  limb  he  tore 
The  Champion  of  the  Scyldings.     Then  forth  he  reached  with  his  claw 
Toward  Beo^vulf,  the  Marshal,  and  he  thought  to  fill  his  maw 
With  the  greatest  of  all  heroes.    But  on  him  Beowulf  leaped. 
As  the  serpent  in  the  hayfield,  when  the  farmer 's  scythe  has  reaped 
The  grass  that  hides  the  danger.     Then  the  whole  hall  shook  and  rang 
With  the  thunder  of  the  struggle,  and  the  armor's  clash  and  clang. 
No  knife  could  injure  Grendel  because  of  many  a  charm. 
But  Beowulf  fastened  on  him,  and  gripped  him  hard  by  the  arm 
And  they  clung  and  clenched  together,  and  the  strong  hands  strove  and 

struck ; 
And  even  as  the  battle  of  a  wildcat  and  a  buck 
Was  the  stricken  strife  between  them.     Hither  and  yon  they  rolled 
Till  Beowulf  minded  his  wisdom,  and  he  won  a  master  hold 
'Neath  the  pit  of  the  arm  of  Grendel,  and  over  the  monstrous  neck. 
And  Grendel  groaned  and  trembled,  for  his  will  went  all  to  wreck. 
And  he  leaped,  and  there  fell  a  wonder ;  for  even  as  men  tear 
The  boughs  from  the  snow-bent  birch-tree,  when  they  cover  a  pit  for 

the  bear. 
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Was  the  right  arm  rent  from  Grendel  at  the  iron  shoulder-blade. 

And  he  reeled  forth  free,  and  was  gone.     But  his  evil  debt  was  paid 

With  the  life  of  him  death-wounded.     And  he  left  a  ghastly  track 

Of  devilish  blood  and  stinking,  horrible,  vile,  and  black. 

Sore  laboring  fled  the  monster,  all  withered  was  his  power, 

And  he  dived  to  his  lair  in  the  waters,  and  perished  in  that  hour. 

Now  the  burg  of  the  Danes  was  shaken  with  the  roar  of  that  alarm, 
And  the  folk  were  risen  in  fear,  and  marvelled  at  Grendel 's  arm 
Gripped  fast  in  Beowulf 's  hand-grasp,  then  at  last  their  cry  broke  out. 
And  the  whole  of  Heorot  trembled  with  the  thunder  of  the  shout. 
And  the  eyes  of  the  King  were  joyful,  the  thralls  were  happy  as  kings, 
And  the  thanes  sang  all  together  for  the  end  of  evil  things. 
And  the  cleansing-out  of  Heorot,  the  great  and  beautiful  Hall. 
Like  men  that  call  on  the  blessed  on  Beowulf  did  they  call. 

II 

GRENDEL 'S    DAM 

Now  while  the  Danes  were  merry  with  conquest  and  good  cheer, 

Within  the  lair  of  Grendel  was  wrath  to  make  one  fear. 

For  his  mother  the  hag  was  weeping,  and  evil  was  her  grief. 

And  she  vowed  a  bitter  vengeance  for  the  murderer  and  the  thief. 

Viler  than  any  creature  that  walks  by  night  or  day. 

Lips  like  the  earthworm's  belly,  slimy  and  dull  and  gray, 

And  her  eyes  of  shameful  evil,  and  her  heart  of  little  good, 

And  she  was  nothing  liker  than  the  boll  of  leprous  wood, 

Whereunder  the  toad-stools  flourish,  and  the  lizard  makes  his  house. 

E'en  so  was  the  filth  of  her  bosom  and  the  foulness  of  her  brows. 

And  she  heard  beneath  the  water,  how  Hrothgar  bade  the  Danes 

Make  ready  the  gallant  supper  for  the  bondmen  and  the  thanes, 

Wherein  all  men  should  glory,  and  the  thrall  share  with  the  King, 

So  glad  was  the  heart  of  Hrothgar  of  his  good  delivering. 

Mirthful  the  Geats  were  feasting,  the  Danes  rejoiced  in  the  wine. 

And  they  slept.    And  the  Dam  of  Grendel  drew  near  with  evil  eyne. 

And  she  stole  upon  the  f casters  in  the  wine 's  deep  mastery, 

And  her  step  was  the  step  of  the  wanton,  that  yearneth  sore  to  be 

The  murdress  of  her  master,  and  the  knife  is  in  her  hand. 

Before  the  seat  of  Aescher  in  Heorot  did  she  stand. 

He  strove  in  her  hands  a  moment,  but  what  were  his  to  the  hag's. 

And  she  rended  him  to  pieces,  and  strewed  his  limbs  on  the  flags. 

But  a  single  scream  broke  from  him,  and  Beowulf  started  and  woke. 

And  beheld  the  Witchwife  rending  the  champion  of  the  folk. 

And  he  leaped,  but  she  tore  the  body,  and  gripped  the  head  by  the  hair 
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And  sprang  aloft,  and  vanished  by  the  high  road  of  the  air. 

There  was  naught  but  lamentation  'neath  the  roof  of  Hrothgar's  Hall. 

Like  men  in  hea^y  sorrow  on  Beowulf  did  they  call. 

For  they  saw  the  bloody  body,  the  headless  trunk  on  the  floor, 

And  they  heard  the  screaming  witchwife,  and  the  clang  of  the  brazen 

door, 
And  their  eyes  were  heavy  with  sorrow,  for  they  deemed  in  their  belief 
That  the  monster  yet  was  living,  Grendel,  the  murderous  thief. 
And  the  king  was  filled  with  sorrow,  and  he  hid  his  eyes  in  his  cowl. 
But  Beowulf  rose  and  bespoke  them :  "A  woman  wondrous  foul 
Hath  done  this  deed  of  terror,  whereby  is  Aescher  dead. ' ' 
And  they  said :  ' '   'Tis  the  dam  of  Grendel  and  evil  is  our  stead. ' ' 
Quoth  Beowulf:  "Then  tell  me  the  place  of  her  abode?" 
' '  In  the  nether  mere, ' '  said  Hrothgar :  ' '  Under  the  salmon 's  road. ' ' 
' '  Show  me  thither, '  'said  Beowulf,  and  they  led  him  forth  to  the  mere. 
And  he  looked  on  the  fell  white  water,  and  he  did  not  flinch  nor  fear, 
But  dived  as  the  keen  king-fisher,  that  hath  seen  the  silver  gleam 
Where  the  flashing  shoal  of  grayling  come  driving  up  the  stream. 
All  silent  stood  the  henchmen  on  the  bank  beside  the  flood. 
And  the  bravest  of  them  trembled  for  all  their  hardihood. 
For  they  saw  deep  shadows  moving,  and  close,  and  grapple,  and  strike, 
As  when  a  fisher  seeth  a  salmon  and  a  pike. 
That  struggle  in  the  waters  for  a  chub,  that  one  has  slain ; 
And  they  labor  one  with  the  other,  and  charge,  and  charge  again; 
And  the  pool  is  churned  and  furious,  and  the  waters  swirl  and  boil, 
Nor  may  one  slay  the  other  or  either  win  the  spoil. 
Now  Beowulf  stood  in  the  witch-hall  beneath  the  evil  mere. 
And  he  saw  dead  Grendel  lying  unwounded  by  the  spear, 
Wtih  the  hideous  gaping  shoulder,  like  a  lightning-rended  tree. 
But  therewith  the  witch  was  on  him,  and  no  further  might  he  see 
For  she  leaped,  and  all  about  him  a  darkness  did  she  make 
With  her  fierce  enfolding  garments,  that  hindered  as  the  snake 
Cumbering   the  strong-winged   sea-hawk,   that   has   seized   him   as   he 

swam. 
E  'en  so  was  Beowulf  pinioned  in  the  veils  of  Grendel 's  Dam 
And  she  whirled  before  and  against  him,  and  wounded  him  in  the  fold. 
And  thrust  at  him  as  he  staggered,  and  down  on  the  earth  he  rolled. 
And  she  vaulted  and  leaped  upon  him  as  the  blood-desiring  stoat. 
But  he  rose,  and  he  brake  the  toils,  and  his  blade  fell  fair  on  her 

throat. 
And  shattered  in  fifty  pieces,  for  she  scorned  the  mortal  steel. 
And  Beowulf's  hope  departed,  but  he  trod  with  his  naked  heel 
On  an  ancient  blade  and  wondrous,  that  lay  on  the  evil  floor. 
Magic-wrought  was  that  sword-blade,  for  at  one  stroke  he  shore 
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The  head  from  the  neck  of  the  witch-wife  by  the  might  of  his  hardi- 
hood; 
And  the  deathless  iron  was  melted  in  the  poison  of  her  blood. 

Now  the  Geats  upon  the  mere-bank  deemed  aU  his  life  was  sped, 

And  they  raised  the  lamentation  for  their  chieftain  that  was  dead. 

And  they  marked  the  furious  surface  all  shot  with  crimson  stains, 

Wherefore  they  cried  reproaches  on  the  little-hearted  Danes, 

That  had  no  kingly  champion,  but  must  needs  destroy  the  best, 

That  ever  guided  war-host  in  the  East  land  or  the  West. 

And  amidst  their  deepest  sorrow,  when  their  hearts  were  bitter  sore, 

Eose  Beowulf  from  the  waters  all  foul  with  the  witch's  gore 

And  his  eyes  were  weary  with  battle,  but  he  bore  her  evil  head. 

And  the  Geats  cried  out  upon  him  as  risen  from  the  dead. 

Then  the  hearts  of  the  Danes  were  lightened,  and  the  young  men  doffed 

their  gear, 
And  dived  beneath  the  water  for  the  treasure  of  the  mere, 
Helms  of  the  unstained  silver,  and  beakers  of  ruddy  gold, 
That  they  carried  back  rejoicing  to  Hrothgar's  ancient  hold. 
Men  shouted  the  name  of  Beowulf,  the  women  sang  in  the  street. 
The  children  thronged  his  footsteps,  and  the  bondmen  kissed  his  feet. 
And  they  cast  a  cloak  about  him  of  the  splendid  purple  stain, 
And  led  him  back  from  battle  to  the  Hall  of  Hrothgar  the  Dane. 

ni 

THE  DRAGON  OF  THE  GEATS 

Now  anew  the  Geats  were  gathered  with  the  Danes  in  Hrothgar 's  Hall. 

Like  men  in  a  winning  battle  on  Beowulf  did  they  call. 

And  they  drank,  and  the  wine  rejoiced  them.     They  had  their  joy  of 

the  mead. 
Nor  knew  they  any  stinting  for  theirs  was  a  gentle  breed. 
And  the  music  rose  in  the  Hall,  for  the  minstrel  sang  therein 
The  story  of  Queen  Hildeburh,  and  the  mighty  death  of  Finn; 
How  he  rapt  the  noble  lady  from  her  brother  Hnaef  the  Dane, 
And  bore  her  to  his  islands.     And  the  minstrel  raised  the  strain 
For  the  slaughtered  brother  Hengest  the  ruddy  Eotens  slew. 
Dwelling  in  peace  among  them.    But  the  iron  sword  broke  through 
The  hauberk  of  Finn  the  sea-king.    For  the  Scyldiugs  came  at  the  last 
And  mighty  captains  with  them.     Over  the  sea  they  passed. 
And  shared  with  Finn  the  Giant  (for  so  the  minstrel  sang) 
The  heavy  labor  of  armies,  and  bitter  was  the  clang 
And  clashing  of  the  battle  in  Finn's  majestic  hall. 
But  at  length  the  King  was  mastered.    Men  saw  the  hero  fall 
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And  writhe  down  on  the  pavement,  as  a  salmon  on  the  gaff. 

E  'en  so  was  wrought  the  vengeance  for  the  wronging  of  King  Hnaef . 

And  the  minstrel  sang  of  Sigmund,  the  Volsung  great  and  keen 

That  slew  the  mighty  dragon.     And  he  sang  of  Thrytho  the  Queen, 

The  fierce  and  cruel-hearted  that  yearned  man-kind  to  slay, 

Till  Offa,  the  son  of  Garmund,  cast  all  her  pride  away, 

As  men  cast  their  outworn  vesture  to  the  beggar  in  the  street; 

For  she  loved  his  wrath  and  his  greatness  from  his  forehead  to  his  feet. 

But  I  must  not  tell  these  stories  for  scarce  would  it  beseem. 

Ill  fares  the  unskilled  horseman,  that  driveth  the  triple  team; 

And  all  men  know  and  have  seen  that  a  song  is  a  wrathful  steed. 

So  get  we  back  to  Beowulf,  and  the  drinking  of  the  mead. 

For  he  spake  to  the  ancient  Hrothgar,  and  took  his  leave  of  the  King, 

That  gave  him  many  presents  to  his  o'er-sea  journeying. 

And  they  launched  the  goodly  galley  at  the  dawning  of  the  day 

And  fled  forth  from  the  feasting  over  the  gannet's  way. 

There  was  joy  in  many  a  hero  of  the  marshal's  faring-back; 

Men  drank  anew  in  the  feast-hall,  and  they  knew  not  stint  or  lack 

For  a  king  was  their  cup-bearer,  and  a  Queen  the  ale  had  brewed 

E'en  so  the  Geats  were  gladdened  for  Beowulf's  hardihood. 

Time  alters  many  a  kingship;  so  let  him  find,  who  reads 

In  another  book,  the  story  of  the  end  of  Hygelac's  deeds. 

For  the  fierce  War-Scylfings  slew  him  with  a  spear  wound  in  the  face, 

And  the  Weder-Geats  chose  Beowulf  to  be  the  King  in  his  place. 

He  ruled  them  fifty  winters,  and  his  were  righteous  laws. 

So  any  of  the  nations,  that  happed  to  have  a  cause, 

Would  come  to  the  regal  Beowulf,  for  they  knew  that  he  was  just, 

And  gave  him  power  of  judgment  in  the  splendor  of  their  trust. 

Now  it  fell  there  dwelt  in  Geatland  a  dragon  in  the  wild. 

Apart  by  a  dreary  river  that  down  a  gorge  defiled 

In  ranks  of  roaring  rapids,  and  above  it  the  gorge  rose  high. 

And  his  lair  was  filled  with  treasure,  the  richest  under  the  sky. 

The  beast  lay  close  within  it,  and  no  whit  he  injured  men, 

Till  a  bitter  day  was  accomplished,  a  day  of  wrath.     For  then 

A  thrall  of  the  Geats  came  wandering  to  the  golden-hearted  lair, 

And  he  went  within  the  cavern,  nor  found  the  dragon  there, 

The  thrall  desired  the  treasure,  and  a  golden  cup  he  stole. 

For  he  yearned  for  the  good  of  freedom,  to  make  his  manhood  whole. 

And  the  beast  went  mad  with  the  loss.     And  forthwith  he  trailed  the 

thrall,— 
Through  the  barren  waste  he  tracked  him,  till  he  came  to  his  master's 

hall. 
And  he  stormed  the  place  like  a  battle,  and  burned  it  with  his  breath, 
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And  the  Geats  therein  were  given  to  the  high  behests  of  death, 
Therewith  he  was  not  sated,  but  he  ravaged  all  the  land, 
Nor  might  the  Geats  oppose  him,  and  no  man  could  withstand 
The  fire  of  his  onset,  nor  the  wrath  of  his  attack. 
And  they  bore  the  tale  to  Beowulf  of  the  ravage  and  the  wreck. 
The  King  rose  up  before  them,  where  he  sat  on  the  royal  seat, 
And  he  sware  by  the  war-sword  Naegling  and  the  honor  of  a  Geat, 
To  rid  the  land  of  the  sorrow,  for  he  said:    "I  am  over  old 
That  men  should  murmur  together  that  Beowulf  once  was  bold, 
That  a  king  of  the  Geats  grows  feeble,  and  tires   of  the   deeds  of 

Kings." 
Then  he  called  to  the  thanes  to  arm  them,  and  see  to  the  harnessings 
Of  the  noble  dappled  stallions  and  the  stanchest  of  the  steeds. 
Then  away  they  rode,  fierce-hearted,  over  the  autumn  meads. 

All  night  they  went  in  quiet,  but  at  length  as  dawn  drew  nigh 
They  saw  the  gorge  of  the  river,  and  the  dragon's  lair  thereby. 
And  ill  it  seemed  to  perish,  as  the  first  lark  cleared  the  trees, 
And  the  mists  of  dawn  withdrew  them  at  the  whisper  of  the  breeze. 
But  Beowulf  turned  to  Wiglaf,  that  was  the  thane  of  his  pride. 
And  he  drew  the  straps  of  his  byrnie  and  he  loosed  the  sword  from  his 

side. 
And  he  doffed  his  purple  tunic,  and  his  crest  he  shore  away. 
Till  there  was  naught  upon  him,  save  the  iron  cold  and  grey. 
And  the  King  went  down  to  the  cavern,  and  Wiglaf  with  him  strode, 
But  the  craven-hearted  chieftains  with  the  stark  white  steeds  abode. 
They  saw  their  shapes  grow  lesser.     Then  the  King's  cry  thundered 

forth: 
"Come  out  to  us,  twilight-flier,  foul-throated  beast  of  the  North," 
And  forth  with  a  shock  like  thunder,  and  a  driven  cloud  of  flame 
Swift  as  the  striking  spar-hawk  from  the  cavern  mouth  he  came. 
And  his  coils  were  wrapped  around  Beowulf,  and  the  King  went  down 

in  the  dust. 
But  he  rose  and  his  eyes  were  lightened,  and  furious  with  the  lust 
Of  the  death-desiring  battle,  and  he  broke  the  coils  and  was  free 
And  Naegling  leaped  for  joy  of  the  slaughter  soon  to  be; 
But  the  days  of  battle  and  triumph  were  done  for  Naegling  the  sword. 
Three  times  he  reared  as  a  serpent,  three  times  he  failed  his  lord. 
For  his  ancient  edge  was  blunted  on  the  iron  of  the  scale. 
And  he  brake  at  the  fourth  assaying  as  the  sea-salt-rotted  shale. 
Ean  Wiglaf  unto  Beowulf,  and  bare  him  a  slayer  of  kings. 
And  anew  he  girt  the  monster  with  the  sword's  encirclings, 
And  the  battle  shocked  and  thundered,  and  a  mighty  clamor  rose. 
And  the  whole  gorge  echoed  fiercely  with  the  dinning  of  the  blows 
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And  the  roar  of  the  beast,  like  shingle  when  the  gale  has  reaped 

the  sea, 
With  the  sickles  of  the  lightning,  and  the  boulders  thunder  free 
At  the  foam-beaten  base  of  the  cliff,  and  the  breakers  leap  the  wreck 
Of  the  reef -rent  broken  galley,  and  oversweep  the  deck 
Stem  and  stern  and  athwart.     And  even  as  a  wave 
Or  the  lashing  of  the  lightning,  was  the  flicker  of  the  glaive. 
It  was  dawn  when  they  wedded  battle,  and  they  halted  not  at  all 
For  the  high  noon  sun,  but  ever  the  blows  did  fiercer  fall, 
And  the  flame  of  the  beast  was  fiercer,  and  the  combat  thundered  on, 
Till  the  evening  star  was  regent  in  the  palace  of  the  sun. 
Then  the  last  wrath  came  on  Beowulf,  and  he  hove  his  bucklar  away 
And  he  gripped  the  sword  two-handed,  and  his  heart  was  mad  to  slay, 
And  the  beast  knew  death  and  terror  in  the  upcast  of  the  blade. 
And  he  leaped  as  a  ram  that  driveth  through  the  wooded  palisade 
Of  a  fort.     But  the  sword  went  home  in  the  midmost  of  the  spring; 
Yet  were  the  talons  fastened  in  the  neck  of  the  baresark  king. 
And  the  venomed  teeth  a  moment  were  buried  in  the  breast 
Of  the  greatest  of  the  champions  of  the  East  Land  or  the  West. 
Stood  the  King  for  a  moment.     Then  he  cast  the  beast  away. 
All  rended  with  the  sword-blade.    On  the  ground  the  dragon  lay 
As  a  tree  that  men  have  broken  with  the  ax  of  tempered  steel. 
Then  like  a  pine  in  the  tempest  did  the  strong-eyed  Beowulf  reel. 
For  the  poison  gnawed  his  entrails,  that  the  dragon's  teeth  had  shed, 
And  he  fell  in  the  place  of  battle.    But  yet  he  was  not  dead. 
For  he  lifted  his  voice  and  spake,  and  called  to  Wiglaf,  the  thane, 
Who  wept  for  the  bitter  sorrow.     And  the  king  groaned  deep  in  the 

pain 
Of  the  life-devouring  poison.    And  he  cried:  "The  noble  years 
Are  come  to  a  gallant  ending.     And  slain  are  all  the  fears 
That  lay  upon  the  people.     And  peace  and  strength  are  won, 
For  the  folk  that  labor  and  perish  'neath  the  candle  of  the  sun. 
Death  cometh  hard  upon  me,  but  there  is  naught  better  than  this." 
And  Wiglaf  caught  him  to  him,  and  even  as  the  kiss 
Of  the  tenderest  of  women,  was  the  kiss  of  his  brave-lipped  mouth, 
On  the  mouth  of  the  iron  Beowulf.    And  even  as  the  drouth 
Whereby  is  the  barley  blighted  was  the  sorrow  in  his  heart. 
Then  again  spake  forth  King  Beowulf,  and  his  eyes  saw  far  apart 
The  places  of  the  heroes.     And  he  said:  "I  have  seen  much  good. 
The  men  and  the  gentle  women.     And  even  as  I  could. 
Have  I  served  with  a  mighty  service.     Therefore  shall  they  heap 

the  pyre 
For  a  King  of  the  Geats  to  vanish  in  the  valor  of  the  fire. 
Let  the  flame  come  forth  and  devour  the  vessel  of  this  pain, 
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And  the  flail  of  the  storm  re-winnow  the  ashes  of  the  slain, 

I  go.     Go  give  to  the  Geats  the  tidings  of  their  lord, 

The  heritage  of  triumph,  and  the  quit-rent  of  the  sword. 

I  go  and  I  tarry  with  you,  I  die  and  I  do  not  die, 

For  my  hands  have  changed  the  seasons,  and  my  feet  have  broken  by 

The  barriers  of  the  people.    In  their  lips  my  light  shall  live. 

My  life  shall  abide  forever  in  the  gift  my  hand  did  give 

As  the  wind  to  God  returneth,  with  the  thunder  and  the  rain, 

Have  I  turned  my  back  on  evil,  and  the  agony,  and  pain. 

As  the  man  looks  on  the  woman,  and  hearkens  what  she  saith 

Mine  eyes  look  forth  and  afar,  and  my  heart  has  married  death. 

Be  silent,  oh  my  captains,  let  none  call  out  in  the  streets. 

On  the  name  of  the  Hero  Beowulf  that  answers  not  his  Geats. 

Let  him  couch  him  on  the  cedar  in  the  pillar  of  the  smoke, 

And  burn  like  a  King  of  Geatland  'mid  the  praises  of  the  folk. 
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PROFESSOR   SANTAYANA  AND   IDEALISM* 


C.  I.  Lewis 


Idealism  is  a  general  term  applicable  to  a  fairly  wide 
range  of  philosophic  doctrine.  Berkeley  holds  that  "to  be 
is  to  be  perceived."  The  position  of  Plato  may  perhaps 
be  summarized  in  the  statement  that  "to  be  is  to  be  con- 
ceived; the  flux  of  sense  perception  is  deceitful,  and  the 
real  is  transcendent  of  experience."  For  Kant,  the  object 
of  knowledge  must  be  both  perceived  and  conceived:  con- 
ception without  perception  is  empty;  percepts  without  con- 
cepts are  blind.  Fichte  asserts  that  the  real  is  the  valuable ; 
Hegel,  that  the  real  is  rational  and  the  rational  is  real. 
These  campaign  banners  can  hardly  be  got  to  march  all  in 
the  same  procession.  It  results  from  this  divergence  of  doc- 
trines that  one  may  possibly  refute  Idealism  with  a  capital 
"I"  without  hurting  the  feelings  or  damaging  the  argu- 
ments of  anybody  in  particular.  Wlioever  attacks  Berke- 
ley's position  may  be  hailed  as  a  comrade  in  arms  by  those 
who  follow  the  Platonic  tradition;  while  he  who  assails 
Plato 's  abstract  ideas  will  do  a  real  service  to  Neo-Kantians 
and  Hegelians.  But  one  who  determines  to  annihilate 
Idealism  in  general,  is  likely  to  waste  his  ammunition  on  a 
straw  man,  while  his  real  opponents  are  outflanking  him 
right  and  left. 


*A  lecture  before  the  Philosophical  Union  of  the  University  of 
Calif oria.  The  above  title  was  prearranged;  a  more  appropriate  one 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  ' '  Naturalism  and  Idealism. ' ' 
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This  stalking  Idealism  in  effigy  has  latterly  become  a 
favorite  pastime.  Certain  philosophic  writers  in  this 
country  find  it  easier  to  play  at  refuting  Idealism  than 
seriously  to  attempt  a  construction  of  their  own. 

Professor  Santayana,  however,  has  not  been  one  of 
this  number.  The  spirit  of  his  opposition  is  somewhat 
different, — not  directed  so  much  against  any  particular 
thesis  which  he  supposes  all  idealists  to  hold  in  common, 
but  aimed  rather  at  the  general  trend  of  idealistic  thinking. 
You  remember  the  Athenian  who  voted  to  banish  Aristides 
because  he  was  tired  of  hearing  him  called  "the  Just." 
Professor  Santayana  casts  his  vote  against  Idealism  because 
he  is  wearied  of  its  gentility.  His  poetic  soul  is  sated  with 
its  eternal  validities,  and  its  protagonism  of  higher  values. 
He  finds  its  ethics  "conventional  and  verbal,"  its  morals 
"trivial  and  sanctimonious, — based  on  authority  instead 
of  human  nature,  with  salvation  rather  than  happiness  for 
their  goal."  It  provides  a  cloak  for  superstition  and  allies 
itself  with  myth-making  theologies.  The  separate  charges 
in  this  arraignment  cannot,  we  hope,  be  substantiated. 
Indeed  they  constitute  an  expression  of  sentiment  rather 
than  assertions  to  be  proved  or  disproved.  But  this  feeling 
that  Idealism  has  become  infected  with  the  germ  of  respect- 
ability, has  even  prospered  too  much  and  waxes  effete  and 
enervating,  is  probably  not  confined  to  Professor  Santayana, 
though  he  has  put  it  rather  strongly.  The  fundamental 
insights  of  philosophy,  like  those  of  religion,  ever  require 
new  and  more  vital  forms  of  expression.  There  is,  perhaps, 
this  much  of  justice  in  Professor  Santayana 's  attitude — 
that  Idealism  stands  to-day  just  a  little  in  need  of  fresh 
and  vigorous  restatement,  shorn  of  all  obsolete  phraseology, 
and  fully  abreast  of  the  best  scientific  and  religious  thinking 
of  our  time. 

Such  restatement  is  not,  however,  altogether  wanting; 
and  even  if  it  were,  that  would  constitute  no  excuse  for 
denying  the  validity  of  the  idealistic  position.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  Professor  Santayana  does  not  hold  that  the 
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fundamental  tenets  of  Idealism — unless  it  be  Berkeley's — 
are  false.  On  the  contrary,  transcendentalism  is  ''true  but 
trivial."  I  quote  from  the  first  volume  of  the  "Life  of 
Reason,"  (p.  29)  :  "It  was  a  thing  taken  for  granted  in 
ancient  and  scholastic  philosophy  that  a  being  dwelling, 
like  man,  in  the  immediate,  whose  moments  are  in  flux, 
needed  constructive  reason  to  interpret  his  experience  and 
paint  in  his  unstable  consciousness  some  symbolic  picture 
of  the  world.  To  have  reverted  to  this  constructive  process 
and  studied  its  stages  is  an  interesting  achievement  (he 
refers,  of  course,  to  Kant)  ;  but  that  construction  is  already 
made  by  common  sense  and  science,  and  it  was  visionary 
insolence  in  the  Germans  to  propose  to  make  that  con- 
struction otherwise.  In  the  heat  of  scientific  theorizing  or 
dialectical  argument,  it  is  sometimes  salutary  to  be  reminded 
that  we  are  men  thinking;  but,  after  all,  it  is  no  news." 

This  sounds  persuasive;  but  if  one  conceive  that  there 
is  anything  really  at  stake,  it  is  hardly  convincing.  It  is 
not  at  once  obvious  why  it  is  insolent  to  state  explicitly 
what  is  already  implied  in  science  and  common  sense.  One 
might  suppose  this  to  be  the  function  of  philosophy.  If 
Kant's  fundamental  insight — which  the  passage  quoted 
burlesques  just  a  bit — is  "no  news,"  why  treat  Kantian 
doctrine  as  a  view  opposed  to  one 's  own  ?  That  one  is  bored 
by  trivial  truths,  is  no  excuse  for  serious  disagreement. 
Moreover,  it  seems  pertinent  to  ask  how,  if  the  primary 
principle  of  Idealism  is  true,  the  Naturalism  which  it  con- 
troverts can  be  also  true.  The  fact  is  that  Idealism  draws 
from  this  main  premise  certain  consequences  which  Natur- 
alism finds  it  convenient  to  omit.  If  we  need  constructive 
reason  to  interpret  our  experience,  then  at  least  experience 
needs  interpretation,  and  the  only  interpretation  possible 
is  that  which  is  made  in  the  light  of  constructive  reason. 
The  conditions,  further,  which  reason  in  its  constructions 
imposes  upon  the  object  of  thought  must  apply  to  all 
reality  which  is  intelligible.    And  so  on : — I  hesitate  to  bore 
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you  further  with  the  consequences  of  this  "trivial  truth," 
especially  since  they  are  alreadj^  familiar. 

Naturalism  is  not  primarily  a  positive  but  a  negative 
doctrine.  It  does  not  seek  to  expand  our  knowledge  of 
realities  so  much  as  to  correct  certain  errors  and  to  limit 
the  field  of  significant  truth  and  our  method  of  attaining 
it.  For  Naturalism,  the  limits  of  knowledge  are  the 
(ideal!)  limits  of  natural  science,  and  the  realm  of  know- 
able  reality  is  bounded  by  causal  and  mathematical  explana- 
tion. Anything  further  would  be  myth  and  superstition, — 
or  mere  verbiage.  The  only  laws  of  reality  are  those  of 
mechanics  and  mathematics,  with  their  derivatives.  The 
laws  of  constructive  reason,  you  observe,  are  forgotten  in 
this  enumeration.  The  naturalist  may  be  a  materialist  and 
reduce  the  cosmos,  life,  mind,  thoughts,  purposes,  and 
ideals,  concatenation  of  atoms  and  molecules,  distributed 
according  to  the  laws  of  motion.  Or  he  may  feel  that  the 
hypothesis  of  molecular  matter  smacks  of  metaphysics,  and 
prefer  to  remain  agnostic  with  respect  to  the  substrate  of 
reality.  He  seems  then  to  be  confined  to  the  assertion  that 
the  world  is  full  of  a  number  of  things;  for  further  par- 
ticulars consult  the  encyclopedias  of  natural  science.  His 
philosophy  seems  reduced  to  the  aphoristic  type,  a  series  of 
wise  observations  about  life. 

Idealism,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  deny  the  validity 
or  importance  of  scientific  description.  Instead,  it  insists 
upon  it.  Idealism  does  not  even  deny  the  reality  of  matter, 
the  popular  supposition  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Of  course,  if  one  mean  by  "matter"  a  something-I-know- 
not-what  which  is  totally  indescribable  save  as  that  in  which 
qualities  inhere,  we  must  deny  it.  But  science  has  no 
interest  in  such  a  supposititious  substance,  because  it  would 
explain  nothing.  The  matter  of  science  may  be  represented 
under  a  variety  of  forms,  some  of  which  are  possibly  true 
hypotheses  while  others  are  merely  ideal  constructions  for 
convenience  of  treatment.  The  three  dimensional  continuum 
of  ma^s  points  is  of  the  latter  type.    The  physicist  no  more 
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supposes  that  force  can  be  exerted  upon  a  single  mass  point 
than  he  supposes  that  the  weight  of  a  lever  can  be  con- 
centrated at  its  center  of  gravity.  The  mass  point  is  merely 
a  convenient  symbolism  which  simplifies  the  procedure  of 
mechanics.  The  question  whether  mass  points  actually 
exist,  or  how  space  can  be  filled  by  indivisible  and  non- 
extended  entities  would,  consequently,  be  meaningless. 
With  atoms  and  molecules  the  case  is  different.  There  is 
no  reason,  except  some  advanced  by  scientists  themselves, 
why  a  single  molecule  or  atom  may  not  be  as  real  as  an 
alum  crystal  or  a  drop  of  water.  That  no  one  can  have  any 
direct  experience  of  a  single  molecule,  is  no  objection  to 
their  reality ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  other  side  of  the 
moon.  To  be  sure,  the  scientist  himself  is  likely  to  regard 
atoms  and  molecules  either  as  merely  ideal  constructs,  like 
mass  points,  or  as  at  least  hypothetical  and  doubtfully  real. 
The  reason  is  not,  however,  that  no  one  has  directly  experi- 
enced them,  but  rather  that  not  all  the  phenomena  of 
which  physics  and  chemistry  treat  are  readily  explainable 
on  this  hypothesis  alone,  and  that,  in  any  case,  other  possi- 
bilities are  equally  conceivable.  But  if  we  were  once  sure 
that  no  other  hypothesis  would  explain  all  the  facts,  while 
this  one  would,  both  science  and  idealistic  philosophy  would 
confidently  assert  that  atoms  and  molecules  are  real. 
Reality  must  be  through  and  through  intelligible ; — that  is 
a  fundamental  thesis  of  Idealism.  If  physical  and  chemical 
phenomena  were  inexplicable  save  on  one  hypothesis,  then 
that  hypothesis  must  be  true.  Idealism  stands  ready  to 
insist  upon  the  existence  of  matter,  if  by  matter  is  meant 
anything  which  is  itself  intelligible  and  is  required  for  the 
truth  of  science. 

This  digression  with  reference  to  the  matter  of  science 
has  been  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  misunderstanding. 
For  I  now  have  to  say  that  Idealism  would  deny  the  exist- 
ence and  the  possibility  of  that  "matter"  which  figures  in 
Professor  Santayana's  philosophy.  The  term  "matter," 
he  tells  us,  has  two  meanings.     One,  the  scientific,  you  are 
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familiar  with.  The  other,  which  he  calls  the  "literary  or 
philosophic"  meaning,  is  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  the 
term.  When  he  styles  himself  a  materialist,  he  intends  no 
reference  to  atoms  and  molecules,  mass  points,  or  ions  or 
electrons.  The  matter  in  question  is  a  modification  of 
Aristotle's  v\r]  or  stuff.  It  can  neither  be  described  nor 
adequately  characterized,  for  reasons  which  will  appear. 
But  its  function,  as  Professor  Santayana  represents  it,  is 
clear. 

There  is  a  difference  between  the  idea  or  definition  or 
essence  of  a  thing  (Aristotle's  "form"),  and  that  thing's 
existence.  This  difference  is  one  with  respect  to  matter. 
Some  essences  are  materialized  others  are  not.  This  is  7wt 
the  difference  between  thought  and  external  reality,  with 
which  it  might  easily  be  confused.  For  a  thought,  too,  is 
materialized  when  some  one  has  it  or  thinks  it.  The  dis- 
tinction is,  rather,  that  which  holds  between  actuality  and 
mere  possibility;  between  the  third  dimension  and  the 
fourth,  between  you  and  your  twin  brother,  between  the 
thought  which  somebody  thinks  and  one  which  somebody 
might  think.  The  merely  possible  lacks  matter;  the  actual 
has  it  or  is  constituted  by  means  of  it.  The  actual  is, 
then,  the  conceivable  or  merely  possible — the  essence — plus 
matter. 

The  distinction  thus  indicated  between  essences  and 
existences  is,  of  course,  a  valid  distinction.  The  question 
why  some  things  exist,  while  others  which  are  equally  con- 
ceivable do  not,  is  one  which  it  is  permitted  anybody  to 
raise, — and  answer  if  he  can.  But  the  problem  is  not 
solved,  or  even  rendered  intelligible,  by  saying  "matter." 
' '  Matter ' '  then  becomes  only  another  name  for  the  problem. 

The  difficulty  with  this  matter  is  that  it  can  never  be 
pried  loose  from  the  essences  in  union  with  which  it  exists. 
This  is  the  more  troublesome  because  the  essences  can 
readily  be  separated  from  matter.  The  merely  possible, — 
e.g.,  a  piece  of  furniture  you  would  like  to  have  made — is 
still  conceivable  or  definable.    It  has  a  definite  nature.    You 
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know  what  you  mean,  though  you  do  not  find  it  in  experi- 
ence. This  desk  is  the  union  of  its  essence  with  matter. 
We  can  separate  out  in  thought  its  essence — as  it  was  for 
the  person  who  planned  it — from  its  existence.  But  when 
the  essence  is  abstracted  from  its  existence,  the  matter  of  it 
seems  utterly  to  disappear.  Do  I  hear  some  one  murmur 
"planks"?  No,  the  planks  from  which  the  desk  was  made, 
or  the  kindling  wood  into  which  it  might  be  converted,  are 
different  from  the  desk.  They  are  not  the  matter  of  the 
desk,  but  instead,  the  union  of  a  different  essence  with 
matter.  When  we  divide  in  thought  the  essence  from  the 
matter  of  the  desk,  we  cannot  conceive  or  describe  the 
matter.  It  seems  utterly  to  have  lapsed.  Essences  by 
themselves  are  conceivable;  matter  by  itself  is  not.  Not 
only  is  this  matter  nowhere  to  be  discovered  out  of  com- 
bination with  some  essence,  it  cannot  even  be  imagined. 
Unlike  the  matter  of  science  it  has  no  particular  nature  or 
properties,  has  no  place  in  space  or  time,  and  is  totally 
incomprehensible.  Necessarily  so,  since  to  describe  it  or 
define  it  would  be  to  give  it  an  essence — a  definition  or 
idea — which  qua  matter  it  cannot  have.  Matter  is  the 
universal  dough  which  lends  itself  to  every  shape,  but  has 
no  shape  itself.     It  is  the  great  Nothing-in-particular. 

It  looks  a  little  as  if  Professor  Santayana  intended  us 
to  think  that  he  has  solved  the  problem  of  existence  by  con- 
ceiving the  inconceivable.  As  a  fact,  he  has  only  given  us 
a  name  which  names  nothing  and  has  no  meaning.  His 
"matter"  neither  explains  anything  nor  can  be  itself 
explained.  He  has  indulged  a  little  in  that  mythology 
which  he  attributes  to  Idealism;  has  called  attention  to  a 
problem — probably  an  insoluble  one — and  then  escaped 
into  the  realm  of  poetic  fancies.  We  admit  the  problem, 
but  we  cannot  seriously  follow  him.  The  possibility  of 
such  an  incomprehensible  substance  as  he  offers  us,  is  auto- 
matically ruled  out  by  that  trivial  truth  of  transcendental- 
ism— that  we  can  and  must   interpret  experience  in  the 
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light  of  constructive  reason :  that  it  is  meaningless  to  call 
anj'thing  real  whose  nature  we  can  never  understand. 

This  discussion  of  Matter  as  it  appears  in  Professor 
Santayana's  doctrine  lies  somewhat  aside  from  our  main 
theme.  His  materialism  is  sui  generis,  and  its  difficulties 
are  not  those  of  ordinary  materialism,  which  intends  to 
assert  that  all  reality  is  made  up  of  atoms  and  molecules, 
or  energy — the  matter  of  science.  With  reference  to  this 
doctrine,  the  attitude  of  Idealism  is  clear.  The  idealist  may 
grant  and  even  insist  that  matter  is  real,  but  he  emphatically 
denies  that  the  real  is  matter.  There  are  other  elements 
and  phases  of  existence.  We  disagree  with  the  materialist 
because  he  would  restrict  unduly  and  falsely  the  realm  of 
the  real  and  the  true.  It  is  the  same  objection  which  we 
would  bring  against  Naturalism  in  general.  Indeed,  the 
materialist  differs  from  other  naturalists  only  in  his  under- 
standing of  science  itself.  For  him,  the  elements  in  terms 
of  which  phenomena  are  explained  by  science,  are  the 
fundamentally  real  things;  for  other  naturalists  it  is  the 
phenomena  explained,  rather  than  the  elements  into  which 
they  are  analyzed,  which  are  ultimately  real. 

So  long  as  the  naturalist  is  merely  enunciating  scientific 
truth,  or  even  scientific  hypotheses.  Idealism  has  no  quarrel 
with  him.  He  is  seeking  to  render  some  department  of 
experience  intelligible  and  to  control  nature  in  the  interest 
of  humanity.  In  this,  the  idealist,  like  every  other  sane 
person,  should  be  his  well-wisher  and  co-worker.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  an  idealist  here  and  there  has  sometimes 
failed  in  this  respect  to  be  true  to  his  principles,  and  some 
have  even  sought  to  make  capital  out  of  the  difficulties  of 
science  in  its  attempt  to  formulate  self-consistent  and 
sufficient  hypotheses.  Such  an  attitude  is  not  only  captious 
but  subversive  of  the  interests  of  philosophy  in  general  and 
of  Idealism  in  particular.  We  have  nothing  to  gain  by 
taunting  the  scientist  with  mistakes  and  difficulties  within 
the  field  of  science  itself. 
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This  statement  must  not,  however,  be  taken  as  an  admis- 
sion that  philosophy  has  not  the  right  to  call  attention  to 
the  limitations  of  science.  Natural  science  inevitably  im- 
poses certain  restrictions  upon  itself.  It  confines  its  prob- 
lems; consequently  its  solutions  are  equally  circumscribed. 
Its  business  is  to  describe  and  to  analyze;  consequently  its 
truths  are  such  as  can  be  discovered  by  analysis  or  set  forth 
in  descriptive  generalizations.  Science  cannot  take  the 
place  of  philosophic  thinking.  The  anatomical  analysis  of 
Nature  into  configurations  of  atoms,  or  the  generalization 
of  its  metamorphoses  in  the  laws  of  motion,  is  not  the  whole 
truth  of  Nature.  Nor  can  the  description  of  a  brain  process 
in  physiological  terms  be  the  whole  story  of  thinking  or  of 
the  will  act.  There  still  remains  the  truth  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  idea,  the  rationality  or  irrationality  of  the  will  act, — 
the  truth  of  evaluation,  of  purposes  and  ideals.  There  still 
remains  that  truth  which  interests  one  who  would  take  an 
appropriate  attitude  toward  nature  in  general, — its  submis- 
sion to,  or  subversion  of  human  interests;  its  kinship  with 
our  ideals  or  the  opposite.  If  one  choose  to  use  a  much  mis- 
understood term,  one  may  say  that  there  is  a  truth  of  final 
causes,  over  and  above — though  never  contradictory  of — 
the  truth  of  the  efficient  causes  with  which  natural  science 
deals.  The  scientist  sometimes  fears,  I  think,  that  final 
causes  are  intended  as  a  substitute  for  further  scientific 
investigation  and  description.  This  is  natural;  the  word 
final  suggests  that  the  evidence  is  all  in  and  the  account 
closed.  He  suspects  that  because  science  leaves  the  develop- 
ment of  the  egg  into  the  complete  organism  somewhat 
miraculous,  we  intend  to  explain  it  by  saying  that  nature 
is  seeking  to  reproduce  a  certain  form.  If  the  term  ever 
had  such  a  meaning — and  of  this  there  is  some  doubt — at 
least  it  can  have  it  no  longer.  The  right  of  description 
belongs  w^holly  to  science.  The  facts  which  it  is  able  to 
furnish  us  may  leave  much  still  uncomprehended.  But  that 
which  is  not  yet  causally  understood  can  never  be  made 
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intelligible  by  merely  verbal  explanation,  or  by  the  mere 
attribution  of  "purposes"  to  Nature. 

Suppose,  however,  the  entire  process  in  question  were 
adequately  described  and  reduced  to  natural  law.  It  is  still 
miraculous,  is  it  not,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  wonderful.  It 
is  wonderful  that  the  laws  of  development  are  what  they 
are.  It  would  be  equally  wonderful  if  they  were  otherwise 
and  worked  out  different  results.  It  is  wonderful  that 
Nature  obeys  laws,  at  all, — that  it  is  uniform  in  such  fashion 
as  to  enable  science  to  describe  and  predict.  That  Nature 
seems  to  have  in  general  that  trend  which  we  call  upward, 
because  we  find  that  it  more  and  more  approximates  to  our 
ideals,  is  in  this  sense  miraculous.  If  the  world  were 
continually  defeating  human  ends  in  greater  number  and 
more  grievously,  science  could  still  go  about  its  business  of 
describing  phenomena  and  discovering  laws; — unless,  of 
course,  the  cosmos  began  to  slough  off  its  uniformities  and 
become  chaotic.     It  w^ould  then  defeat  the  ends  of  science. 

The  whole  truth  about  Nature  is  not  told  until  it  has 
been  evaluated,  measured  by  the  standard  of  purposes  and 
ideals.  That  it  should  have  one  value  rather  than  another, 
that  progress  should  be  real  instead  of  retroversion,  that 
life  is  worth  living — or  is  not;  these  are  significant  truths 
not  contained  among  the  descriptive  formulations  of 
science.  That  there  is  no  corner  of  the  universe  whose 
phenomena  are  not  ultimately  reducible  to  law,  that  the 
logical  consequences  of  observed  facts  will  themselves  be 
observable  facts,  that  the  inductive  method  will  continue 
to  find  itself  validated  by  the  processes  of  external  reality ; 
this  conformity  of  the  universe  to  the  ideals  of  science  is 
something  which  science  itself  can  never  demonstrate.  It 
must  take  this  conformity  for  granted  before  it  can  set  up 
in  business.  These  are  the  presuppositions  which  represent 
the  faith  of  the  scientist — his  belief  in  the  validity  of  his 
own  thought  processes  and  of  his  rational  values. 

That  there  is  a  truth  of  final  causes  means  no  more  than 
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this;  reality  can  be  completely  understood  only  when  it  is 
viewed  in  the  light  of  some  end  or  goal, — in  other  words, 
only  in  terms  of  values  and  ideals.  This  does  not  limit  the 
nature  of  truth  so  as  to  exclude  any  even  possible  scientific 
account,  because  scientific  thinking  is  itself  one  of  the  ways 
in  which  we  seek  to  realize  ideal  ends  and  to  control  nature 
in  purposive  ways.  This  is  its  only  excuse  for  being. 
Science  is  engaged  in  converting  the  unintelligible  into  the 
intelligible  and  conquering  our  somewhat  chaotic  experience 
in  the  name  of  Reason.  Science  finds  its  beginning  and 
end  in  ideals.  Its  truth  is  significant  because  it  is  valuable. 
The  truth  of  values  includes  the  truth  of  description ;  the 
truth  of  description  does  not  include  the  truth  of  values. 
Hence  Idealism  includes  Naturalism  so  far  as  Naturalism 
means  the  positive  assertion  of  scientific  truth,  and  parts 
company  with  Naturalism  when  that  doctrine  denies  that 
there  is  any  other  truth. 

But  the  naturalist  here  raises  objection.  He,  too,  deals 
with  ideas  and  values;  only  his  method,  instead  of  being 
transcendental  and  verbal,  is  scientific.  Thought  processes 
are  phenomena  as  much  as  chemical  reactions ;  social  insti- 
tutions and  ideals  are  as  much  the  product  of  discoverable 
causes  as  are  the  phases  of  the  moon.  They  have  their 
laws,  and  are  more  or  less  predictable.  Barring  their 
somewhat  greater  complexity,  there  is  no  more  difficulty 
in  explaining  mental  and  moral  facts  than  there  is  in  a 
problem  of  mechanics.  Indeed,  the  mental  and  moral  will 
probably  some  day  be  shown  to  be  merely  mechanical. 

Here  again  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  misunder- 
standing. Idealism  does  not  deny  that  mental  and  moral 
phenomena  can  be  causally  explained.  It  is  sometimes  said 
that  natural  science  cannot  account  for  conscience,  or  for 
morality,  or  for  our  artistic  sense,  or  our  civic  ideals.  With 
reference  at  least  to  morality,  even  Huxley,  otherwise  a 
consistent  naturalist,  has  taken  this  position.  But  such  a 
statement  is  misleading,  on  account  of  its  ambiguity,  and 
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should  be  avoided.  Science  can  perfectly  well  account  for 
the  appearance  of  our  moral  and  social  sentiments  and  for 
their  development  along  with  other  phases  of  civilization. 

The  division  of  labor  is  a  means  to  efficient  dealing  with 
environment.  It  enables  the  same  energy  to  produce  a 
larger  result, — more  food,  better  clothing,  deadlier  weapons, 
and  so  on.  The  group  which  adopts  it  will,  when  brought 
into  competition  with  a  group  which  does  not,  or  with 
isolated  individuals,  be  bound  to  win.  It  will  be  wealthier, 
able  to  support  larger  families,  will  thus  become  the  larger 
group  and  overcome  the  other  by  sheer  force  of  numbers  if 
in  no  more  direct  fashion.  And  the  division  of  labor  is  only 
one  among  many  practical  advantages  of  social  solidarity. 
Organized  society  means,  however,  just  that  abstention  from 
certain  kinds  of  competition — illegal  and  unsocial  acts — 
which  Huxley  and  some  others  take  to  be  a  controversion 
of  natural  processes.  But  the  existence  of  the  successfully 
integrated  social  group  is  possible  only  through  the  moral 
conduct  of  its  members,  and  the  natural  processes  which 
bring  it  about  are  quite  analogous — though  more  complex — 
to  those  by  which  crystals  are  formed  in  a  solution.  INIoral 
conduct  is  produced  by  natural  processes  in  the  same  way 
as  stronger  bodies,  better  organized  brains,  and  keener 
sensibilities. 

One  may  object  that  the  processes  of  Nature  can  indeed 
produce  more  appropriate  reactions,  on  the  part  of  the 
organism,  conduct  which  looks  like  and  works  like  morality, 
but  not  necessarily  moral  feelings  or  a  conscience.  These 
are  still  unaccounted  for.  But  the  answer  is  obvious.  A 
hen  that  liked  the  feeling  of  its  hear  under  water  or  had 
an  insuperable  aversion  to  pecking  grain  would  never 
transmit  these  characteristics  to  any  progeny,  while  fowls 
which  felt  better  with  a  full  crop  would  naturally  flourish. 
Just  so,  if  the  advantages  of  organized  society  be  granted, 
Nature  will  select  those  individuals  and  strains  whose 
sentiments  are  compatible  with  group  order  and  efficiency. 
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Specific  feelings  are  uniformly  conjoined  with  certain 
stimuli  and  certain  reactions,  or  perhaps  with  the  coordina- 
tion of  the  two.  Whatever  accounts  for  the  organism's 
reactions  also  accounts  for  its  feelings,  in  the  sense  that  it 
discovers  their  uniform  antecedents  and  accompaniments. 

Science, — anthropological  and  biological — offers  the  only 
possible  explanation  of  the  fact  that  those  reactions  which 
we  call  moral  or  artistic  or  logical  are  increasingly  present 
in  surviving  human  organisms.  And  the  business  of  tracing 
the  causal  antecedents  and  physical  accompaniments  of 
moral  sentiments  and  intentions,  or  of  artistic  perceptions, 
or  logical  decisions,  belongs  solely  to  the  physiological 
psychologist.  It  may  be  true  that,  so  far,  psychology  has 
had  but  indifferent  success  in  its  attempt  to  reduce  the 
phenomena  of  will  and  judgment  to  law.  But  with  those 
who  would  deny  the  possibility  of  causal  explanation  in 
this  field  and  make  its  facts  entirely  miraculous,  Idealism 
has  no  more  sympathy  than  has  Naturalism.  These  objec- 
tors, if  there  be  any  such,  are  merely  trying  to  turn  back 
the  wheels  of  progress  and  substitute  mythology  for  science. 

The  attitude  of  modern  Idealism  on  this  point  is  un- 
ambiguous. It  faces,  with  Kant,  the  problem  of  discover- 
ing what  validity  can  attach  to  moral  and  religious  values, 
consistently  with  the  entire  truth  of  science  in  the  realm 
of  phenomena.  It  cannot  retract  or  qualify  its  assertion 
that  all  facts  are  to  be  understood.  The  time  is  long 
past  when  one  may  rationally  suppose  that  the  realm  of 
phenomena  contains  odd  corners  to  which  science  can  never 
penetrate,  or  that  the  natural  sequence  of  events  is  inter- 
rupted every  now  and  again  for  the  intrusion  of  a  miracle. 
The  divine  can  no  longer  be  simply  interpolated  in  the 
natural,  the  ideal  artificially  grafted  upon  the  phenomenal. 
Or,  if  this  is  an  error,  and  the  natural  is  shot  through 
and  infected  with  the  miraculous  and  scientifically  incom- 
prehensible, then  the  idealistic  interpretation  of  reality  is 
as  much  beside  the  mark  as  that  of  Naturalism.      Both 
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demand  that  the  category  of  causality  be  applicable  to  what- 
ever appears  in  space  and  time,  applicable  without  excep- 
tion. Neither  w^ould  argue  that  the  phenomena  of  religion 
or  morality  or  art  must  be  incomprehensible  to  science. 

Since  Naturalism  can  at  once  incorporate  in  its  pro- 
gramme the  results  of  natural  science,  the  difficulty  of 
Naturalism  is  not  to  account  for  the  appearance  of  mental 
or  social  phenomena ;  it  is  to  account  for  their  validity  that 
gives  the  scientist  pause.  That  I  should  have  the  idea  that 
I  see  an  audience,  or  that  the  audience  should  feel  uneasy 
in  their  present  predicament,  or  that  any  other  mental 
phenomenon  should  occur  in  conjunction  with  particular 
brains,  the  psychologist  may  explain.  Given  sufficient  data 
as  to  the  nervous  systems  concerned  and  the  stimuli  imping- 
ing upon  them,  he  should  be  able  to  predict  these  facts. 
But  that  the  idea  should  be  true  or  the  feeling  justified,  is 
an  entirely  different  matter.  Strictly,  the  scientist  can  offer 
no  explanation  of  the  validity  of  ideas  or  feelings  simply 
because  it  is  not  his  business.  "When  he  has  shown  how  the 
thing  comes  about,  has  demonstrated  that  it  occurs  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  his  particular  science,  he  is  done  with  it. 
Viridical  perceptions  and  hallucinations,  humane  sentiments 
and  moral  perversions,  poetic  fancies  and  insane  obsessions ; 
all  these  he  explains  by  the  same  laws  and  shows  that  they 
supervene  with  equal  necessity  upon  their  causal  ante- 
cedents or  physical  accompaniments.  That  one  mental 
operation  is  knowledge,  another  error,  or  that  one  motor 
impulse  ends  in  right  action,  another  in  crime,  does  not  in 
the  least  concern  the  psychologist,  except  as  they  reveal 
different  conditions  of  nervous  tissues  or  different  stimuli. 
The  truth  or  falsity  of  an  idea,  the  rightness  or  wrongness 
of  an  intent,  are,  in  the  last  analysis,  jud<]cments  of  value. 
That  one  is  better  and  another  worse,  the  descriptive 
scientist,  merely  as  such,  has  no  right  to  decide.  As  a 
man,  he  must;  but  that  would  signify  nothing  if  it  merely 
betrayed  the  workings  of  his  nervous  system.  Anyone  may 
decide  that  his  own  brain  mediates  a  judgment  antagonistic 
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to  another's,  but  that  does  not  discover  any  right  or  wrong, 
better  or  worse,  except  from  the  purely  personal  or  sub- 
jective point  of  view.  It  discovers  merely  that  one  likes 
something  or  believes  something.  The  objective  validity  of 
judgments  and  evaluations  remains  entirely  problematic. 

It  is  equally  true  of  the  sage,  the  insane  person,  and  the 
pig  that  they  have  their  beliefs  and  preferences.  Who  shall 
deny  to  the  pig  that  raw  potato  is  an  end  in  itself  and 
infinitely  more  valuable  than  wisdom?  Why  labor  with 
the  patient's  delusions  when  one  only  pits  one's  own 
nervous  system  and  its  workings  against  another?  This 
is  a  very  old  string  I  am  harping  on,  but  the  argument  is 
still  as  sound  as  when  Plato  directed  it  against  the  Natural- 
ism of  his  day.  Whoever  would  tell  us  that  the  only 
pertinent  account  of  ideas  and  feelings  is  description  in 
causal  terms,  places  himself  at  strange  disadvantage.  For 
one  may  reply:  "I  admit  your  contention,  for  the  moment, 
and  accept  your  argument  and  conclusion  at  the  value 
which  you  yourself  put  upon  them.  Your  brain — save  the 
mark — is  different  from  mine,  or  else  subject  to  very 
different  stimuli.  I  now  understand  why  you  hold  such 
a  strange  philosophy.  You  inherited  that  kink  in  your 
gray  matter, — or  it  may  be  due  to  something  you  ate  for 
dinner.  Have  you  ever  tried  whiskey  for  it?  That  some- 
times produces  a  new  set  of  ideas  and  values."  Or  one 
may  say,  "The  air  waves  from  your  vocal  organs  produce 
in  my  nervous  system  a  disagreement  with  you.  That  is 
the  whole  truth  of  the  matter."  If  validity  is  a  matter  of 
causation,  all  ideas  and  evaluations  are  equally  valid,  since 
all  are  equally  caused. 

The  naturalist  seeks  to  evade  this  issue.  He  points  out 
that  since  man  and  Nature  have  evolved  together,  man  finds 
himself — his  nervous  system,  his  beliefs  and  values — such 
as  harmonize  with  the  cosmos  which  has  produced  him.  If 
it  were  otherwise,  he  would  be  quickly  cut  off,  and  his  par- 
ticular brand  of  truth  would  have  no  representatives.  But 
while  this  is  true  on  the  whole,   it   admits  of  continual 
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exception.  No  individual  organism  finds  itself  in  perfect 
adjustment  to  environment.  (We  may  remark  in  passing 
that  the  very  idea  of  adjustment  involves  categories  of 
value;  every  organism  is  equally  a  fact  when  and  where 
it  exists,  and  while  it  remains,  all  forces  involved  are  equal 
and  opposite.  Again,  values  aside,  why  should  evolution 
mean  the  survival  of  the  fittest  f)  In  any  case,  maladjust- 
ment persists  along  with  adjustment ;  and  the  individual 
mind  will,  on  that  showing,  always  be  a  curious  mingling 
of  truth  and  error.  This,  you  say,  is  no  vital  objection, 
since  it  is  an  obvious  fact.  Admittedly;  but  it  points  out 
nevertheless  that  objective  validity  is  not  secured  to  an 
idea  because  evolution  has  produced  it.  Moreover,  each 
separate  nervous  system  has  equally  been  evolved  by  the 
processes  of  Nature,  and  accordingly,  if  the  argument 
proves  anything,  it  proves  that  all  brains  are  equally  good 
truth  producers.  Any  attempt  to  escape  this  consequence 
will  inevitably  appeal,  in  the  end,  to  some  judgment  of 
values.  And  the  objective  validity  of  these  values  will  be 
presupposed.  The  naturalistic  account  must  appeal  to  that 
which  Naturalism  can  never  account  for.  The  naturalist, 
if  he  explicitly  states  what  his  doctrine  implies,  becomes 
an  idealist. 

In  this  day  and  age,  however,  the  naturalist  further 
amends  his  position.  Since  all  ideas  are  merely  somebody's 
beliefs,  and  all  evaluations  somebody's  preferences,  he 
recognizes  the  impossibility  of  any  absolute  objective  stand- 
ard. He  even  prides  himself  a  little  upon  this  catholic 
point  of  view,  and  reviles  the  dogmatist  in  proportion. 
The  truth  is  at  best  a  name  for  the  hypothesis  that  works. 
He  sets  up  his  ideas  alongside  Nature  and  contents  himself 
with  observing  how  Nature  treats  them.  Perhaps  he  is 
even  willing  to  set  up  this  truth  which  he  has  just  an- 
nounced and  observe  what  happens  to  it.  We  all  have  spells 
of  wondering  if  Pragmatism  will  work. 

But  the  naturalist,  now  turned  pragmatist,  is  deceived 
by  the  vagueness  of  his  own  terminology.    Even  he  is  some- 
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times  worried  to  Imow  just  what  happens  to  an  idea 
when  it  gets  verified.  It  meets  an  experience  which  satis- 
fies it,  perhaps.  But  this  phraseology  is  more  blind  than 
the  first.  The  whole  problem  is  to  know  how  and  in  what 
sense  experience  can  satisfy  or  refuse  to  satisfy  an  idea. 
The  problem  is  real;  the  pragmatist  does  not  solve  it  but 
only  leads  up  to  it  and  says,  "Tag;  you're  it."  The  really 
important  question  is  to  know  what  is  meant  by  an  idea  or 
a  hypothesis  "working."  Attention  will  disclose  that  the 
pragmatist  uses  this  word  in  a  variety  of  meanings.  A 
hypothesis  in  religion  M^orks  when  it  makes  you  feel  good. 
The  idea  of  an  all-seeing  power  that  makes  for  righteous- 
ness works  when  it  leaves  you  free  to  take  moral  holidays. 
So  far  it  is  true.  A  physical  hypothesis  works  when  you 
can  deduce  facts  from  it.  Logic  says  that  the  hypothesis 
is  thus  rendered  more  or  less  prohable,  and  reminds  us  that 
the  truth  may  often  be  deduced  from  false  premises.  But 
Pragmatism  asserts  that  if  the  hypothesis  gives  you  the 
facts,  it  is  so  far  true.  Truth  is  only  probability.  Even 
the  laws  of  probability  are  only  probably  true.  Or  more 
accurately,  probably  the  laws  of  probability  are  only  prob- 
able. It  is  probably  best  not  to  pursue  this  line  of  thought 
too  far. 

In  general,  an  idea  or  hypothesis  may  be  said  to  "work" 
when  it  is  useful.  This  is  the  really  important  point.  But 
usefulness  is  obviously  a  predication  of  value.  The  idea 
works  if  it  is  found  to  be  valuable.  However,  it  is  just  the 
objective  criterion  of  value  w^hich  the  naturalist  has  failed 
to  produce.  By  this  excursion  into  Pragmatism  he  has 
only  got  himself  into  a  vicious  circle.  In  order  to  prove 
that  our  privately  owned  ideas  and  ideals  have  any  value, 
it  is  necessary  to  secure  their  objective  validity  and  truth. 
To  the  question  "Has  the  idea  which  is  simply  the  neces- 
sary result  of  a  brain  process  any  value?"  the  naturalist 
answers — as  everyone  must — "Yes,  if  it  is  true."  But  to 
the  further  question,  "Is  it  true?"  he  now  answers,  "Yes, 
if  it  is  valuable. "    If  we  simply  assert  the  identity  of  truth 
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with  the  valuable,  we  must  remember  that  the  account  of 
the  valuable  from  which  the  naturalist  starts  is  that  some- 
body likes  it.  And  he  has  not  got  any  further.  Finding 
that  he  cannot  bring  subjective  feelings  and  ideas  up  to 
any  standard  of  objective  truth,  he  now  calls  upon  us  to 
bring  the  standard  down  to  the  feelings. 

He  has,  it  is  true,  another  method  of  dealing  with  ideas 
and  ideals.  We  are  social  beings,  and  find  ourselves  more 
or  less  in  agreement.  Our  belief  and  sentiments  are  not 
merely  subjective,  because  they  are  shared  by  others. 
Indeed,  it  is  just  the  error  of  idealistic  ethics  that  it  is 
based  on  authority  rather  than  that  agreement  which  we 
find  among  men  because  of  their  community  of  feeling. 
Right  and  wrong,  good  and  bad,  must  be  decided  by  count- 
ing noses.  Charity  and  head  hunting  are  equally  right  in 
the  communities  which  sanction  them.  The  idea  is  not  new : 
the  Sophists  invented  it. 

The  real  difficulty  with  Naturalism  is  not  that  it  is  too 
catholic  and  democratic,  but  that  it  is  not  enough  so.  If 
it  would  arrive  at  an  objective  truth  and  an  objective 
standard  of  values,  it  must  seek  it  in  the  very  roots  of 
human  nature.  Idealism  appeals  to  authority,  but  it  finds 
that  authority  is  an  agreement  w^hich  leaves  no  nose  un- 
counted,— in  the  common  rationality  of  mankind.  Its 
initial  premises  are  merely  that  the  real  is  intelligible  and 
that  the  truth  is  free  from  contradictions.  In  Ethics,  its 
arch  principle  is  only  the  law  that  there  shall  be  law ;  that 
right  conduct  must  be  rational  conduct,  and  that  good  wills 
can  never  find  themselves  really  at  cross  purposes.  One 
must  so  act  that  he  can  will  the  principle  of  his  action  as 
a  universal  law  of  conduct.  One  must  seek  his  happiness 
by  means  which  do  not  contradict  the  possibility  of  happi- 
ness for  all.  One  must  so  think  that  the  logical  consequences 
of  his  idea  do  not  contradict  the  idea  itself. 

These  are  no  merely  subjective  standards,  though  they 
appeal  to  no  external  criteria  which  are  not  found  in  the 
subject  of  thought  and  action  himself.     They  are  ideals  to 
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be  realized  in  the  process  of  becoming  what  one  means  to 
be  and  attempts  to  become  in  every  rational  thought  and 
action.  Yet  the  realization  of  this  goal  is  an  infinite  task, — 
the  vocation  of  humanity.  The  truth  and  objective  value 
of  these  standards  is  revealed  in  the  fact  that  to  deny  them 
or  refuse  them  is  to  contradict  one's  self,  and  make  life  a 
meaningless  muddle. 

My  task  to-night  is  a  rather  limited  one.  If  I  should 
attempt  further  to  reinstate  Idealism,  I  should  inevitably 
trespass  in  fields  that  belong  to  the  further  discussions  for 
the  year.  Perhaps  I  have  done  so  already.  But  I  should 
like,  in  closing,  to  say  just  a  little  about  the  general  method 
of  Idealism.  We  are  often  accused  of  being  dialetical  and 
attempting  to  catch  the  adversary  in  purely  verbal  con- 
tradictions. But,  after  all,  if  we  are  to  have  any  philosophy 
at  all,  it  ought  to  be  able  to  state  itself  without  saying 
what  it  doesn't  mean.  Common  sense  is  a  good  enough 
formulation  of  near  truths  to  worry  along  with.  To  be 
sure,  even  this  common  stock  is  the  accumulated  wisdom 
of  ages.  It  must  have  begun  as  a  hard  won  truth  which 
gradually  seeped  through  the  social  medium.  Common 
sense  is  inherited  philosophy.  Our  present  business  must 
be  to  remove  contradictions  which  remain,  and  state  ex- 
plicitly, if  we  can,  that  which  is  implied  in  common  thought 
and  action. 

Because  he  has  this  faith  in  the  common  rationality  of 
mankind,  and  believes  that  every  thought  and  deed  means 
to  be  intelligent,  your  idealist  is  the  most  presumptuous  of 
men.  He  supposes  that  if  you  let  any  view  develop  its 
own  implication  and  discover  its  own  presuppositions,  it 
will,  in  the  end,  assert  that  the  real  is  rational, — that  the 
laws  of  constructive  reason  are  the  universal  determinants 
and  the  framework  of  all  that  is  knowable.  It  will  find 
itself,  after  all,  in  agreement  with  the  main  thought  of 
Idealism.  Either  that,  or  it  will  fall  into  contradictions 
which  it  cannot  solve.    Hence  he  favors  letting  every  view 
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have  its  say.  Its  truth  will  remain,  while  its  errors  will 
hang  themselves  in  contradiction.  Like  Socrates  of  old,  he 
is  discouraged  only  when  the  opponent  refuses  to  take  him- 
self seriously  and  avoids  argument  by  calling  names. 

If  it  be  natural  science  that  is  in  question,  he  finds  that 
the  idealistic  premises  are  inevitably  presupposed.  Science 
affirms  the  sovereignity  of  Intelligence  over  Nature,  and  is 
itself  a  process  by  which  Reason  takes  possession  of  its 
realm.  When  science  supplements  itself  with  the  statement 
of  what  it  implies,  and  what  it  seriously  means  to  do  and 
be,  it  becomes  Idealism. 

Every  doctrine  must  finally  assume  an  absolute  truth 
and  an  objective  standard  of  values,  simply  because  every 
view  means  to  be  itself  absolutely  true  and  universally 
worth  while.  These  trivial  truths  are  in  themselves  the 
only  answer  necessary  to  that  Pragmatism  which  would 
reduce  truth  to  probability.  They  constitute  a  sufficient 
refutation  of  that  Naturalism  which  takes  the  significance 
of  ideas  and  ideals  to  be  exhausted  by  description  and 
causal  explanation. 
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JOSEPH  LECONTE* 


William  E.  Davis,  '74 


Joseph  LeConte.  It  was  my  privilege  and  good  for- 
tune to  know  him  well.  As  student  I  took  some  draughts 
from  the  fountain  of  his  discourse  and  his  knowledge  of 
ascertained  truth — as  much  as  my  cup  would  hold,  not 
much,  but  at  least  something.  Then  as  friend  I  have  par- 
taken of  sustenance  at  his  board  and  he  of  sustenance  at 
mine.  Later,  as  attorney,  I  have  advised  and  directed  where 
earlier  it  was  his  to  instruct  and  direct. 

Others  have  told  and  will  tell  of  his  learning.  I  speak 
of  the  man,  the  personality,  beginning  with  his  fidelity. 
I  know  that  no  matter  how  many  preceding  classes  had 
heard  his  course  of  incomparable  lectures  no  lecture  was 
afterwards  delivered  to  a  succeeding  class  without  the 
same  fidelity  of  preparation  as  in  the  first  instance. 
Fidelity,  integrity  of  brain,  as  well  as  of  heart,  was  a  golden 
chain  that  bound  together  all  the  component  elements  of 
his  modest  greatness.  His  private  study  was  no  less  than 
a  shrine  where  the  honest  intellect  made  its  devotions  to 
ultimate  truth,  ascertained  or  yet  to  be  ascertained.  In 
preparation  there  the  key  was  turned.  One  day — it  seems 
like  yesterday — a  lad  of  five  or  six  years,  clad  in  black 


*  Memorial  address  delivered  under  the  auspces  of  the  Golden  Bear, 
February  26,  1912,  upon  the  anniversary  of  Professor  Joseph 
LeConte 's  birthday. 
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velvet  with  white  collar  and  cuffs,  stole  through  the  then 
open  study  into  the  lecture  room  where  his  father,  with  his 
characteristic  self-forgetfulness,  was  delivering  one  of  his 
masterful  lectures.  In  an  instant  the  lecturer  turned 
benignant  father.  He  lifted  the  lad  to  the  lecture  counter, 
stood  him  up  upon  it  with  an  affectionate  jolt,  and  gather- 
ing him  to  his  arms  bore  him  back  to  the  study  with  the 
kindly  reprimand,  "You  little  rascal,  you  musn't  come  in 
here."  But  the  kind  of  clasp  of  those  parental  arms  and 
the  loving  quality  of  voice  in  that  reprimand  made  me 
know  that  with  the  reprimand  and  jolt  terrestrial  there 
went  forth  also  the  caress  celestial.  For  the  moment  the 
heart  was  in  command.  But  straightway  the  masterful 
discourse  was  resumed  and  the  brain  resumed  its  potent 
sway. 

Tenderness.  Few  of  you  ever  heard  him  say,  "My 
children."  In  that  loss  you  are  without  the  memory  of  one 
of  the  most  benignant  faces  that  ever  constituted  a  human 
face  and  one  of  the  tenderest  voices  that  ever  constituted 
a  human  voice.  It  was  as  though  he  were  a  shepherd  come 
from  a  better  land. 

One  day  at  his  house  and  board  as  he  seated  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  table  he  said  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child 
coupled  with  the  regret  of  the  man :  "  I  'm  sorry  Bessie 
can 't  be  with  us  to-day.  So  I  '11  have  to  be  both  father  and 
mother  to  you  all  this  time."  If  you  never  heard  him 
speak  that  name  you  have  yet  to  learn  how  letters  of  the 
alphabet  may  be  turned  into  honey. 

In  the  early  seventies  Professor  Agassiz  came  to  Oakland 
to  visit  his  friend  Joseph  LeConte,  who  had  been  associated 
with  Professor  Agassiz  in  the  latter 's  scientific  expedition 
to  and  geological  study  of  the  Florida  Keyes,  involving 
specially  the  formation  of  coral  islands  and  lagoons.  I  saw 
their  meeting  in  Oakland — two  splendid  men  of  mature 
years,  of  the  highest  scientific  attainments,  one  already  of 
national  and  the  other  of  world-wide  reputation.    You  can 
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imagine  nothing  more  winning  than  their  meeting — Pro- 
fessor Agassiz  coming  down  the  steps  of  the  car,  Joseph 
LeConte  waiting  to  greet  him.  They  rushed  into  each  others 
arms  and,  as  though  father  and  son  reunited,  they  kissed 
each  other. 

Later,  when  the  elder  brother  John,  of  sacred  memory, 
twice  acting  president  of  the  University,  had  crossed  over 
and  Joseph  LeConte  had  come  to  my  office  with  reference 
to  the  estate  and  we  had  considered  and  noted  the  neces- 
sary data  for  that  purpose  I  said  to  him :  ' '  Professor,  I 
know  you  must  keenly  miss  Professor  John,  now  that  he  is 
gone,  you  and  he  having  always  been  together  from  child- 
hood and  through  your  manhood  until  now  in  all  your 
relations  as  brothers,  as  scientists  and  as  men.  You  must 
feel  a  profound  loss." 

He  leaned  back  in  the  oiBce  chair,  placed  his  right  hand 
on  the  corner  of  my  desk  and  rocked  to  and  fro  in  silence 
for  a  while  and  then,  gathering  himself,  said:  "Mr.  Davis, 
you  know  my  habit  of  so  often  expressing  myself  in  illus- 
trations. So  now  I  can  best  express  my  feelings  by  an 
illustration.  I  feel  as  though  half  of  my  very  self  had 
gone."  And  then  he  ceased  rocking  and  we  both  sat  in 
silence,  and  I  wouldn't  deny  that  that  desk  might  tell  that 
our  eyes  were  not  wholly  dry. 

He  was  reverent.  There  is  not  time  even  to  mention  the 
various  subjects  of  his  research  and  lectures,  his  published 
works  and  unpublished  records.  But  upon  the  phase  of 
his  personality  now  in  mind,  his  charming  simplicity,  true 
humilit.y  and  reverence,  I  cannot  refrain  from  inviting  my 
younger  friends  especially  to  acquaint  themselves  with  his 
volume  upon  the  relation  of  science  and  religion.  No  man 
was  ever  more  truly  reverent — not  blindly  but  rationally. 
That  volume  is  a  reproduction  of  his  oral  lectures  upon 
that  subject  delivered  twice  in  Oakland,  stenographically 
reported  upon  their  second  delivery.  The  lecture  halls  were 
crowded.    I  heard  them  both  times.    Every  lecture  opened 
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with  the  words,  "My  Friends,"  uttered  as  only  he  could 
utter  them  with  a  self-forgetfulness  and  humility  as  though 
some  divinity  were  present  hovering  over  his  bowed  and 
reverent  head.  Read  his  lecture  on  Holiness.  Read  it  again 
— and  it  will  exalt  your  conception  of  holiness  and  expand 
your  conception  of  what  constitutes  a  whole  man. 

He  contributed  rank.  You  of  the  faculty  and  of  the 
student  body  of  to-day  may  outnumber  us  of  former  years. 
You  do  outnumber  us.  But  there  was  greatness  in  the  first 
days  of  the  University  of  California  as  well  as  in  these 
days.  I  do  not  enter  into  comparisons.  But  it  is  worth 
remembering  that  ten  thousand  men  assembled  on  a  given 
plane  with  all  their  collective  views  combined  have  not  the 
range  of  vision  or  the  sweep  of  things  of  the  one  man  stand- 
ing on  a  higher  plane.  University  greatness  is  not  told  by 
numbers  or  buildings  nor  by  wealth  or  titles.  Its  greatness, 
if  it  has  it,  resides  in  men — men  who  impart  to  it  rank 
from  their  own  rank  in  learning,  in  devotion,  in  person- 
ality, in  service.  Gods  knows  Joseph  LeConte  imparted 
rank  to  this  University  out  of  his  learning,  devotion,  per- 
sonality, and  service. 

He  had  the  higher  force.  There  is  a  force  greater  than 
force  itself,  the  irresistible  power  of  gentleness.  There  is  a 
gravitation  celestial  that  lifts  upward  as  well  as  a  gravita- 
tion terrestrial  that  pulls  downward.  The  tender  root  in 
its  unnoticed  abode  beneath  our  feet  finds  the  crevice  in 
the  rock  and  in  the  gentlest  way  invites  the  mighty  rock  to 
make  Avay  for  it.  The  rock  stands  mute.  But  the  gentle 
advance  goes  on  and  the  mighty  rock  at  last  is  rent  in  twain. 

The  mighty  force  of  gravitation  pulls  down  at  every 
moment  of  the  life  of  the  giant  sequoia,  from  the  days  of 
the  feeblest  sprout  to  the  days  of  its  gigantic  maturity. 
But  that  mighty  force  is  overcome  by  the  gentle,  little  yet 
mightier  elements  of  strength  constituting  the  vis  vitae,  up- 
lifting and  upholding  that  towering  shaft  on  the  mountain 
side  century  after  century,  notwithstanding  the  ceaseless 
downward  demands  of  mighty  gravitation. 
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The  militant  warrior  may  buckle  on  his  armor  and  put 
on  his  shield,  yet  the  cry  of  a  helpless  babe  will  arrest  his 
course  and  penetrate  beneath  that  armor.  The  tear  of  a 
child  has  power  to  loosen  the  stout  fastenings  of  a  shield. 

Terrestrial  gravitation  is  forever  pulling  at  the  fabric  of 
yonder  flag  as  if  to  pull  it  dow^i.  Yet  there  dwells  in  the 
stripes  and  stars  of  that  flag  an  unseen  power  that  can 
assemble  around  itself  from  land  and  sea  the  flower  of  the 
patriotism  of  the  more  than  ninety  millions  of  America, 
her  reunited  valorous  sons  invincible.  Wonderful  fabric 
of  the  sky.  It  inspires  the  living.  It  exalts  the  dying  who 
gaze  upon  it  as  the  last  of  earth.  It  enfolds  our  sacred 
dead.  Its  influence  summons  and  its  power  marshals  that 
we  are  wont  to  call  force. 

And  there  is  yet  another  banner  whose  insignia  is  the 
cross  of  Calvary.  Its  power  came  forth  from  the  cattle's 
manger.  The  babe,  the  child,  the  loMly  ]\Ian  of  Nazareth, 
has  thrown  the  arms  of  his  humility  and  conquering  love 
well  nigh  around  the  world.  Neither  the  great  fleets  of  the 
oceans  nor  the  strong  armies  of  the  continents  have  ever 
yet  made  in  all  the  panoply  of  force  such  conquests  in  the 
earth  as  the  conquests  of  the  self  abnegation,  the  humility, 
the  celestial  love  of  the  lowly  Nazarene. 

There  is  a  force  greater  than  force  itself. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  touch  upon  and  illustrate  some 
of  the  high  characteristic  traits  of  Joseph  LeConte — his 
friendship,  his  fidelity  to  duty,  the  integrity  of  his  com- 
prehensive intellect,  his  innate  tenderness,  his  reverent 
humility,  his  human  love,  and,  pervading  all,  the  potent  and 
irresistible  power  of  that  gentleness  in  the  greatness  which 
inhabited  him. 

If  any  man  loves  his  family,  so  did  he.  If  any  man 
loves  his  brother,  so  did  he.  If  any  love  the  youth,  so  did 
he.  If  there  be  any  reverent,  so  was  he.  If  any  revere 
holiness,  so  did  he.  If  the  root  of  this  oak  under  which  we 
stand  seeks  neither  notice  nor  praise  while  it  works  and 
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serves,  neither  did  he.  If  the  giant  of  the  forest  directs  its 
growth  toward  the  sky,  so  did  he.  If  the  iflag  has  power  to 
call  forth  devotion,  so  had  he.  If  the  Man  of  Nazareth  has 
thrown  his  divine  arm  well  nigh  around  the  world,  Joseph 
LeConte  has  drawn  his  arms  close  about  you  and  me.  His 
presence  is  in  the  rustle  of  the  leaves,  the  light  of  his 
countenance  shines  upon  the  tablets  of  memory.  The  sky 
typifies  his  benignity  and  these  hills  his  steadfastness. 

Of  such  was  Joseph  LeConte — Professor  Joe. 

I  have  done.  The  scene  closes.  Let  us  turn  to  the  moun- 
tains. When  the  liberated  spirit  which  had  inhabited  him 
rose  over  the  ever-during  walls  of  majestic  Yosemite  the 
falls  did  well  to  pause  upon  the  brink  while  from  the  mists 
there  came  a  voice  saying,  "I  have  fought  the  good  fight, 
I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith." 
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FORESTS  AND  AMERICAN  HISTORY^ 


Hugo  Winkenwerdeb 


INTRODUCTORY 

"A  treeless  world  might  not  be  uninhabitable,  but  it  is 
a  historical  fact  that  migration,  racial  progress,  and  growth 
of  population  have  been  guided  by  the  forest  distribution 
of  the  world, — modified  of  course  by  other  conditions,  but 
having  that  as  one  of  the  chief  controlling  influences."^ 

In  the  history  of  the  world  densely  populated  regions 
were  forest  lands.  In  many  of  these  that  are  now  thinly 
populated  the  disappearance  of  the  people  soon  followed  the 
disappearance  of  the  forests.  When  Moses  sought  a  home 
for  the  children  of  Israel  he  selected  a  land  surrounded  by 
forested  mountains.  Here  in  Palestine,  the  land  "flowing 
Avith  milk  and  honey,"  they  prospered,  multiplied,  and 
lived  happily  for  many  years.  Now  that  the  forests  are 
gone  the  land  has  become  a  semi-arid  waste  that  will  sup- 
port only  a  meager  population.  Likewise  in  all  their 
migrations  the  Aryan  people  have  been  led  by  forest  routes 
to  forest  countries.  It  is  only  through  the  development 
of  ready  means  of  transportation  w^hich  could  carry  the 
products  of  the  forest  to  the  plains  that  these  latter  became 
important  in  the  extension  of  civilization. 


*  The  last  of  a  course  of  three  lectures  on  forestry  delivered  at  the 
University  of  California  on  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  of  November, 
1911. 

1  Defebaugh,  History  of  the  Lumber  Industry  in  America. 
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When  the  first  settlers  came  to  America  they  found  it 
practically  one  great  forest.  Trees  covered  the  Atlantic 
coast  in  an  almost  unbroken  stretch  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  far  north  into  Canada,  and  extended  inland  in  a 
solid  mass  to  beyond  the  Mississippi  River.  The  home  of 
the  Indian  and  the  wild  beast,  it  was  awful  in  its  silence 
and  grandeur,  mystic  in  its  untold  secrets,  yet  in  many 
respects  the  greatest  blessing  the  settlers  of  this  new  land 
could  desire.  Because  of  its  influence  upon  the  soil,  upon 
water,  and  perhaps  even  upon  the  climatic  conditions,  and 
because  it  gave  the  settler  ready  access  to  wood  the  forest 
made  the  land  especially  habitable.  It  is  perhaps  not 
stating  it  too  strongly  to  say  that  had  Columbus,  the  Cabots, 
and  others  of  the  early  explorers  returned  to  Europe  with 
stories  of  a  land  of  barren,  treeless  plains  the  history  of 
America  might  have  remained  for  centuries  little  more 
than  a  blank  page.  But  the  forest  was  there,  and  it  perhaps 
had  till  then  been  responsible  for  preserving  the  topo- 
graphic features  of  the  land,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  on  the 
hillsides  and  in  the  valley  bottoms,  the  springs,  the  water- 
powers,  and  the  equable  flow  of  the  streams  for  purposes 
of  navigation.  It  had  also  furnished  a  home  for  the 
animals  which,  because  of  their  value  for  food  and  cloth- 
ing, played  so  important  a  part  in  the  life  of  the  frontiers- 
man. The  present  conditions  in  Palestine,  parts  of  China, 
the  Pyrenees  Mountains  of  France,  and  even  the  deforested 
slopes  of  our  own  Southern  Appalachians,  bespeak  loudly 
what  the  early  explorers  might  have  found  had  the  land 
been  devoid  of  forests.  For  centuries  of  exposure  to  the 
elements  will  do  less  damage  to  a  forested  slope  than  a  single 
storm  to  a  slope  that  is  bare. 

To  the  colonists  the  trees  of  the  coasts  waved  a  welcome 
of  promised  shelter,  food,  and  warmth.  Everywhere  the 
settler  found  the  conditions  good.  The  soil  was  fertile, 
there  was  plenty  of  peltry  and  game,  and  on  all  sides  there 
was  wood  enough  for  his  every  need, — his  cabins,  his  barns, 
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and  his  fences,  and  plenty  for  fuel  to  cook  his  food  and 
keep  him  warm. 

Although  the  forests  had  an  important  indirect  bearing 
upon  the  social  and  political  development  of  the  country, 
they  were  of  direct  importance  to  nearly  every  stage  of  the 
industrial  and  economic  development,  and  especially  so 
all  along  the  advancing  frontier.  The  forests  of  North 
America  were  destined  to  give  employment  to  more  persons 
than  any  other  industry  except  agriculture,  and  to  employ 
more  capital  and  give  forth  a  larger  value  of  products  than 
any  other  manufacturing  industry.  We  have  only  to  look 
about  us  in  our  homes,  or  out  of  them,  to  realize  the  large 
proportion  of  the  conveniences  of  life  that  are,  wholly  or 
in  part,  made  from  forests. 

"The  forest  furnishes  the  cooperage  to  market  our 
vintage,  to  store  our  flour  and  fruit.  The  forest  furnishes 
the  plow  handle  and  the  harrow-frame  to  cultivate,  the 
threshing  machine  and  the  windmill  to  prepare  the  crops, 
the  cart  to  bring  them  to  market,  the  bottoms  in  which  they 
cross  the  ocean  to  foreign  marts,  and  even  the  tar  and 
pitch  needed  to  keep  the  cargo  safe.  .  .  .  We  are  rocked  in 
wooden  cradles,  play  with  wooden  toys,  sit  on  wooden  chairs 
and  benches,  eat  from  wooden  tables,  use  wooden  desks, 
chests,  and  trunks,  are  entertained  by  music  from  wooden 
instruments,  enlightened  by  information  printed  on  wooden 
paper  with  black  ink  made  from  wood,  and  even  eat  our 
salads  seasoned  with  vinegar  made  from  wood."- 

The  fur  trader  was  perhaps  the  first  to  carry  civilization 
into  the  interior,  but  he  did  little  to  open  the  wilderness 
beyond  bringing  back  stories  of  the  wealth  of  the  land 
and  beyond  pointing  out  the  highways  to  the  homeseeker. 
Of  necessity,  the  first  settlers  went  without  sawmills.  They 
made  rough  lumber  for  their  houses,  barns,  and  fences  with 
their  axes,  supplemented  at  times  by  saws,  large  and  small, 
worked  by  hand-power.     The  first  sawmill  was  introduced 


2  Fernow,  B.  E.,  Econor.iics  of  Forestry. 
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at  Berwick,  Maine,  in  1631.  Later  it  was  the  sawmill  that 
usually  marked  a  new  permanent  center  of  industry.  In 
New  York  state  during  the  last  century  a  sawmill  was  built 
in  nearly  every  community  within  ten  to  fifteen  years  after 
the  first  family  had  moved  in.  In  many  instances  the  saw- 
mill preceded  the  grist  mill  and  in  some  places  the  erection 
of  the  first  mill  antedated  the  arrival  of  the  first  home- 
making  settlers.  But  throughout  the  wooded  territory  of 
the  country  the  sawmill  at  all  events  followed  close  upon 
the  heels  of  the  first  settler. 

THE  ATLANTIC  SEABOARD 

From  the  very  beginning  of  colonization  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  the  forest  formed  the  basis  of  some  of  the  most 
important  industries.  The  first  lumber  shipments  were 
made  from  New  Amsterdam  to  Holland  before  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  As  tobacco  was  in  Virginia  so 
lumber  was  in  New  England  the  chief  exchange  for  rum 
and  molasses.  The  ship-building  industry  was  America's 
first  important  manufacturing  industry.  It  was  first  de- 
veloped in  New  England  and  there  long  remained  the  most 
important  industry.  England  needed  masts,  spars,  and 
lumber  for  the  royal  navy  and  her  North  American  colonies 
supplied  them.  But  the  colonists  also  worked  these  up  for 
their  own  merchant  marine,  and  moreover  drove  a  lively 
trade  in  lumber,  ship  timbers,  and  masts  with  the  West 
Indies,  and  even  with  Portugal  and  Spain.  The  export 
trade  growing  up  between  the  colonists  and  foreign  coun- 
tries was  of  no  direct  benefit  to  Great  Britain  and  soon 
resulted  in  measures  intended  to  restrict  the  trade  in  lumber 
and  naval  stores.  This  resulted  only  in  friction  between 
the  colonists  and  the  mother  country,  and  the  commerce  in 
forest  products  continued  to  grow.  The  abundant  forests 
all  along  the  coast  from  Cape  Ann  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Connecticut  River  made  the  industry  important  everywhere. 
But  after  1750  the  lumber  supply  near  the  older  settle- 
ments was  rapidly  exhausted,  so  that  the  industry  began  to 
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concentrate  along  the  shores  of  northeastern  Massachusetts, 
NcAV  Hampshire,  and  Maine.  In  this  region  the  Piscataqua 
River  in  New  Hampshire  was,  for  a  long  time,  the  most 
important  center.  Sometimes  as  many  as  two  hundred 
vessels  would  be  turned  out  here  in  a  single  year.  The 
abundant  forests  of  tall,  straight  pines  along  the  river  bank 
furnished  the  lumber,  spars,  and  masts ;  the  cordage, 
anchors,  and  canvas  came  chiefly  from  England;  while  the 
yellow  pine  forests  of  North  Carolina  furnished  the  tar 
and  pitch.  The  earliest  settlers  of  North  Carolina  had 
already  resorted  to  the  tapping  of  the  trees  for  crude  tur- 
pentine, and  developed  the  manufacture  of  tar  and  pitch. 
In  time,  these  products  were  destined  to  become  the  most 
important  exports  of  this  colony.  From  1768  to  1770  the 
exports  of  naval  stores  represented  an  average  value  in 
present  currency  of  $215,000  each  year.  As  the  Piscataqua 
region  began  to  need  all  its  forest  resources  for  the  con- 
struction of  ships  the  center  of  exports  for  masts  and  spars 
moved  eastward  from  Portsmouth  to  Portland,  Maine. 
This  movement  is  therefore  clear  evidence  for  the  relation- 
ship between  forests  and  commerce.  Perhaps  no  other 
industry  did  so  much  to  advertise  the  New  World.  The 
American  ships  were  the  cheapest  and  best  afloat,  the  safest 
and  fastest.  Being  moreover  manned  with  a  superior  class 
of  both  officers  and  men  they  soon  became  the  favorite 
carriers  of  the  ocean.  So  important  was  the  ship-building 
industry  that  other  lines  of  manufacture,  begun  before 
1650,  remained  undeveloped  because  this  one  great  industry 
absorbed  the  major  energies  and  the  capital  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

The  forests  and  the  products  they  yield  were  thus  of 
the  most  vital  importance  to  the  development  of  the  early 
settlements  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  not  only  because  of 
the  many  useful  articles  that  could  be  hewn  out  of  the 
timber  for  the  building  of  home  comforts  and  home  in- 
dustries, but  because  the  exploitation  of  our  forest  wealth 
gave  the  first  great  impetus  to  our  export  trade  and  did 
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much  to  bring  our  land  to  the  attention  of  the  commercial 
countries  of  the  world.  Again  the  chief  and  only  econom- 
ical means  of  transportation  was  by  water.  It  was  only 
because  there  was  an  abundant  forest  growth,  which  in 
many  places  extended  to  the  water's  edge,  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  build  up  the  marine  service  so  necessary  to  the 
development  of  the  seaboard  during  the  first  century  of 
permanent  colonization.  The  value  of  white  pine  as  a  wood 
adaptable  to  nearly  all  uses,  where  wood  is  required,  caused 
its  fame  to  spread  throughout  the  civilized  world.  It  was 
at  first  almost  the  only  wood  cut  for  lumber  in  the  United 
States  and  up  to  1870  remained  the  chief  timber  tree. 
Because  of  her  readily  accessible  white  pine  forest  Maine 
held  the  center  of  production  in  the  lumber  industry  until 
1842. 

NEW   ENGLAND 

Except  for  her  forests  and  the  urban  centers  at  the 
harbors  and  water-powers.  New  England  had  little  to  hold 
the  settler  when  he  was  tempted  by  the  riches  of  fields  and 
mines  farther  west.  Its  soils  are  often  thin,  or  lying  on 
steep  and  bouldery  slopes,  and  the  range  of  the  crops  is 
limited  by  the  shorter  summer  and  the  severer  cold  of  the 
winter.  The  physiographic  features  and  the  climate  of  New 
England,  and  in  this  respect  also  of  the  Adirondack  and 
Catskill  mountains,  make  them  potentially  permanent  forest 
regions.  Although  the  virgin  pine  forests  have  long  ago 
been  exhausted  and  lumbering  since  then  has  been  confined 
to  spruce,  many  logged-off  lands,  burned-over  areas,  and 
abandoned  farms  have  naturally  been  reseeded  with  the 
white  pine.  A  number  of  these  second  growth  forests  are 
already  furnishing  logs  large  enough  for  the  sawmill. 

With  the  exception  of  the  established  manufacturing 
towns  and  distributing  centers,  the  forests,  yielding  various 
products,  will  always  demand  a  large  portion  of  the 
attention  of  the  people.  The  influences  that  will  make  the 
mountains  of  New  York  and  New  England  permanent 
forests   have   already   begun   to   assert   themselves.       The 
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peculiar  combination  of  forest  covered  mountains,  clear 
streams,  with  abundant  water  and  good  power,  and  the 
proximity  of  the  large  printing  and  publishing  establish- 
ments in  New  York,  Boston,  and  other  cities  has  made  this 
an  ideal  location  for  the  production  of  pulp  wood.  Because 
of  its  light  color,  its  long  flexible  fiber,  and  its  freedom  from 
pitch,  spruce  has  won  the  laurels  for  being  the  best  wood 
for  the  purpose  and  although  the  qualities  of  pine  have 
made  it  better  known  than  spruce,  spruce  forests  have 
always  been  more  abundant  in  this  region.  But  because 
wood  pulp  did  not  become  important  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper  until  after  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  value  of  spruce  was  not  realized.  To-day  the  industry 
in  New  England  alone  uses  over  a  million  and  a  half  cords 
of  wood  annually.  The  significant  aspect  of  this  is  that 
the  industry  will  be  permanent.  The  cost  of  establishing 
a  paper  mill  is  so  large  and  the  requirements  for  location 
are  so  exacting  that  it  cannot  follow  the  lead  of  the  forests 
as  the  sawmill  has  been  able  to  do  when  the  local  supply 
gives  out.  Consequently  the  owners  of  the  mills  are  getting 
control  of  great  tracts  of  spruce  lands  and  the  forests  are 
being  brought  under  scientific  forest  management  with  a 
view  to  making  them  yield  a  permanent  supply  of  raw 
material  for  the  paper  mills.  Other  indications  pointing 
to  the  future  permanency  of  the  forests,  in  this  region,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  activities  of  hunting  and  fishing  clubs, 
the  owners  of  large  private  estates,  and  in  the  undertakings 
of  the  states  themselves, — all  are  working  together  to  make 
the  forest  perpetual.  The  action  of  New  York  State  in 
creating  state  parks  and  forest  reservations  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks  and  Catskills  covering  over  a  million  and  a  half  acres, 
and  the  step  recently  taken  by  Congress  in  making  the 
White  Mountain  region  a  national  forest,  are  especially 
significant. 

Thus  the  forests  of  New  England  have  been  largely  re- 
sponsible in  shaping  its  local  development.  Agriculture  has 
there  had  its  day.    After  another  period  of  forest  growth 
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agriculture  may  again  become  prominent  in  some  sections, 
but  the  forest  industries  may  always  be  expected  to  be 
predominant.  For  the  support  of  these  industries  the 
forests  of  the  northern  states  like  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine  will  preserve  and  protect  the  water-powers  of  the 
South  that  have  been  important  in  the  development  of 
manufactures  in  the  colonies  from  the  very  beginning. 
These  forests,  too,  will  be  the  playground  for  the  thousands 
of  people  confined  in  the  dense  centers  of  population.  Here 
they  may  rest  and  recuperate  from  their  labors  in  the 
stifling  air  of  the  crowded  city. 

THE  APPALACHIAN  REGION 

What  has  been  said  of  New  England  is  also  very  largely 
true  of  the  entire  Appalachian  Range  and  its  adjacent  sea- 
board. The  location  of  these  mountains,  however,  and  their 
mineral  wealth,  has  made  their  influence  of  greater  local 
significance  and  also  operative  over  a  much  larger  territory. 
The  forests  contained  only  limited  quantities  of  white  pine. 
As  this  was  located  chiefly  in  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia 
early  became  important  as  a  ship-building  center.  While 
the  product  of  New  England  shipyards  was  famed  as  the 
fleetest  and  staunchest,  that  of  Philadelphia  was  known  as 
the  best  finished.  Since  these  forests  are  composed  of  a 
great  variety  of  species,  lumbering  and  the  manufacture  of 
wood  pulp  soon  led  to  the  development  of  many  other  in- 
dustries besides  ship-building.  The  yellow  pine  forests  of 
the  coastal  plain  became  famous  the  world  over  for  the 
quality  and  yield  of  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine ;  the  hemlock 
and  oak  forests  of  the  mountains  provided  tan  bark  for  the 
leather  industry,  while  oak,  with  other  hardwoods,  was  used 
for  cooperage  and  for  burning  charcoal.  These  same  forests 
protected  the  headwaters  of  the  streams  that  made  manu- 
facturing important  all  along  the  famous  fall-line  and  made 
transportation  possible  between  the  fall-line  and  the  coast. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  permanent  settlement 
the  English  colonies  were  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  along 
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the  coast.  To  the  frontiersman  and  the  settler  who  would 
seek  new  fields  and  new  homes  farther  west  the  great 
mountain  wall  that  extended  almost  without  a  break  from 
northern  IMaine  to  northern  Alabama,  offered  an  effective 
barrier.  With  the  two  great  natural  highways,  the  St. 
Lawrence  from  the  east  and  the  Mississippi  from  the  south 
controlled  by  the  French,  the  mountains  covered  with  almost 
impenetrable  forests,  and  the  passes  in  the  possession  of 
hostile  Indians,  the  frontiersman  who  led  the  way  "had 
fairly  to  carve  a  path  for  himself  through  the  wall  of  living 
green."  The  only  break  in  this  great  wall  v/as  open  from 
New  York  and  New  England  through  the  famous  ' '  Eastern 
Gateway, ' '  the  Hudson-Mohawk  Valley.  In  the  Appalachian 
region,  passes  had  to  be  effected  directly  across  the  moun- 
tains. In  Pennsylvania  this  was  accomplished  by  means 
of  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Ohio.  From 
Virginia  the  course  led  by  way  of  the  Potomac  to  the 
Youghiogeny.  Farther  south  the  Shenandoah  Valley  led 
to  the  Cumberland  Gap.  All  of  these  routes  led  the  great 
tide  of  emigration  to  the  Ohio  River. 

During  the  War  of  1812  when  the  northern  boundary  of 
this  frontier  was  the  principal  region  of  hostilities  and  when 
defeat  seemed  almost  certain,  Daniel  Dobbins  and  Com- 
modore Perry  built  a  navy  out  of  the  forests  at  Erie.  Out 
of  the  green  trees  they  cut  the  fleet,  from  hull  to  mast,  that 
opened  the  way  to  success  and  finally  wrested  complete 
control  of  the  Great  Lakes  from  the  British. 

The  first  great  tide  that  crossed  the  mountains  halted  in 
the  upper  Ohio  Valley.  Here  was  Pittsburgh.  To  the  east 
of  the  mountains  Harrisburg  had  already  become  important 
because  of  the  coal  and  iron  deposits.  Pittsburgh  began 
mining  coal  as  early  as  1784.  The  early  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  entire  state  of  Pennsylvania,  the  adjacent 
territory  in  Ohio,  and  portions  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
hinged  upon  the  mineral  deposits  of  the  Pittsburgh  region. 
The  part  played  by  the  forests  in  the  development  of  mines 
is  seldom  appreciated.    In  1905  for  every  ton  of  coal  mined 
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the  timber  used  cost  eight  cents,  and  during  this  one  year 
the  timber  consumption  for  the  whole  anthracite  region 
represented  the  cutting  of  approximately  150,000  acres  of 
forest.  So  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  presence  of 
the  timber  near  the  mines  had  a  tremendous  bearing  upon 
their  development,  especially  during  the  early  days  when 
transportation  was  slow  and  difficult.  In  the  future  these 
forests  will  be  of  even  greater  importance  than  they  were 
in  the  past.  We  shall  have  to  look  largely  to  these  forests 
for  our  supply  of  the  valuable  hardwoods;  the  iron  in- 
dustries about  the  Birmingham  district  are  still  in  their 
infancy ;  the  water-powers  of  the  region  are  only  beginning 
to  engage  public  attention.  Estimates  made  by  competent 
engineers  place  the  undeveloped  power,  in  units  of  consider- 
able size,  at  three  million  horse-power.  This  power  has 
heretofore  remained  undeveloped  because  of  its  inaccess- 
ibility, but  since  the  electrical  transmission  of  water-power 
has  been  made  practicable,  its  realization  has  become  pos- 
sible. A  recent  study  of  the  region  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  shows  that  the  future  development  of 
these  powers  will  depend  largely  upon  the  forests  of  the 
mountains. 

THE  OHIO  VALLEY 

If  we  now  follow  the  vanguard  across  the  mountains  into 
the  great  valley  of  the  interior  the  direct  importance  of  the 
forest  to  settlement  and  industrial  development  is  not  so 
immediately  apparent.  Except  for  isolated  mineral  de- 
posits, the  soil,  supported  by  favorable  climatic  conditions, 
is  the  chief  natural  resource,  and  agriculture  became  the 
chief  pursuit  of  the  settler.  This  vast  territory  lying  be- 
tween the  Appalachian  and  the  Rockies  was  to  become  the 
granary  and  the  pasture  of  the  nature.  Aside  from  fur- 
nishing the  small  quantity  of  wood  the  settler  needed  for 
building  his  home  the  forest  was  in  his  way.  It  occupied 
the  soil  that  must  be  made  to  yield  crops.  Those  who  have 
never  seen  other  than  finished  farms,  with  all  the  conveni- 
ences of  the  present  century,  can  hardly  realize  what  it 
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meant  for  the  pioneer  to  isolate  himself  in  the  wilderness 
and  hew  a  farm  out  of  a  forest.  Even  to-day,  with  modern 
machinery  for  pulling  stumps  from  the  lands  already  cut 
over  by  the  logger,  the  difficulties  to  overcome  in  some 
regions  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  the  plow  are  an 
effective  damper  upon  agricultural  development.  Portions 
of  northern  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  and  particularly  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  where  huge  stumps  were  left  by  the 
logger,  are  now  engaging  general  public  attention  as  prob- 
lems that  must  be  solved  before  rapid  settlement  can  take 
place.  Then,  too,  in  the  frontier  days  the  forest  sheltered 
the  hostile  Indian  and  the  wild  beast,  and  in  the  stillness  of 
its  untold  depths  lurked  the  dangers  and  the  mysteries  of 
the  superstitious.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  agricultural 
settler  often  looked  upon  the  forest  as  an  enemy,  and  that 
he  destroyed  thousands  of  acres  of  the  finest  timber  by  the 
quickest  means  available.  Yet,  with  all  these  difficulties 
caused  by  the  forest,  the  development  of  the  Great  Valley 
would  have  been  slow  had  the  land  been  devoid  of  forests. 

Rufus  King  draws  a  vivid  picture,  illustrating  both  the 
harmful  and  the  beneficial  relations  of  the  forest  to  the 
early  settler  in  Ohio,  that  may  be  taken  as  very  representa- 
tive of  the  conditions  that  confronted  the  early  settler  almost 
everywhere  in  the  wooded  portions  of  America. 

"The  millions  who  are  dwelling  in  peace  and  plenty  on 
the  broad  farmy  and  in  the  busy  towns  of  Ohio  to-day  can 
get  no  realizing  sense  from  mere  words,  of  the  hardships  by 
which  their  prosperity  was  earned.  The  toilsome  journey, 
the  steep  mountain  ways,  the  camping-out  where  there  were 
no  inns,  and  hardly  a  road  to  guide  them,  were  as  nothing 
to  the  dreariness  which  at  the  journey's  end  confronted  the 
immigrant  and  his  devoted  wife  and  tender  children.  The 
unbroken  forest  was  all  that  welcomed  them,  and  the  awful 
stillness  of  the  night  had  no  refrain  but  the  howl  of  the 
wolf  or  wailing  of  the  whip-poor-will.  The  nearest  neighbor 
often  was  miles  away. 

"Their  first  necessity  was  to  girdle  the  trees  and  grub 
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a  few  acres  for  a  corn  crop  and  a  truck  patch,  sufficient  for 
a  season.  As  soon  as  the  logs  were  cut  a  cabin  was  built, 
with  the  aid  of  neighbors.  Necessity  invented  the  'house 
raising'  as  it  did  the  'log  rolling'  and  the  'corn  shucking.' 
This  habitation  with  its  clapboard  roof,  its  single  room,  and 
door,  if  any,  swinging  upon  wooden  hinges,  with  no  window 
but  a  patch  of  greased  new^spaper  between  the  logs,  and  no 
floor  but  the  ground,  was  often  finished  at  nightfall  on  the 
spot  where  the  trees  had  stood  in  the  morning. 

"But  food  rather  than  shelter,  was  the  severest  want 
of  the  pioneers.  True,  the  woods  were  full  of  game,  but 
venison,  turkey,  and  bear-meat  all  the  time  became  tiresome 
enough.  There  was  no  bread  nor  salt.  The  scanty  salt 
springs  were  therefore  precious.  The  Indian  corn  when 
once  started,  was  the  chief  reliance  of  man  and  beast.  .  .  , 

' '  The  furniture  of  the  cabins  and  the  dress  of  the  people 
necessarily  partook  of  the  same  absolutely  rustic  simplicity. 
Excellent  tables,  cupboards,  and  benches  were  made  of 
poplar  and  beech  woods.  The  buckeye  furnished  not  only 
bowls  and  platters  for  all  who  had  no  tin  or  queensware 
but  also  the  split  bottom  chairs  still  in  popular  use.  Bear- 
skins were  bed  and  bedding.  The  deerskin,  dressed  and 
undressed,  was  much  used  for  clothing,  and  the  skins  of 
raccoon  and  rabbit  formed  a  favorite  headgear."^ 

While  the  forest  thus  imposed  great  hardships,  it  also 
supplied  the  great  bulk  of  every-day  necessities  that  made 
it  possible  for  the  settler  to  venture  so  far  from  civilization. 
The  great  importance  of  the  forest  to  the  development  of 
this  region,  as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi,  is  made  patent 
by  the  slower  development  of  the  Great  Plains  beyond. 
Here  there  were  practically  no  forests  and  the  land  was  to 
all  purposes  ready  for  the  plow.  But  rapid  development 
did  not  take  place  until  ready  means  had  been  devised  for 
transporting  the  products  of  the  forest  into  the  territory. 

As  with  the  settlements  on  the  seaboard  the  direct  needs 
of  the  people,  as  determined  by  the  character  of  the  country 

3  King,  Ohio,  in  Am.  CommomcealtJis.    Ed.  by  Scudder. 
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and  the  forests,  soon  led  to  the  development  of  important 
industries.  Ohio  has  become  the  leading  state  in  the  manu- 
facture of  carriages  and  wagons,  Illinois  first  in  agricul- 
tural implements ;  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  became  famous 
the  world  over  for  its  fine  furniture,  and  Buffalo,  Louis- 
ville, Nashville,  Memphis,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  are  great 
distributing  centers  for  hardwood  lumber  and  lumber 
products.  Except  in  the  northern  portions  of  the  Lake 
states  and  the  yellow  pine  forests  of  the  southern  states,  the 
forests  of  the  great  inland  valley  have  all  but  passed.  The 
farmers  are  holding  small  tracts  in  woodlots  that  will 
perhaps  always  be  a  source  for  some  hardwoods.  They  are 
being  kept  on  the  steeper  hillsides,  in  out  of  the  way  places, 
and  on  the  poorer  soils.  The  farmers  are  learning  to  handle 
them  according  to  the  principles  of  forestry,  with  the  result 
that  these  little  woodlots  are  fast  becoming  a  regular  source 
of  income  of  no  little  importance.  The  important  part 
they  will  play  in  the  future  economics  of  the  nation,  when 
hardwood  lumber  becomes  more  valuable,  is  apparent  when 
it  is  known  that  even  in  1905  the  farmers  realized  over 
$100,000,000  for  products  from  their  woodlots.  This  is  a 
secondary  crop  of  the  farm,  yet  it  amounted  to  nearly  one- 
seventh  of  the  value  of  the  entire  wheat  crop  of  the  country 
for  that  3'ear. 

Fully  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  the  Lake  states  was 
densely  covered  with  white  pine  forests  even  more  valuable 
than  those  of  New  England.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note 
here  the  importance  of  the  distribution  of  white  pine  in 
the  development  of  the  lumber  industry.  As  already  stated 
Maine  was  the  most  important  lumber  state  until  1842. 
New  York  then  took  the  lead  and  held  it  until  1860,  when 
she  was  eclipsed  by  Pennsylvania,  the  industry  thus  follow- 
ing the  distribution  of  the  white  pine  forests.  When  the 
supply  in  the  East  became  scarce  the  lumber  industry 
jumped  to  the  next  white  pine  region.  Lumbering  began 
to  be  important  in  Michigan  as  early  as  1850,  and  by  1880 
Michigan  held  the  leading  place  in  the  lumber  industry. 
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In  1850  New  England  produced  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  lumber  cut  of  the  country,  by  1880  it  had  dropped  to 
33  per  cent  and  by  1890  to  less  than  16  per  cent.  In  1850 
the  Lake  states  cut  only  6  per  cent,  in  1870  it  was  over 
24  per  cent,  in  1880  33  per  cent,  and  in  1890  more  than 
37  per  cent.  After  this  the  production  gradually  dropped 
off  and  by  1900  it  was  less  than  10  per  cent. 

i\Iichigan  offers  a  most  excellent  illustration  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  forests  in  the  progression  and  retrogression 
of  local  development.  Michigan  pine  was  famed  for  being 
the  best  in  the  land.  In  her  early  development  the  state 
was  soon  dotted  with  sawmills  and  these  were  soon  sur- 
rounded by  thriving  villages.  Many  of  these  rapidly  grew 
into  wood-working  towns  of  considerable  importance.  AVith 
willing  hands  the  inhabitants  harvested  the  trees  of  the 
forest,  and  manufactured  them  into  useful  products.  But 
these  people  little  thought  that  they  were  destroying  the 
source  of  their  industry  and  that  perhaps  some  day,  not 
far  off,  their  means  of  livelihood  would  be  gone.  There  are 
many  villages  and  even  cities  that  once  flourished  in  the 
shade  of  the  forests  but  which,  with  the  passing  of  the 
sawmill,  passed  into  obscurity,  or  even  out  of  existence. 
The  fire  hazard,  too,  has  done  its  share.  The  lumberman 
usually  does  not  strip  the  land  of  all  trees.  Generally 
there  are  enough  left  to  maintain  at  least  the  semblance  of 
a  forest  and  if  the  cut-over  areas  are  protected  from  fire 
a  forest  will  again  establish  itself.  But  after  about  two 
years  the  slashings  left  by  the  lumberman  become  as  dry 
as  tinder  and  if  fire  kindled  among  them  passes  over  the 
land  it  leaves  it  practically  bare.  The  following  account 
from  the  Seattle  Times  of  August  6,  1911,  illustrates  well 
the  story  that  has  been  repeated  in  Michigan  many  times 
since  the  forests  began  to  disappear. 

"When  fire  wiped  out  the  twin  villages  of  Ascoda  and 
Au  Sable,  Mich.,  it  ended  the  picturesque  career  of  what  the 
natives  once  proudly  called  'Little  Chicago'  and  'Young 
New  York.'  The  two  towns  stood  on  opposite  banks  of  the 
Au  Sable  River. 
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' '  Although  at  the  time  of  their  destruction  the  two  places 
had  a  total  population  of  only  about  two  thousand  persons, 
it  was  only  a  few  years  since  they  boasted  ten  thousand 
residents.  That  was  the  heyday  of  the  lumbering  opera- 
tions in  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan. 

' '  The  population  was  made  up  largely  of  men  employed 
in  the  sawmills  or  in  the  timber  woods  a  few  miles  inland. 
Half  of  them  worked  by  day  and  half  by  night,  and  the 
little  streets  were  black  with  the  rollicking  and  riotous 
lumber-jacks.  The  Au  Sable  River  traversed  dense  pine 
forests  for  about  two  hundred  miles  of  its  length  and  its 
banks  were  dotted  with  lumber  camps.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  timber  produced  in  these  camps  was  floated  down  the 
river  to  the  twin  villages,  where  it  was  manufactured  into 
lumber.  The  towns  boasted  fifteen  sawmills  twenty  years 
ago.  Some  of  these  were  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  one — 
the  famous  Potts  Lumber  Company  mill — was  the  largest 
ever  erected.  Its  capacity  in  twenty-four  hours  was  more 
than  two  million  feet  of  manufacturer  lumber,  or  twenty 
times  that  of  the  ordinary  sawmills. 

"The  founders  of  the  towns,  however,  had  builded  their 
cities  upon  sand.  To  correct  this  the  surface,  streets  and 
all,  were  buried  under  a  thick  layer  of  sawdust.  This  made 
the  towns  more  comfortable  for  man  and  beast,  but  it  was 
this  that  finally  caused  their  destruction. 

"It  was  in  this  heavy  layer  of  sawdust,  dried  by  the 
sun  and  winds  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  that  subterranean 
tongues  of  flames  spread  from  one  house  to  another.  The 
inhabitants  could  not  flght  a  fire  they  could  not  see  and 
whose  presence  beneath  their  very  feet  was  not  even 
dreamed  of. 

"As  the  timber  began  to  disappear  from  that  part  of 
Michigan  the  twin  towns  began  to  disappear  also.  First 
one  sawmill,  having  run  out  of  timber  to  manufacture,  was 
dismantled  and  moved  farther  into  the  pine  country.  The 
employees  followed  the  mill.  Then  another  found  itself  in 
a  like  predicament  and  it,  too,  was  carried  aboard  a  ship 
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and  taken  to  another  part  of  the  state  with  forty  or  fifty 
families  trailing  along  in  its  wake.  This  procession  con- 
tinued until  only  one  large  sawmill  remained. 

"Persons  moving  away  found  no  market  for  their  homes 
and  simply  abandoned  them.  At  any  rate  a  comfortable 
eight-room  cottage  and  garden  could  be  purchased  for  fifty 
dollars,  but  there  were  no  buyers. 

' '  Within  the  last  few  years  the  Detroit  &  Mackinac  Rail- 
way has  been  establishing  summer  resorts  along  the  shore 
of  Lake  Huron  and  Saginaw  Bay,  and  they  found  a  use  for 
the  abandoned  homes  of  Ascoda  and  Au  Sable.  They  would 
load  the  little  houses  on  flat  cars  and  cart  them  away  to 
the  resort  beaches.  A  few  repairs  and  a  coat  of  paint 
transformed  the  deserted  houses  into  desirable  beach  cot- 
tages that  brought  good  prices. 

* '  The  deserted  villages,  however,  had  their  hopes  aroused 
high  within  the  last  few  weeks,  and  even  as  the  flames  were 
licking  at  the  foundations  the  inhabitants  were  expecting 
a  return  of  the  glory  that  was  once  theirs.  This  was  to  be 
brought  about  by  the  establishment  of  an  immense  power 
plant  promoted  by  H.  M.  Loud  &  Co.,  which  already  was 
under  way.  A  huge  dam  is  being  erected  across  the  Au 
Sable  River  and  an  enormous  electric  plant  is  being 
built.  It  is  expected  that  the  concern  will  send  its  electric 
light  and  power  to  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  already  towers 
for  the  wires  have  been  put  in  place  for  hundreds  of  miles 
in  every  direction.  The  operations  will  employ  thousands 
of  men. 

"But  just  as  this  consummation  so  devoutly  wished  for 
twenty  years  came  to  pass  there  was  nothing  but  two  great 
heaps  of  ashes  to  mark  the  spot  where  'Little  Chicago' 
and  'Young  New  York'  had  stood." 

Where  the  soil  is  adapted  to  agriculture  the  farmer  soon 
follows  the  logger,  but  the  soil  on  the  pure  pine  lands  in 
the  northern  counties  of  the  southern  peninsula  is  not  an 
agricultural  soil,  so  that  when  the  forest  was  gone  there  was 
nothing  to  hold  the  settler.    But  this  is  only  the  first  half 
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of  a  sad  story.  The  deforested  lands  were  soon  in  the  hands 
of  land  speculators.  They  were  widely  advertised  and  were 
readily  bought  up  by  clerks  and  stenographers  in  Detroit 
and  Chicago  and  by  hona  fide  settlers.  But  the  nature  of 
the  soil  was  such  that  after  one  or  two  fairly  good  crops  it 
was  utterly  exhausted.  The  poor  settler,  who  came  with  a 
firm  determination  nourished  by  fond  hopes  of  a  comfort- 
able home  for  his  wife  and  his  children,  soon  buried  his  all 
in  a  worthless  soil.  The  money  he  had  saved  through  hard 
labor  and  often  by  denying  himself  many  of  the  comforts 
of  life  in  order  that  he  could  own  a  home  of  his  own,  was 
gone.  The  land  was  not  worth  the  taxes.  He  gathered 
together  his  few  belongings,  left  house  and  home  behind 
him,  and  started  out  to  begin  life  all  over  again  in  a  new 
region.  Millions  of  areas  in  the  barren  pine  lands  of 
Michigan  were  abandoned  and  reverted  to  the  state  in 
default  of  taxes.  An  agricultural  experiment  station, 
operated  for  ten  years,  showed  definitely  that  the  pine 
lands  of  Michigan  were  not  adapted  to  agriculture.* 

As  worthless  as  this  land  may  be  for  farming  it  has  a 
value  as  forest  land.  After  a  hard  fight  for  some  years, 
led  by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Garfield  and  Dr.  Filibert  Roth,  the 
state  finally  adopted  a  forest  policy  and  is  gathering  these 
lands  into  a  permanent  reserve.  How  much  better  would 
it  have  been  and  how  different  would  have  been  the  later 
history  of  development  in  the  pine  barrens  of  the  southern 
peninsula  had  Michigan  taken  steps  in  the  early  days  to 
make  her  pine  forests  perpetual.  But  it  must  not  be 
inferred  that  Michigan  is  the  only  state  that  has  gone 
through  this  phase  of  development.  Like  sad  experience 
has  occurred  wherever  soils  better  adapted  to  forestry 
than  to  agriculture  were  wholly  denuded  of  their  forests. 
Similar  experiences  hav  ebeen  met  with  in  the  East  in  New 
York  and  New  England,  in  Pennsylvania  and  many  other 


*  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  is  not  true  for  Minnesota,  that 
white  pine  usually  occupies  the  better  soils  there.  In  Michigan  the 
hardwood  lands  are  the  true  agricultural  lands. 
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sections,  and  they  are  being  enacted  at  the  present  time  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  West.  Frontier  states  should  study 
their  lands  and  classify  them  into  farm  lands  and  non- 
farm  lands,  and  then  provide  some  means  that  will  prevent 
the  agricultural  settler  from  trying  to  build  a  home  on  a 
soil  that  should  forever  be  made  to  yield  forests. 

THE    SOUTH 

Before  the  Civil  War  the  forests  of  the  southern  tier  of 
states,  from  the  Carolinas  to  Texas,  were  of  little  import- 
ance except  in  the  production  of  naval  stores.  As  already 
stated,  the  extraction  of  crude  turpentine  became  an  im- 
portant industry  with  the  very  first  settlements.  Early 
settlement  took  place  chiefly  on  the  coastal  plains.  The 
climate  and  the  soils  of  the  South,  in  conjunction  with  the 
holding  of  slaves,  made  it  a  country  of  large  plantations 
for  the  growing  of  tobacco,  cotton,  cane,  and  rice.  Not 
until  the  lumberman  of  the  Lake  states  began  to  realize 
that  he  must  seek  new  fields  for  raw  material  did  the 
magnificent  hard  pine  forests  really  become  of  great  im- 
portance. Just  before  the  war  the  entire  South  produced 
only  one-sixth  of  the  lumber  cut  of  the  country.  After  the 
w^ar  it  fell  to  one-tenth,  but  soon  the  production  increased 
until  in  1900  it  reached  one-fourth  of  the  total  of  the 
country. 

The  mountains  of  northern  Alabama,  the  Ozarks  in 
Missouri,  and  the  pine  barren  lands,  the  original  home  of 
the  long  leaf  or  Georgia  pine,  will  perhaps  always  be 
important  in  the  lumber  and  naval  stores  industries.  No 
other  region  in  the  world  has  been  as  important  in  the 
production  of  naval  stores  and  for  many  years  this  region 
has  shipped  these  products  to  all  the  important  ports  of 
the  world. 

THE  GREAT  PLAINS 

When  the  frontier  had  reached  the  Dakotas,  Western 
Kansas,  and  Western  Nebraska,  there  was  a  sudden  halt  in 
the  steady  westerly  advance.     Except  where  the  mountains 
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are  high  enough  to  provoke  rainfall,  the  region  from 
Western  Kansas  to  the  Sierras  is  a  solid  arid  country.  The 
forests  failed  entirely,  the  only  inducement  to  settlement 
was  the  vast  expanses  of  range,  suited  for  little  else  than 
the  production  of  cattle  and  sheep.  But  a  large  portion 
of  this  Great  American  Desert  was  destined  for  greater 
things.  In  1888,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Major  W. 
J.  Powell,  there  was  created  the  Division  of  Irrigation  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  This  opened  the  way 
to  permanent  settlement.  It  was  not  the  beginning  of 
irrigation  in  the  United  States,  however,  for  in  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  there  are  evidences  of  ancient  irrigation. 
Among  the  pioneers  of  the  plains  were  the  Mormons. 
Driven  from  place  to  place  they  determined  to  get  beyond 
the  control  of  the  United  States.  Utah,  then  a  part  of 
Mexico,  was  chosen.  Here  they  practiced  modern  irriga- 
tion on  an  extensive  scale  and  made  the  desert  to  blossom 
like  the  rose.  To-day  there  are  over  13,000,000  acres  under 
irrigation  in  the  United  States.  It  has  given  land  that  was 
practically  worthless  a  value  of  $50  to  $1000  per  acre.  In 
the  Grand  Valley  of  Colorado  bearing  orchards  on  irri- 
gated lands  have  sold  at  more  than  $4000  an  acre.  It  is 
believed  that  45,000,000  acres  in  this  region,  as  far  west 
as  the  Sierras,  are  suited  to  irrigation  and  that  each  five 
acres  will  support  at  least  one  person.  President  Van  Hise 
makes  the  statement  that  sometime  in  the  future  perhaps 
twenty  million  or  more  people  will  be  supported  directly 
or  indirectly  from  irrigated  lands.  The  rivers  that  supply 
the  water  to  irrigate  these  lands  take  their  origin  in  the 
forest  covered  and  snow  capped  mountains.  The  definite 
knowledge  we  now  have  concerning  the  relation  of  forests 
to  stream  flow,  erosion,  and  the  maintenance  of  reservoirs, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  even  in  the  development  of  the 
treeless,  semi-arid  plains  the  forests  are  playing  a  part. 
The  future  homes  of  the  millions  that  will  be  supported  by 
the  irrigated  fields  of  the  Great  American  Desert  show  at 
least  a  partial  dependence  upon  the  forests  of  the  Rockies 
and  the  Sierras. 
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THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  REGION 

The  Rocky  IMountain  region  is  still  in  the  frontier  stage. 
Before  irrigation  was  developed  settlement  had  taken  place 
chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines.  With  the  exception 
of  the  mountain  parks  and  intervales,  practically  all  of  the 
mountain  region  will  be  permanent  forest.  IMore  than 
seventy-five  million  acres  are  now  included  in  national 
forests.  Their  importance  lies  chiefly  in  the  production  of 
a  future  timber  supply  and  in  watershed  protection.  With 
the  Appalachian  Mountains,  too,  they  hold  the  key  to  floods 
and  inland  navigation  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Aside 
from  minerals  the  Rockies  in  the  future  will  supply  a  large 
portion  of  the  wood,  water,  and  stock  of  the  nation. 

THE  PACIFIC  COAST  REGION 

Like  the  Rocky  IMountains,  the  Pacific  Coast  region,  with 
its  resources  of  forests,  pastures,  mines,  and  fields,  is  still 
a  frontier.  But  the  superior  advantages  of  a  seaboard,  a 
good  climate,  and  plenty  of  water,  have  placed  the  Coast 
region  far  in  advance  of  the  inland  frontiers.  The  excellent 
harbors  at  San  Pedro,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Seattle, 
and  the  entire  Puget  Sound  country,  and  their  geographic 
situation  with  reference  to  the  interior,  to  Alaska,  and  to 
the  Orient,  have  been  directly  responsible  for  bringing  these 
cities  to  the  forefront.  But  the  forests  have  done  much  to 
make  rapid  development  possible.  Nowhere  else  in  the 
world  were  there  such  magnificent  forests  as  in  this  entire 
region  from  San  Francisco  north. 

]\Iany  of  the  cities  and  towTis  of  the  northwest  coast 
owe  their  rapid  development  and  their  present  importance 
directly  to  the  forests.  Portland,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  Everett, 
Bellingham,  and  nearly  all  of  the  smaller  towns  of  the  west 
slope  are  even  to-day  more  dependent  upon  the  products  of 
the  forest  than  upon  the  products  of  the  fields,  farms,  and 
mines  combined.  Among  the  first  products  of  the  Puget 
Sound  region  were  piles  and  masts.  The  earliest  manu- 
factured product  of  the  region  was  lumber.     The  rapid 
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development  in  the  early  days  was  in  large  part  directly 
due  to  the  demands  for  lumber  made  upon  the  region  by 
California  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  first  commercial 
sawmills  were  built  in  Oregon  in  1844;  in  1885  there  were 
over  228  mills  in  Oregon  alone.  They  cost  over  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars  and  were  annually  producing  a  product 
worth  over  two  millions.  At  first  Oregon  practically  had 
a  monopoly  of  the  trade.  But  the  greater  accessibility  of 
the  forests  about  Puget  Sound  soon  gave  Washington  the 
lead.  By  1904  Washington  was  the  second  lumber  state  in 
the  country,  and  since  1905  she  has  held  first  place,  pro- 
ducing by  1910  over  10  per  cent  of  the  lumber  cut  of  the 
country.  Oregon  during  the  same  year  produced  less  than 
5  per  cent. 

The  ship-building  industry  at  first  developed  slowly  in 
this  region  because  of  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  quality 
of  the  local  woods.  Ocean  traffic  was  carried  on  chiefly  by 
the  vessels  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  by  other 
English  ships,  with  the  result  that  the  pioneers  often  had 
difficulty  in  getting  their  products  to  market,  or  were 
deprived  of  their  just  profits.  The  first  ships  were  built 
about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  is  interesting  here  to  note  that  the  northwest  coast 
developed  chiefly  as  a  result  of  the  demand  for  lumber  out- 
side of  its  immediate  territory.  Southern  California  and 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  later  even  the  Orient  and  South 
America,  drew  heavily  upon  the  forests  of  this  region ;  and 
in  1885,  when  Oregon  found  a  new  outlet  for  her  products 
by  shipping  it  into  the  Great  Plains  region  by  rail,  the 
demand  there  in  three  years  grew  from  one  million  to  ten 
million  feet  a  month.  The  result  has  been  that  the  forests 
have  been  cut  far  in  advance  of  settlement,  thus  evidencing 
the  direct  relation  between  the  forests  and  the  development 
of  this  region.  The  settlers  having  become  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  white  pine  in  the  east,  the  western  timbers  were 
at  first  not  received  with  great  favor.  Cedar  shingles  were 
the  first  to  establish  themselves.    By  1890  they  were  in  use 
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throughout  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Fir  flooring  came  next, 
and  it  soon  established  itself  as  far  south  as  Colorado  and 
as  far  east  as  the  Dakotas  and  Nebraska,  but  here  was  the 
battle  ground  for  territory  in  which  w^estern  lumber  met  a 
rival  in  southern  pine.  Western  hemlock  also  has  an 
interesting  history  that  shows  the  influence  of  the  growing 
scarcity  of  forests  upon  utilization  of  woods  of  inferior 
quality.  At  first  hemlock  was  not  even  considered  in  the 
purchase  price  of  standing  timber.  In  1903  or  1904  some 
lumbermen  began  to  experiment  and  mixed  up  to  ten  per 
cent  of  hemlock  among  fir  and  sold  it  as  such.  Later  it 
was  sold  as  Washington  pine.  During  the  past  few  years, 
however,  it  has  won  a  place  upon  the  market  under  its  own 
name,  and  it  promises  to  become  more  and  more  important 
as  the  other  timbers  are  harder  to  obtain. 

The  future  of  the  Pacific  Coast  region  has  great  possi- 
bilities. The  climate  makes  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  river 
bottoms  favorable  to  the  production  of  grain,  fruit,  and 
many  other  field  and  farm  crops.  Stock  raising  has  been 
an  important  industry  from  the  very  beginning  and 
dairying  promises  to  have  a  great  future.  Yet  much  of 
the  land  is  unsuited  either  for  crops  or  for  stock,  and  must 
always  be  retained  in  forest.  California  has  nearly  twenty- 
eight  million  acres  in  national  forests,  Oregon  more  than 
sixteen  millions,  and  Washington  more  than  twelve.  In 
addition  to  this  much  of  the  land  owned  by  lumber  com- 
panies will  always  produce  forests.  No  region  of  the 
country  is  so  well  adapted  for  the  production  of  timber. 
The  trees  come  up  rapidly  on  the  cut-over  lands,  and  they 
grow  more  rapidly  here  than  in  any  other  region  of  the 
country.  This  region  is  now  furnishing  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  lumber  cut  in  the  United  States  than  any  other  of 
similar  size,  and  it  will  in  all  probability  always  be  one  of 
the  most  important  sources  of  lumber  in  the  United  States. 
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RAILWAY   TRANSPORTATION 

One  of  the  most  important  phases  in  the  settlement  and 
industrial  progress  of  North  America  was  the  development 
of  railway  transportation.  As  already  stated  it  was  the 
development  of  suitable  means  for  transporting  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  forest  that  gave  momentum  to  the  development 
of  the  Great  Plains.  The  first  homes  of  the  Great  Plains 
were  built  from  the  forests  of  the  Lake  states.  The  absence 
of  forests  in  this  region  has  made  the  people  appreciate  the 
importance  of  the  forest  as  no  other  people  have  appreciated 
it.  Nebraska  gave  birth  to  Arbor  Day;  Iowa,  Kansas,  and 
Nebraska  have  continually  urged  tree  planting,  and  settle- 
ment was  encouraged  by  Congress  and  the  various  states 
through  special  timber  culture  acts. 

With  the  development  of  railway  transportation  itself 
we  enter  upon  another  phase  of  progress  directly  fostered 
by  the  forest.  In  1830  there  were  only  thirty-two  miles  of 
railroad  in  the  country,  in  1910  there  were  over  340,000 
miles  of  track.  Every  mile  of  track  that  was  built  required, 
on  an  average,  about  2700  wooden  cross  ties.  In  1907 
over  150,000,000  ties  were  purchased  by  steam  and  electric 
roads  for  renewals  and  extensions.  In  every  phase  of  the 
development  of  railroads  forest  materials  were  important. 
In  the  construction  of  the  roads  it  was  in  most  cases  possible 
to  cut  the  materials  just  where  they  were  needed,  and  when 
the  roads  were  completed  forest  products  often  made  up 
the  chief  freight  hauled  over  them.  ]\Iany  of  the  branch 
roads  of  the  country  originated  as  logging  roads  that  were 
made  permanent  when  the  cut-over  forest  lands  were  taken 
up  by  the  agricultural  settler.  What  has  been  said  of  the 
railroads  applies  almost  with  equal  force  to  the  extension 
of  telegraph  and  telephone  systems. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  refer  to  the 
forests  on  the  lands  of  land  grant  roads.  ^Nlany  of  the 
railroads  were  given  state  or  federal  aid  by  granting  to 
them  the  alternate  sections  along  the  right-of-way.  These 
grants   have    been    made    on    the    theory    of    encouraging 
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railroad  construction  in  sections  of  the  country  not  yet 
sufficiently  settled  to  afford  the  new  road  sufficient  earn- 
ings without  such  assistance.  A  large  portion  of  these  lands 
were  heavily  timbered  and  well  located  for  economical 
lumbering  operations.  Much  of  this  timber  was  soon  sold 
to  lumber  companies  and  the  forest  thus  directly  furnished 
a  portion  of  the  funds  needed  to  build  the  roads,  or  to  make 
them  a  success. 

EDUCATIONAL  LAND  GRANTS 

We  should  not  overlook  the  educational,  university,  and 
agricultural  and  mechanical  college  land  grants.    Many  of 
these  lands  also  were  densely  covered  with  valuable  virgin 
timber.    In  nearly  all  cases  both  the  timber  and  the  lands 
have  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  institutions  of  learning, 
and  they  went  for  a  mere  song.      Of  the  few  institutions 
that  have  cared  for  their  lands  wisely  Cornell  University, 
through  the  careful  management  of  Ezra  Cornell,  event- 
ually had  a  net  return  of  nearly  $5,500,000.    The  University 
of  North  Dakota  has  also  profited  very  materially  by  retain- 
ing its  granted  lands.    Although  these  institutions  may  not 
have  benefited  to  any  great  extent  from  the  forests  on  the 
lands,  the  University  of  the  South  at  Sewanee,  Tennessee, 
offers  a  good  illustration  of  what  they  might  have  done  had 
the  institutions  with  lands  that  were  forested  cared  for  their 
forests.    The  University  of  the  South  has  a  forest  of  nearly 
seven   thousand   acres.      In    1898   they    were    offered    two 
thousand  dollars  for  the  timber.     Upon  the  advice  of  the 
Forest  Service  they  did  not  sell,  but  began  to  cut  the  timber 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  forestry.    To  date  they 
have  realized  over  eighteen  thousand  dollars  and,  best  of 
all,  the  university  still  owns  its  forest  and  the  forest  is  now 
in  a  better  condition  than  it  ever  was  before.      The  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  is  still  the  proud  possessor  of  nearly 
one  hundred  thousand  acres,  much  of  it  heavily  timbered. 
The  people  of  Washington  now  fully  appreciate  the  value 
of  these  lands  and  are  guarding  them  carefully.    It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  as  soon  as  possible  these  lands  will  be  carefully 
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classified  and  a  system  of  forest  management  established 
for  the  true  forest  soils,  so  that  the  forest  may  be  made  to 
yield  a  regular  and  permanent  income. 

FORESTS  AND  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

Just  as  the  various  geographical  features  of  a  country 
had  an  influence  upon  the  character  of  man  developed  so, 
too,  has  the  forest  produced  a  distinct  type,  and  it  is  a  type 
the  nation  can  justly  be  proud  of.  Mr.  Brunken  in  his 
North  American  Forest  and  Forestry  has  given  us  a  true 
picture  of  this  type  and  his  influence  in  American  history. 

"The  culmination  period  of  the  backswood  type  of 
American,"  he  says,  "may  be  held  to  be  the  time  from  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  to  the  close  of  the  War  of 
1812.  By  this  time  the  various  nationalities  represented 
among  the  western  settlers  had  been  welded  into  homo- 
geneity, and  numbers  of  people  had  grown  up  that  had 
never  known  any  other  life  but  that  of  the  forest.  During 
this  period  men  springing  from  pioneer  stock  first  assumed 
leading  positions,  which  they  continued  to  hold  long  after 
the  conditions  that  created  them  had  been  much  modified. 
He  Avho  does  not  understand  the  backwoods  type  and 
sympathize  with  its  primitive  strength,  notwithstanding  all 
its  crudeness,  will  never  comprehend  why  Clay  and  Jack- 
son, Benton,  Cass,  and  scores  of  similar  leaders  during  half 
a  century  commanded  the  admiration  and  affection  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  American  people,  and  why  at  the 
same  time  the  eastern  commercial  and  professional  classes 
never  overcame  their  distrust  of  them.  These  men  owed 
surprisingly  little  to  the  European  tradition  still  powerful 
in  the  East.  The  roots  of  their  being  were  sunk  deep  in  the 
western  forests.  The  influence  of  the  boundless  woods, 
with  their  long,  dreary  stretches  of  swamp  land,  and  their 
majestic  corridors  of  towering  trees,  had  penetrated  their 
minds  on  their  long  travels  through  the  wilderness  as 
circuit  riders  or  military  leaders.  Though  some  of  them, 
in  the  course  of  their  long  public  careers,  became  really 
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men  of  wide  education  and  broad  minds,  who  could  very 
well  appreciate  the  points  of  view  of  people  of  different 
type,  yet  they  never  lost  their  affinity  with  the  men  whom 
they  represented.  The  winds  that  rustled  through  the 
sycamores  of  the  river  bottom  can  be  heard  in  the  speeches 
of  Henry  Clay,  and  the  odor  of  the  pines  hovers  around 
Cass  while  he  moves  through  the  over-civilized  circles  of 
the  East. 

' '  The  race  of  the  backwoods  statesman  has  disappeared. 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  to  the  backwoods- 
men we  owe  the  conception  of  an  American  extending 
throughout  the  continent,  and  even  beyond,  the  ideal  of  a 
nation,  strong,  united,  able  to  lead  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  and  ready  to  assume  such  leadership  when  the 
opportunity  offers,  without  timid  deference  to  foreign 
objections.  The  generation  which  conceived  this  ideal 
passed  away  just  as  its  realization  was  made  possible  by  the 
new  nation's  baptism  of  fire,  the  Civil  War;  and  as  if  it 
had  been  the  special  aim  of  Providence  to  set  up  a  con- 
spicuous mark  at  the  end  of  the  period  when  the  forest- 
born  generation  had  accomplished  its  task,  the  President 
who  guided  us  through  the  tremendous  struggle  was  the 
very  personification  of  that  class  of  men — the  backwoods- 
man glorified.  In  Abraham  Lincoln  all  the  repulsive 
characteristics  of  the  type,  its  coarseness,  its  brutality,  its 
self-will,  had  become  gradually  subdued  through  a  long, 
steadfast  career  of  ever-widening  responsibilities.  When 
finally  the  greatest  responsibility  was  cast  upon  this  man 
that  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  an  American,  all  the  dross  had 
disappeared,  and  nothing  remained  but  the  pure  metal, 
strong,  keen,  tempered  to  perfection,  and  yet  at  other  times 
as  soft  and  pliable  as  gold  without  alloy.  When  from  the 
lips  of  that  man,  already  under  the  shadow  of  death, — 
although  the  throng  that  drank  in  his  words  knew  it  not, — 
came  those  sentences  of  the  second  inaugural  which  will  ever 
remain  among  the  most  cherished  words  of  human  speech, 
who  can  tell  how  much  of  the  pathos,  devotion,  strength, 
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faith,  and  love  dwelling  therein,  had  its  birth  from  the 
forest  influences  that  surrounded  the  youth  in  his  father's 
cabin?  Who  will  say  that  we  exaggerate  in  maintaining 
that  to  the  primeval  woods,  to  the  manner  in  which  their 
strength  and  ruggedness  as  well  as  their  silent  tender  work- 
ings, were  mirrored  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  men 
growing  up  in  their  shade,  as  that  which  makes  us  a  people 
standing  unique  in  the  world's  eyes,  with  an  individuality 
and  character  all  our  own,  for  good  and  evil,  not  a  mere 
feeble  counterfeit  of  European  models?  Surely,  if  there 
were  no  reasons  of  practical  utility  and  worldly  prudence 
to  make  us  care  assiduously  for  what  remains  of  our  forest 
inheritance,  it  would  behoove  an  American  to  give  his  best 
skill  and  endeavor  to  its  protection  out  of  gratitude  for 
having  moulded  the  men  who  first  cast  off  the  shackles 
of  sectional  narrowness  and  dependence  on  colonial 
tradition. '  "^ 
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REGENTS  AND  FACULTY 

New  Regents 

The  terms  of  Regents  Peter  C.  Yorke  and  Charles  S.  Wheeler, 
'84,  expired  March  1,  1912.  To  succeed  Regent  Yorke,  Governor 
Johnson  appointed  Rev.  Charles  A.  Ramm,  '84,  and  Mr.  Wheeler  to 
succeed  himself.  Mr.  Wheeler  was  appointed  a  Regent  in  April, 
1911,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  J.  B.  Reinstein,  '73,  who  died 
April  16  of  that  year,  and  he  had  previously  served  from  1902  to 
1906,  in  the  unexpired  term  of  Arthur  Rodgers,  '74,  who  died  in 
1902.  Mr.  Wheeler  is  now  appointed  for  a  full  term  of  sixteen 
years  from  March  1,  1912. 

Appointments 

At  the  Regents'  meetings  of  February  13,  March  12,  and  April 
9,   the   following   appointments   have   been   made: 

Professor  of  Physical  Chemistry,  succeeding  the  late  Willard  B. 
Rising,  Gilbert  N.  Lewis,  now  Research  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
Massachusetts   Institute   of   Technology. 

Professor  of  Music,  succeeding  Professor  J.  F.  Wolle,  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Seeger,  Jr. 

Professor  of  Education  and  Director  of  University  Extension, 
Ira  W.  Howerth,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  University  Extension 
Class  Study  Department  and  Dean  of  University  College  of  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

Associate  Professor  of  Railroad  Engineering,  Francis  S.  Foote, 
Jr. 

Associate  Professor  of  Zoology,  Samuel  J.  Holmes,  '93,  at  present 
Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and 
formerly  in  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Assistant  Professors:  John  N.  Force,  '98,  Inorganic  Chemistry; 
W.  C.  Bray,  Physical  Chemistry;  Gilbert  Chinard,  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, French. 
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Instructors:  M.  E.  Holter,  '08,  Instructor  in  Soils,  succeeding 
Frank  E.  Johnson,  '08,  deceased;  E.  A.  "White,  '11,  Civil  Engineer- 
ing; A.  P.  McKinley,  Latin  and  Greek;  Thomas  H.  Goodspeed, 
Botany;  L.  Eosenstein,  Chemistry;  Chester  T.  Wright,  Commer- 
cial Geography;  B.  D.  Moses,  Mechanical  Engineering;  Caroline 
Singleton,  French;  Emilio  Goggio,  Italian;  and  in  the  Dental  De- 
partment, G.  E.  Hubbell,  Eadiography;  S.  W.  Hussey,  Extracting; 
and  C.  C.  McQuaid,  Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics. 

Lecturers:  W,  H.  Reese  and  Buckuer  Speed,  Lecturers  in  Tech- 
nical Chemistry,  and  Harry  Wheeler  Morse,  Lecturer  in  Chemistry. 

Assistants:  Norma  Noteware,  '11,  Physiology;  D.  Cory  and  G. 
E.  Stone,  Zoology;  Sophie  Wolff,  German;  J.  T.  Saunders,  Horti- 
culture; E.  C.  Lane,  Chemistry;  Lilian  Matthews,  Social  Economy; 
Irene  Patehett,  Anatomy;  W.  J.  Barnhill,  E.  H.  Butzbach,  E.  D. 
Eastman,  and  W.  M.  Davis,  Chemistry;  C.  E.  Wells,  Physical  Cul- 
ture; T.  I.  Storer,  J.  C.  Loshinski,  and  A.  L.  Barrows,  Zoology; 
and  in  the  Dental  Department,  C.  B.  Potter  and  S.  B.  Scott. 

Miss  Lucy  Stebbins,  Assistant  Dean  of  Women  and  Lecturer 
in  Charities,  has  been  appointed  Dean  of  Women  to  succeed  Miss 
Lucy  Sprague,  who  has  resigned.  Miss  Stebbins  has  also  been 
appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Economy. 

Assistant  Professor  O.  M.  Washburn  has  been  appointed  Dean 
of  the  Lower  Division,  to  succeed  Professor  Lincoln  Hutchinson, 
who  is  to  be  absent  on  leave  next  year. 

Dr.  Marian  O.  Hooker  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Medical 
Examiner,  to  assist  Dr.  Eomilda  Paroni  in  the  medical  care  of 
the  women  students  at  the  Infirmary. 

Promotions 

John  C.  Merriam,  to  be  Professor  of  Palaeontology  and  Historical 
Geology. 

Eobert  Sibley,   '03,  to  be  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

W.  P.  Taylor,  to  be  Curator  of  Mammals  in  the  California 
Museum   of   Vertebrate   Zoology. 

Leaves  of  Absence 

The  following  members  of  the  University  will  be  absent  on 
leave  during  the  coming  University  year:  Charles  G.  Hyde,  Pro- 
fessor of  Sanitary  Engineering;  M.  W.  Haskell,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  (first  half-year)  ;  T.  M.  Putnam,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mathematics  (second  half-year);  A.  H.  Allen,  Manager  of 
the  University  Press;  B.  P.  Kurtz,  Assistant  Professor  of  English; 
B.  M.  Woods,  Instructor  in  Mathematics;   M.  E.  Deutsch,  Instructor 
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in   Latin;    I.    M.   Linforth,   Assistant   Professor    of    Latin;    Lincoln 
Hutchinson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Commerce. 

Eesignations 

T.  B.  Sears,  as  Associate  Professor  of  Eailroad  Engineering; 
Lucien  Foulet,  as  Professor  of  French. 

C.  W.  Fender,  Assistant  in  Zoology,  and  Marie  K.  Lazarus,  As- 
sistant in  German,  December  31,  1911;  C.  W.  Hackett,  University 
Fellow  in  History,  January  1,  1912;  L.  A.  Giamboni,  Assistant  in 
Economics,  February  1 ;  Irving  Markwart,  Assistant  Appointment 
Secretary,  March  1 ;  N.  D.  Ingham,  Assistant  in  Sylviculture,  in 
charge  of  the  Forestry  Experiment  Station  at  Santa  Monica,  and 
A.  Van  Hemert-Engert,  LeC'onte  Fellow,  April  1,  1912. 

Professor  Wesley  C.  Mitchell,  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
on  the  Flood  Foundation,  and  Miss  Lucy  Sprague,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  English  and  Dean  of  Women,  have  been  married  and  both 
will  leave  the  University  at  the  end  of  this  Academic  year. 


THE   BUDGET   FOE   1912-13 

The  budget  for  the  year  beginning  July  1,   1912,  was  adopted 
by   the   Eegents   at   their   April   meeting.      The   income   is   estimated 
at  $1,710,695.05,   derived  as   follows: 
Legislative   appropriations 

State  University  fund  for  1912-13 $813,764.53 

General   appropriations   186,500.00 

Special  appropriations  for  Agriculture     55,000.00 
Special  appropriations  for  Univ.  Farm     42,000.00 

Other  appropriations   31,000.00 

$1,128,264..53 

Income  on  endowments   194,715.52 

Students'  fees  and  deposits  91,200.00 

Scholarships  and  prizes  6,150.00 

Donations    17,280.00 

Carnegie  Foundation  for  pensions  15,585.00 

Morrill  College  Aid  Fund  50,000.00 

Adams    Fund   15,000.00 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Fund     15,000.00 

Total  from  United  States  for  Agriculture     80,000.00 

Agricultural    Sales    78,800.00 

158,800.00 

Other  sources  : 98,700.00 


$1,710,695.05 
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From  the  State  of  California  comes  a  little  less  than  two-thirds 
of  the  University's  income.  These  appropriations  include  a  little 
over  $200,000  restricted  to  use  for  buildings  and  permanent  ira- 
proA'ements. 

The  proposed  expenditures  for  the  year  are  summarized  as 
follows: 

Salaries  (not  including  Agriculture)   $  644,664.29 

Agriculture  (estimated  on  basis  of  present  budget) 349,177.00 

Permanent  improvements  203,441.13 

Department  and  other  budgets  574,124.34 

Scholarships  and  Fellowships  18,575.00 


$1,789,981.76 

There   will   thus   be   an   estimated   deficit   of   about   $80,000   at 
the  end  of  the  year. 


EEORGANIZATION  OF  THE   MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 

At   the   meeting  of   the   Regents   in   December,   1911,   the   Com- 
mittee on  Medical  Instruction  presented  the  following: 

Your  Committee  on  Medical  Instruction  has  the  honor  of 
reporting  that  the  faculty  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  has  presented  to  your  committee  through  President 
Wheeler,  a  memorial  concerning  the  future  of  medical  instruc- 
tion in  the  University  of  California,  which  is  in  part,  as 
follows: 

' '  The  Faculty  considers  the  announcement  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  a  definite  policy  toward  medicine  as  most  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  the  department. 

"1.  Because  the  preparation  of  a  scheme  by  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  to  guide  medical  development  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
has  been  abandoned. 

' '  2.  Because  amalgamation  of  the  medical  departments  of 
Stanford  and  the  University  of  California  has  proved  im- 
possible. 

"3.  Because  the  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  fate  of  the 
clinical  years  renders  it  impossible  for  members  of  the  faculty 
to  plan  for  suitable  future  expansion,  tends  to  destroy  interest 
and  enthusiasm  in  work,  and  drives  good  students  to  other 
schools. 

' '  4.  Because  it  seems  probable  that  funds  may  soon  be 
available  to  further  any  rational,  permanent,  definitely  an- 
nounced plan  of  the  University  towards  medicine. 

'  *  The  faculty  regards  as  the  essential  features  of  such  policy : 

"1.  The  bringing  together  in  one  place  of  the  various 
departments  of  the  school.  The  divorce  of  the  scientific  and 
clinical  years  has,  in  the  minds  of  the  Faculty,  been  a  serious 
mistake.     This  is  a  fatal  objection  to  the  proper  development 
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of  medicine  is  the  opinion  of  experts  most  competent  to  judge. 

"2.  The  placing  of  the  clinical  years  on  an  academic  basis. 
This  may  be  attained  in  various  ways.  Heads  of  departments 
may  be  required  to  devote  a  definite  portion  of  their  time  to 
teaching  or  it  may  be  advisable  to  call  men  whose  entire  time 
will  be  devoted  to  the  needs  of  the  school — in  teaching,  in 
research,  or  in  the  hospital. 

' '  Sufficient  funds  must  be  available  to  pay  clinical  teachers 
and  to  provide  assistants  in  clinical  physiology  and  pathology, 
departments  that  will  be  indispensable  to  any  scheme  of  hos- 
pital development. 

' '  3.  Even  though  funds  may  be  provided  for  clinical  teach- 
ers it  will  be  impossible  to  get  the  right  kind  of  men  to  accept 
positions  unless  material  and  a  proper  place  to  work  be  pro- 
vided. This  implies  that  the  University  own  or  control  a 
hospital  of  (roughly  speaking)  200  or  250  beds,  and  that  ade- 
quate clinical   laboratories  be   connected  with   the   wards. 

"4.  The  decision  as  to  the  type  of  medical  school  and  as 
to  the  probability  of  the  future  promotion  and  encouragement 
of  medicine  by  the  University  is  all-important.  Whether  such 
a  school  can  be  best  developed  in  San  Francisco,  or  in  Berke- 
ley, is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty,  a  matter  of  secondary 
consideration. 

"It  is  the  firm  belief  of  the  Faculty  that  if  a  definite  plan 
be  adopted  by  the  President  and  the  Eegents  of  the  University, 
further  funds  can  be  immediately  secured  for  the  foundation 
of  chairs  or  as  permanent  endowment  for  free  beds  in  hos- 
pitals. ' ' 

Your  Committee  on  Medical  Instruction  has  the  honor  to 
recommend  that  it  be  declared  the  sense  of  the  Board  of 
Eegents  that  the  recommendations  hereinabove  quoted  for  the 
bringing  together  in  one  place  of  the  various  departments  of 
the  school,  placing  the  clinical  years  on  an  academic  basis, 
and  providing  a  proper  teaching  hospital  and  proper  labora- 
tories are  for  the  best  interests  of  the  University  as  a  whole 
and  of  the  Medical  School  in  particular,  and  that  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  regents  to  carry  out  these  recommendations  as 
rapidly  as  may  be  within  the  financial  possibilities  of  the 
University. 

We  recommend  further,  that  it  be  declared  the  desire  of  the 
Board  to  establish  a  medical  school  of  the  highest  standard,  and 
that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Board  to  consolidate  medical  in- 
strviction  and  to  place  clinical  instruction  upon  an  academic 
basis. 

A  committee  of  the  medical  faculty  on  reorganization,  Drs, 
Herbert  C.  Moffitt,  Frederick  P.  Gay,  and  Wallace  I.  Terry,  sub- 
mitted the  following  plan  for  reorganization,  which  was  reported 
to  the  Regents  at  their  meeting  in  April  and  adopted: 

Clinical  instruction  in  the  Medical  School  is  to  be  carried  on 
in  the  future  under  three  main  departments: 

1.  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics. 
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It  is  recommended  that  this  department  be  put  upon  an  academic 
basis  at  once  and  that  a  salary  of  $4000  be  given  a  professor  and 
$2000  to  an  assistant. 

2.  Medicine. 

This  department  cannot  as  yet  be  put  upon  a  full  academic 
basis,  but  the  head  of  the  department,  Dr.  Herbert  C.  Moffitt,  has 
agreed  to  devote  half  his  time  for  the  present.  Dr.  W.  W.  Kerr 
is  to  be  Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine,  carrying  on  his  present 
work  at  the  San  Francisco  Hospital.  Twenty-three  hundred  dol- 
lars will  be  devoted  to  paying  three  assistants.  The  Department 
of  Medicine  will  include: 

(a)  Pediatrics,  which  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  B. 
Lewitt  as  Clinical  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

(b)  Neurology. 

(c)  Dermatology,  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Howard  Morrow  as 
Clinical  Professor  of  Dermatology. 

3.  Surgery. 

Dr.  Wallace  I.  Terry  as  head  of  this  department  has  agreed  to 
give  half  his  time  at  present  for  academic  purposes.  Eighteen 
hundred  dollars  will  be  devoted  to  paying  three  assistants.  Under 
Surgery  will  be  included: 

(a)  Orthopedics,  which  will  be  in  charge  of  Dr.  Harry  M.  Sher- 
man as  Clinical  Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery. 

(&)   Genito-Urinary  Surgery. 

(c)  Specialties:  Laryngology,  Otology,  Ehinology,  and  Opthal- 
mology. 

In  addition  to  the  main  departments  the  work  of  the  Hospital 
Pathologist  is  to  be  reorganized.  As  Director  of  Animal  Experi- 
mentation an  additional  man  at  $700  is  to  be  added  to  the  $1700 
now  available.  The  development  of  a  hospital  X-ray  department 
is  absolutely  essential,  and  $1200  is  put  aside  for  this  purpose. 

Clinical  professors  are  subject  to  annual  appointment. 

Dr.  Thomas  W.  Huntington,  Dr.  D.  W.  Montgomery,  and  Dr. 
G.  A.  von  Hoffman  are  appointed  emeritus  professors  in  their 
respective  branches. 

The  work  of  the  Dean  will  at  present  include  superintendence 
of  the  University  Hospital,  but  as  soon  as  funds  can  be  raised  for 
a  suitable  hospital  it  will  be  necessary  to  secure  the  services  of 
a  properly  trained  hospital  superintendent.  For  the  coming  year 
the  Dean  of  the  Medical  School  is  to  be  Dr.  Herbert  C.  Moffitt. 
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Summarized  Clinical  Instructional  Budget 

Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  $  4,000.00 

Assistant  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  2,000.00 

Assistants  in  Medicine  2,300.00 

Assistants  in  Surgery  1,800.00 

Additional  salary  of  Hospital  Pathologist  700.00 

X-ray  department  : 1,200.00 

Salary  of  Dean   (already  provided)  2,400.00 

$14,400.00 
Deduct  $2,400  2,400.00 

Total  $12,000.00 

Budget  for  other  expenses  of  the  clinical  years  (the  last 
two  years  of  instruction,  which  is  given  in  San  Francisco)  : 

General  Budget  $  7,630 

To    meet    prospective    deficit    for    the    University 

Hospital    12,000     $9,630.00 

Total  for  clinical  years  $31,630.00 

For  maintenance  of  the  first  two  years  of  instruction  in  Medicine: 

Salaries       Budgets  Total 

Anatomy     $10,900         $2,740  $13,640 

Physiology  and  Physiological  Chemistry     8,120           3,000  11,120 

Pathology   10,700           3,675  14,375 

Total  for  two  years  at  Berkeley  $39,135 

Total  for  clincal  years   31,630 

Total  for  two  years  at  Berkeley  39,135 


Total  for  medical  instruction   $70,765 


GIFTS  TO  THE  UNIVEESITY 
The  Sather  Bequest 

Gifts  of  over  half  a  million  to  the  University  of  California 
have  just  been  consummated,  through  the  deeding  of  property  to 
the  University  by  trustees  for  the  late  Mrs.  Jane  K.  Sather,  of 
Oakland.  For  building  operations  at  the  University  she  gave  over 
a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  for  endowments  nearly  $300,000. 
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Plans  have  been  begun  for  the  Sather  Campanile,  a  lofty  bell- 
tower,  for  which  Mrs.  Sather  provided  some  $200,000.  The  Sather 
Campanile  will  be  a  slender  tower  of  white  granite,  36  feet  square, 
and  rising  300  feet  into  the  air.  In  the  beautiful  open  belfry, 
250  feet  above  the  ground,  will  be  hung  a  chime  of  bells,  for 
which  Mrs.   Sather  made  an  additional  gift  of  $25,000. 

The  bell-tower  is  to  stand  where  the  University  flagstaff  now 
rises,  in  an  open  space  just  west  of  the  old  Bacon  Library.  From 
the  belfry,  which  will  be  accessible  to  visitors,  there  will  be  a 
superb  view  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  the  Golden  Gate,  Mount 
Tamalpais,  and  the  high  range  of  the  Berkeley  Hills,  while  the 
campanile  itself  will  be  a  great  landmark,  visible  from  the  cities 
about  San  Francisco  bay  and  from  ships  as  they  enter  the  Golden 
Gate. 

The  money  just  received  from  Mrs.  Sather 's  trustees  provides 
also  for  the  endowment  of  two  professorships.  The  Jane  K.  Sather 
Chair  in  Classical  Literature  and  the  Jane  K.  Sather  Chair  in 
History  will  each  have  an  endowment  of  approximately  $120,000. 
Mrs.  Sather  has  provided  also  endowment  for  three  book  funds. 
The  income  on  $25,000  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  law 
books;  the  income  on  $10,000  to  books  in  the  field  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  classics;  and  the  income  on  $12,500  to  the  purchase  of 
historical  works. 

Besides  giving  the  Sather  Campanile  and  these  large  endow- 
ments, Mrs.  Sather  built  also,  at  the  Telegraph  avenue  entrance 
to  the  University,  at  a  cost  of  $43,500,  the  Sather  Gate,  a  beautiful 
granite  and  bronze  structure  which  stands  as  a  memorial  to  her 
husband,  the  late  Peder  Sather,  long  prominent  in  San  Francisco 
as  a  banker.  The  total  of  the  gifts  now  received  from  Mrs.  Sather 
and  from  her  trustees  is  $554,223.28. 

Mr.  Harry  M.  Wright,  '94,  and  certain  friends  of  his,  have 
presented  to  the  University  $250  for  placing  a  marble  chair  in 
the  Greek  Theatre  as  a  memorial  to  Frank  Norris,  of  the  Class 
of   1894. 

Mr.  William  R.  Davis,   '74,  has  presented  $250  for  a  marble  chair 
in  the  Greek  Theatre  in  honor  of  Professor  Joseph  LeConte. 

Mr.  Davis  has  also  given  to  the  University  the  sum  of  $5000 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  scholarship  to  be  awarded  from  time 
to  time  under  the  direction  of  the  Eegents  "to  such  worthy 
student  of  the  University,  of  either  sex,  and  a  bona  fide  resident  of 
the  State  of  California,  as  shall  be  deemed  worthy  and  found  in 
need  of  such  assistance." 
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Eegent  Phoebe  A.  Hearst  has  offered  to  provide  insurance  for 
three  years  to  the  amount  of  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  dollars 
for  the  Museum  Collections,  the  cost  to  be  between  five  thousand 
and   seven   thousand   dollars. 

Mrs.  Hearst  has  also  promised  a  gift  of  one  thousand  dollars 
per  annum  to  increase  the  salary  of  the  Professor  of  Architecture, 
beginning  July  1,  1912. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Havens  of  Oakland  has  given  to  the  University  one 
thousand  Monterey  pines  for  planting  on  the  hills  back  of  the 
campus. 

The  Berkeley  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  has  again 
offered  this  year  a  prize  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  best  essay  from 
a  student  of  the  University  on  a  subject  relating  to  temperance. 

The  Class  of  1881  has  given  $1005  as  the  nucleus  of  a  fund 
to  be  known  as  "The  Loan  Fund  of  the  Class  of  '81." 

The  gifts  of  Miss  Annie  M.  Alexander  for  the  support  of  the 
California  Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology  were  $4437  for  the 
period  July  1  to  December  31,  1911. 

Mrs.  Emma  Shafter  Howard  has  given  fifty  dollars  in  memory 
of  her  son,  Karl  Shafter  Howard,  and  the  Alpha  Zeta  fraternity 
twenty-five  dollars  toward  the  Hilgard  Memorial  Fund. 

The  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West,  through  Mr.  Fred  H. 
Jung,  Grand  Secretary,  have  given  to  the  University  $3000,  pro- 
viding for  the  year  1912-13  one  traveling  fellowship  of  $1500 
and  two  resident  fellowships  of  $750  each,  in  California  history. 

Mr.  Ogden  Mills  has  promised  $15,000  for  the  work  of  the 
D.  O.  Mills  Observatory  in  Chile  during  the  years  1913  and  1914. 

By  deed  of  gift  signed  May  27,  1908,  by  Mrs.  Magdalena  Nut- 
tall,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  England,  the  University  has  received, 
following  Mrs.  Nuttall  's  death  last  September,  some  thirty  books 
on  lace,  embroidery,  needle-work,  etc. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Cebrian,  of  San  Francisco,  has  presented  to  the 
University  a  collection  of  over  nine  hundred  Spanish  books,  in- 
cluding works  on  Spanish  bibliography,  philogy,  the  history  of 
Spain  in  relation  to  America,  architecture,  folk-lore,  sociology, 
sciences,  etc.,  and  a  number  of  rare  old  books,  among  them  the 
first  Spanish  translation  of  Dante's  Inferno  in  1515;  the  first 
cyclopedia  ever  written  (7th  century)  by  San  Isidoro  of  Seville, 
printed  in  1850 ;  a  treatise  on  anatomy,  of  1545,  and  other  books  of  the 
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sixteenth  century;  a  facsimile  of  the  first  editions  of  Don  Quixote 
(1605  and  1615)  ....  and  a  dozen  other  books  of  the  seventeenth 
and   eighteenth   centuries. 

The  Class  of  1890,  through  the  Class  Secretary,  Miss  Rosemary 
Dobbins,  of  Berkeley,  has  given  $225  for  a  marble  chair  in  the 
Greek  Theatre  in  memory  of  Professor  Joseph  Le  Conte. 

Mr.  William  S.  Meyers,  of  New  York,  has  presented  to  the 
University  $300,  the  first  half  of  a  total  gift  of  $600,  for  the 
prosecution  of  field  experiments  on  the  availability  of  various 
nitrogenous  fertilizers. 


THE   SCRIPPS   INSTITUTION   FOR   BIOLOGICAL   RESEARCH 

The  Marine  Biological  Association  of  San  Diego  transferred 
in  February  its  properties,  privileges  and  rights  to  the  Regents 
of  the  University,  and  has  become  a  department  of  the  University, 
with  a  status  like  to  that  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  under  the 
official  designation  of  ' '  The  Scripps  Institution  for  Biological 
Research,  of  the  University  of  California." 

The  following  letter  signed  by  the  President  of  the  University 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Regents  states 
the  cohditions  under  which  the  transfer  to  the  University  was 
made. 

Berkeley,  California,  February  13,  1912. 

"To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Marine  Biological 
Association   of   San   Diego,   San   Diego,   California: 

' '  In  contemplation  of  the  transfer  by  your  association  of 
the  whole  of  its  pro^jerties,  rights,  and  privileges  to  the 
Regents  of  the  University  of  California  we  would  say:  As  we 
stated  to  representatives  of  your  association  at  a  meeting  held 
in  San  Diego  a  few  days  ago,  the  Regents  of  the  University 
of  California  and  the  officers  of  the  University  appreciate  fully 
the  importance  of  the  work  being  done  at  the  Marine  Biological 
Station  at  San  Diego  and  the  great  value,  present  and  pros- 
pective, of  the  properties  acquired  and  held  by  your  association 
in  connection  therewith. 

' '  The  Regents  and  the  officers  of  the  University  recognize 
also  that  the  development  of  the  station  to  its  present  efficiency, 
and  the  acquisition  by  your  association  of  its  properties,  is 
largely  due  to  the  work  of  Professor  William  E.  Ritter  and  his 
colleagues,  aided  and  encouraged  by  the  financial  support  of 
Miss  Ellen  B.  Scripps  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Scripps.  The  Regents 
and  the  officers  of  the  University  are  advised,  also,  that  Miss 
Ellen  B.  Scripps  would  be  pleased  to  have  her  liberal  donations 
to  the  station,  and  its  development,  serve  as  a  memorial  to 
her  deceased  brother,  George  H.   Scripps. 

"In  the  event  that  a  transfer  of  the  property  is  made  by 
your  association  to  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  California, 
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it  will  be  accepted  by  the  Eegents  of  the  University  in  trust 
for  the  following  purposes: 

"1.  To  become  a  department  of  the  University,  coordinate 
with  its  already  existing  departments;  and  to  have  a  like  status 
and  recognition  to  that  now  accorded  to  the  Lick  Observatory. 

"2.  During  the  lifetime  of  Miss  Ellen"  B.  Seripps  and  until 
the  final  settlement  of  her  estate  the  management  and  control 
of  the  affairs  of  the  station  and  properties  shall  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  local  board  at  San  Diego,  consisting  of  Miss  Ellen  B. 
Seripps,  President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  E.  W.  Seripps,  and 
Wm.  E.  Ritter,  and  such  other  persons  as  may  be  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  them,  with  authority  to  name  an  executive 
committee  of  three  members;  that  during  such  period  the  sum 
of  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum  will  be  paid  by  the  Univer- 
sity to  Professor  William  E.   Ritter  as  heretofore. 

"3.  That  during  the  lifetime  of  Miss  Ellen  B.  Seripps,  and 
while  the  affairs  of  the  station  are  under  the  control  of  such 
local  board,  and  thereafter,  the  Regents  and  the  officers  of  the 
University  will  use  their  best  efforts  to  secure  the  largest 
possible  state  appropriations  to  promote  the  work  of  the  station. 

"4.  Whenever  funds  of  the  University  are  available  for  the 
purpose  the  same  will  be  devoted  to  the  work  and  development 
of  the  station. 

"5.  The  official  designation  of  the  Station  shall  be  'The 
Seripps  Institution  for  Biological  Research,  of  the  University 
of   California. ' 

"6.  The  station,  and  the  properties  of  your  association,  will 
be  accepted  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  California  in 
trust  for  the  purpose  of  making  it,  as  a  part  of  the  University 
of  California,  an  instrument  for  the  most  liberal  biological 
research  and  the  free  expression  and  publication  of  the  results 
of  such  research,  as  intended  by  its  founders. ' ' 

Through  the  aid  of  Miss  Ellen  B.  Seripps  and  Mr.  E.  W. 
Seripps,  the  Seripps  Institution  for  Biological  Research  has  been 
built  up  until  now  it  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  significant 
and  promising  research  institutions  in  America.  The  city  of  San 
Diego  some  years  ago  provided  as  a  site  170  acres  of  pueblo  lands 
at  La  Jolla,  with  half  a  mile  of  ocean  frontage.  Here,  through 
the  support  of  the  founders,  was  erected  a  fireprof  concrete  lab- 
oratory, containing  twelve  research  rooms  for  scientific  investiga- 
tors, an  aquarium,  a  library,  a  combined  lecture  room  and  general 
laboratory,  apparatus  rooms,  etc. 

There  was  provided  also  the  two-masted  schooner,  "Alexander 
Agassiz, "  a  70-foot  boat  of  18-foot  beam,  with  auxiliary  gasoline 
engines  of  a  capacity  of  70  horse-power.  The  "Agassiz"  is  fitted 
out  with  the  standard  equipment  of  the  International  Commission 
for  Investigation  of  the  Sea,  including  apparatus  for  sounding, 
for  dredging  to  a  depth  of  6,000  feet,  for  trawling,  for  hydro- 
graphic   work,   and   for   plankton   work.      The    boat    is   thoroughly 
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seaworthy  and  available  for  collecting  expeditions  not  only  along 
the  California  shores  but  for  long  deep-sea  voyages  as  well. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  founders  approximately  $10,000 
annual  income  is  available  for  the  work  of  the  station.  Control, 
heretofore  in  the  hands  of  the  San  Diego  Marine  Biological  Asso- 
ciation, will  be  delegated  by  the  University  to  Miss  Ellen  B. 
Scripps,  Mr.  E.  W.  Scripps,  President  Benj.  Ide  Wheeler,  and  Dr. 
William  E.  Eitter,  Professor  of  Zoology  in  the  University  and 
Director  of  the  Scripps  Institution.  There  is  a  permanent  scientific 
staff,  and  visiting  scientists  come  from  many  other  universities 
to  carry  on  research  at  the  station. 


MUSIC  AND  DRAMA 

Half-hours  of  Music 

February  25. — The  Columbia  Park  Boys'  Club  Band,  Mr.  Con- 
rad Horst,  bandmaster. 

March  3. — Mr.  Rudolph  X.  Post,  baritone,  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Carolyn  R.  Elliott,  soprano;  Miss  Ethel  Taylor,  violinist;  Miss 
Margaret  A.  McCann,  accompanist. 

March  10. — The  choir  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Berkeley, 
Mr.  F.  A.  Woodward,  director;   Miss  Walton,  accompanist. 

March  17. — Mrs.  William  M.  Madden,  soprano;  Miss  Beatrice 
Clifford,  pianist;  Mr.  Herbert  von  Meyerinck,  clarinetist;  Miss 
Lola  Gwin,  accompanist. 

March  24. — Miss  Estelle  Gray,  violinist;  Mr.  Lynwood  Sibley, 
pianist. 

March  31.— The  Girl's  Glee  Club  of  the  Lowell  High  School, 
San  Francisco,  assisted  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Dolan,  soprano;  Miss 
Judith  Reusch,  contralto;  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Pearson,  baritone;  Mr. 
H.  B.  Pasmore,  director;   Miss  Anita  Wales,  accompanist. 

April  7. — The  University  of  California  Glee  Club  and  the 
DeKoven  Club,  Mr.  Clinton  R.  Morse,  director;  Mr.  Roscoe  Warren 
Lucy,   accompanist. 

April  14. — The  Hughes  Club,  Mr.  D.  P.  Hughes,  conductor;  Mrs. 
Robert  M.  Hughes,  accompanist. 

April  21. — The  University  of  California  Cadet  Band,  Capt, 
Leroy  W.  Allen,  director. 

April  28.— The  Treble  Clef  Club  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, Choragus  Paul  Steindorflf,  director,  and  the  Women's  Mandolin 
and  Guitar  Club  of  the  University  of  California,  Mr.  Richard  J. 
Carpenter,  director. 
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Stabat  Mater 

Under  the  management  of  the  Musical  and  Dramatic  Committee, 
Eossini's  "Stabat  Mater"  was  given  in  the  Greek  Theatre,  Fri- 
day afternoon,  April  5,  at  3:15  p.m.,  by  a  chorus  of  300  voices 
from  the  San  Francisco  Choral  Society,  the  Oakland  Wednesday 
Morning  Club,  and  the  Berkeley  Oratorio  Society,  with  an  or- 
chestra of  sixty  pieces,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Paul  Steindorff. 
The  soloists  were  Mme.  Luisa  Tetrazzini  and  M.  Georges  Mascal, 
with  Mrs.  Carroll  Nicholson,  Mrs.  Grace  Davis  Northrup,  Mr.  E. 
N.  Battison  and  Mr.  Henry  Perry.  M.  Mascal  sang  Faure's 
"Sancta  Maria,"  and  Mme.  Tetrazzini  Gounod's  "Ave  Maria," 
and  also  the  " Inflammatus "  in  the  "Stabat  Mater." 

The  Shaksperian  Festival 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  English  Club,  a  Shaksperian  Fes- 
tival was  given  in  the  Greek  Theatre  on  the  afternoon  and  evening 
of  April  13.  The  programme  for  the  afternoon  was  presented  by 
high  schools  of  the  vicinity,  the  Lowell  High  School  giving  three 
scenes  from  "The  Tempest";  the  Oakland  High  School,  the  court 
scene  from  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  and  the  Berkeley  High 
School,  the  fourth  act  of  "The  Winter's  Tale."  In  the  evening 
the  English  Club  of  the  University  presented,  as  its  twelfth  semi- 
annual production,  "King  Henry  V."  Incidental  Shaksperian 
music  was  rendered  during  the  afternoon  by  the  Lowell  High 
School  Orchestra,  Miss  M.  Elizabeth  Dolan,  director,  and  an  or- 
chestra of  Berkeley  High  School  pupils,  under  the  direction  of 
Victor  Bentsen;  and  during  the  evening  by  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Choragus  Paul  Steindorff. 


MEETINGS  AND  LECTUEES 
University  Meetings 
February     2. — Mayor  J.   Stitt   Wilson,   of  Berkeley;    Eev.   H.   A. 
Jump,  Minister  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Oakland. 

February  16. — Dr.  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell,  of  Labrador;  Mr.  Clinton 
Eogers  Woodruff,  of  Philadelphia,  secretary  of  the  National 
Municipal  League.     Music,  Varsity  Quartette. 

March  1. — Mr.  Max  Thelen,  '04,  attorney  of  the  State  Eailway 
Commission;  Mr.  Eaymontl  Eobins,  of  the  Men  and  Eeligion  Forward 
Movement.     Music,  violin  solo,  J.  H.  Todd,  Jr.,   '15. 

March  15. — Professor  Charles  Mills  Gayley,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia; Professor  William  F.  Bade,  of  the  Pacific  Theological  Sem- 
inary.    Music,  the  Cadet  Band. 
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March  29. — Programme  of  music:  University  Orchestra;  Univer- 
sity Chorus;  University  Glee  Club;  Treble  Clef  Society;  University 
Cadet  Band. 

April  12. — Professor  Bliss  Perry,  of  Harvard  University,  for- 
merly editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly;  Mr.  Robert  M.  Searles, 
of  the  Public  Service  Commission,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Music,  Mr. 
K.  S.  Maile,   '13,  baritone  solo. 

April  26. — Student  speakers:  C.  A.  Allen,  captain  of  the  base- 
ball team;  Lorraine  Andrews,  president  of  the  Associated 
Women  Students;  N.  B.  Drury,  Carnot  and  Intercollegiate  debater 
and  president  of  the  Associated  Students;  A.  W.  Elliott,  captain  of 
the  football  team;  E.  M.  Einstein,  ex-editor  of  the  Daily  Cali- 
fornian;  Dorothy  Fish,  president  of  the  Prytanean  Society;  C.  N. 
Hackett,  president  of  the  English  Club;  G.  A.  Kretsinger,  captain 
of  the  track  team;  E.  C.  McGee,  president  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
vice-president  of  the  Associated  Students;  H.  H.  Phleger,  inter- 
collegiate debater;  C.  M.  Torrey,  president-elect  of  the  Associated 
Students;  and  C.  S.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  president  of  the  senior  class. 


CHAETER  DAY 

At  the  Charter  Day  exercises  held  in  the  Greek  Theatre  on 
March  23,  Dr.  Herbert  Putnam,  Librarian  of  Congress,  was  the 
chief  speaker.  At  the  close  of  the  exercises  a  recessional  march 
was  made  to  the  University  Library,  where  an  impressive  dedica- 
tion ceremony  took  place.  Brief  addresses  were  made  at  the 
Library  by  President  Wheeler,  Dr.  Putnam,  Librarian  Rowell  and 
Mr.  Loring  B.  Doe.  In  the  evening  the  President  and  Eegents 
of  the  University  held  a  reception  in  the  new  building. 

Astronomical  Department 

The  following  lectures  were  given  by  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  Lick  Observatory: 

April     2.— Dr.  R.  G.  Aitken,  The  Milky  Way. 

April     4. — Dr.  R.  G.  Aitken,  Double  Stars. 

April  9  and  11. — Director  W.  W.  Campbell,  Stellar  Motions. 

April  23. — Astronomer  D.  H.  Curtis,  The  Distances  of  the  Stars. 

April  25. — Astronomer  D.  H.  Curtis,  The  Tail  of  the  Comets. 

Earl  Lectures 

Dr.  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell,  of  Labrador,  delivered  two  lectures 
on  the  Earl  Foundation,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pacific  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  on  February  15  and   18. 
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A  course  of  lectures  on  the  Earl  Foundation  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Pacific  Theological  Seminary,  was  given  in  April 
by  Professor  Bliss  Perry,  of  Harvard  University,  formerly  editor 
of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  The  general  subject  of  the  course  was 
"American  Traits  in  American  Literature."  The  titles  and  dates 
of  the  different  lectures,  given  in  Harmon  Gymnasium,  were  as 
follows: 

April     9. — Race,  Nation  and  Book.  ' 

April  11. — The  American  Mind. 

April  12. — American   Idealism. 

April  16. — American  Romance  and  Reaction. 

April  18. — American  Humor  and  Satire. 

April  19. — American   Individualism  and  Fellowship. 

Civil  Engineering  Association 

Mr.  Herman  Schussler,  formerly  chief  engineer  of  the  Spring 
Valley  Water  Company,  delivered  a  lecture  on  March  20  on  "San 
Francisco's  Water  Supply." 

Forestry  Club 

The  following  speakers  were  presented  under  the  direction  of 
the  Forestry  Club: 

March  12. — Mr.  E.  P.  Meinecke,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Life  of  the  Forest. 

March  15. — Mr.  Otto  Koeb,    '13,  Forestry  in  Europe. 

March  27.— Mr.  Harry  D.  Tieman,  M.  E.  M.  F.,  of  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service,  The  Microscopic  Structure  of  American  Woods, 

April  17. — Mr.  G.  M.  Homans,  State  Forester,  The  Forest  Policy 
for  California. 

Harvey  Club 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Harvey  Club  lectures  were  given 
as  follows: 

March     7. — Professor  F.  P.  Gay,  Immunity. 

March  20. — Professor  W.  E.  Ritter,  The  Biological  Meaning  of 
the  "Prime  of  Life." 

April  4. — Professor  R.  O.  Moody,  Biology  and  the  Sex  Prob- 
lem. 

KosMOs  Club 

February  5. — Professor  David  P.  Barrows,  Political  Parties 
as  Instruments  of  Social  Reform. 
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March  4. — Professor  C.  E.  Rugh,  The  Machinery  of  Social 
Reform. 

April  1. — Professor  Lincoln  Hutchinson,  Ethics  and  Inter- 
national Relations. 

Law  Association 

Two  public  meetings  were  held  by  the  Law  Association  during 
the  semester.  At  the  first,  February  20,  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Donahue, 
District  Attorney  of  Alameda  County,  spoke  on  Prevention  vs. 
Prosecution.  At  the  second,  held  March  21,  the  speakers  were 
Senator  John  W.  Stetson,  '93,  and  Mr.  Max  Thelen,  '04,  attorney 
to  the  State  Railway  Commission.  Both  spoke  on  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission. 

Philosophical  Union 

Meetings  of  the  Philosophical  Union  have  been  held  as  follows: 

February  23. — Professor  A.  U.  Pope,  Naturalism  and  Ethics; 
A  Critique  of  Casual  and  Genetic  Explanation  in  the  Realm  of 
Conduct. 

March  29.— Rev.  Arthur  M.  Smith,  Ph.D.,  The  Relation  of 
Aesthetic  to  Religious  Values;  Significance  of  the  Emotions  in 
the  Appreciation  of  Art  and  in  the  Religious  Experience. 

April  19. — Mr.  Har  Dayal,  M.  A.,  lecturer  in  Hindu  Philosophy 
at  Stanford  University,  The  Problems  and  Systems  of  Hindu  Phil- 
osophy, 

Physics   Department 

February  9. — Professor  E.  E.  Hall,  Experimental  Results  of  an 
Investigation  of  the  Tremors  and  Vibrations  in  Certain  Buildings 
in  San  Francisco. 

February  23. — Professor  Frederick  Slate,  A  Revision  of  an 
Historical  Point  of  View. 

March  8. — Professor  E.  Percival  Lewds,  the  Conception  of 
Energy  Elements,  and  Its  Significance  in  Theories  of  Radiation, 
Heat,  and  Electricity. 

March  22. — Professor  W.  J.  Raymond,  Electric  Waves  in  Wires. 

Department  of  Political  Science 

In  addition  to  the  speakers  noted  in  the  January  number  of  the 
Chronicle,  the  Department  of  Political  Science,  in  cooperation 
with  the  League  of  the  Republic,  has  presented  the  following: 

February  20. — Hon.  Francis  Butler  Loomis,  American  Suprem- 
acy in  the  Caribbean  Republics. 
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April  2. — Mr.  Harris  Weinstock,  Shall  the  State  Intervene  in 
Labor  Disputes  Arising  in  the  Public  Service  Enterprise? 

April  9. — Captain  H.  K.  Casey,  First  Post  Artillery  Corps,  The 
Needs  of  the  National  Guard. 

April  16. — Professor  Burt  Estes  Howard,  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, Democracy  and  Education. 

Sigma  Xi 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Sigma  Xi,  Professor  A.  W.  Whitney 
gave  an  address  on  February  8,  his  subject  being  Fire  Insurance 
and  the  Public;  Professor  C.  B.  Lipman,  on  March  6,  spoke  on 
Fixation  of  Atmospheric  Nitrogen  Through  Biologic  Agencies; 
and,  on  April  3,  Professor  A.  L.  Kroeber  delivered  an  interesting 
lecture  with  the  title,  Demonstration  of  a  Present-day  Uncivilized 
Man. 

Tau  Beta  Pi  Addkess 

The  annual  Tau  Beta  Pi  address  was  delivered  on  April  23  by 
Mr.  George  A.  Damon,  head  of  the  engineering  college  of  Throop 
Institute  in  Southern  California. 

Weinstock  Lecture 

The  Barbara  Weinstock  Lecture  on  the  Morals  of  Trade  was 
given  on  February  21  by  Eabbi  J.  Leonard  Levy,  of  the  Temple, 
Pittsburgh.     His  subject  was  Business  Honor. 

Other  Lectures 

February  2. — Mr.  Joseph  D.  Redding,  The  Identity  of  William 
Shakespeare. 

February  23. — Professor  Wm.  D.  Armes,  illustrated  lecture  on 
Shakespeare's   England. 

March  2. — Miss  Cora  Jenkins,  Place  of  Music  in  Education. 

March  5. — Mr.  William  R.  George,  The  George  Junior  Re- 
public and  the  Delinquent  Child. 

April  1,  2,  3. — Professor  Wilhelm  Paszkowski,  director  of  the 
Academic  Bureau  of  Information,  and  of  the  Boetinger  Studien- 
haus  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  gave  three  lectures  with  these 
titles:  "Luther,  Goethe,  Bismark";  "Das  deutsehe  Theater"; 
and  '  *  Die  deutsehe  Presse. ' ' 

April  8. — Mr.  William  Faversham,  The  Theatre  as  a  Power. 
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UNDERGEADUATE  AFFAIRS 

Student  Officers  for   1912-13 

C.  M.  Torrey,  of  San  Francisco,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Associated  students  for  the  coming  year.  Other  officers  elected 
were:  E.  G.  Hill,  '13,  vice-president;  G.  H.  Sweet,  '14,  secretary; 
L.  J.  Arnot,    '13,  yell-leader. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Donald,  '11,  has  been  elected  graduate  manager, 
to  succeed  Mr.  Milton  T.  Farmer,  resigned. 

The  Associated  Women  Students  have  elected  the  following: 
President,  Miss  Harriet  Judd,  '13;  first  vice-president.  Miss  Irma 
Foveaux,  '13;  second  vice-president,  Miss  Mattie  Himes,  '13;  sec- 
retary, Miss  Fannie  Whitman,  '14;  treasurer,  Miss  Hertha  Her- 
mann,   '14. 

Cabnot  Debate 

The  Carnot  Debate  was  held  in  Harmon  Gymnasium  on  Satur- 
day, February  3,  and  the  medal  awarded  to  Milton  Marks,  of 
California,  a  member  of  the  Sophomore  Class.  The  subject  was. 
Resolved,  that  in  the  recent  rearrangement  of  the  French  Cabinet, 
Delcasse  should  have  been  assigned  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  The  speakers  were:  Milton  Marks  (C),  L.  E.  Goodman 
(C),  and  K.  E.  Leib  (S)  on  the  affirmative,  and  T.  B.  Kittredge 
(C),  C.  E.  Smith  (S)  and  E.  E.  Tincher  (S)  on  the  negative. 

The  Bonnheim  Contest 

The  winners  of  the  preliminary  essay  prize  for  the  Lower 
Division  Bonnheim  Contest  were  Laura  Fry  and  Elmer  P.  Kayser, 
of  the  Freshman  Class,  and  Margaret  Altucker  and  Joseph  H. 
Quire  of  the  Sophomore  Class.  The  final  discussion  was  held  on 
the  evening  of  April  27,  and  the  Discussion  Prize  of  $50  was 
awarded  to  Miss  Fry.  The  subject  was.  The  dormitory  as  a  factor 
in  college  life. 

Track  and  Field  Meets 

The  nineteenth  intercollegiate  track  and  field  meet,  held  at 
Stanford  on  Saturday,  April  20,  was  won  by  California  by  the 
decisive  score  80  %i  to  41i%i.  Eight  Stanford-California  records 
were  broken,  five  of  them  in  events  in  which  new  records  were 
also  made  last  year.     The  new  records  are: 

Mile  run,  4  min.  28%  sec,  Fletcher,  S  (4:31,  H.  Wood.  C,  1911). 

Two  miles,  9  min.  55%  sec,  Crabbe,  C  (9:59y5,  Crabbe,  C,  1911). 

120-yard  hurdles,  15%  sec,  Maclise,  C  (15%,  Donald,  Edwards, 
Beeson,   and   Cowles,   all   of   California). 
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High  jump,  6  feet,  3%  inches,  Horine  S  (6  ft.  3  in.,  Horine,  S, 
and  Beeson,  C,  1911). 

Broad  jump,  23  feet,  4%  inches,  Allen,  C  (23  ft.,  3  in.,  Allen, 
C,  1911). 

Shot-put,  46  feet,  7%  inches.  Rice,  C  (45  ft.,  6%  in.,  Hyde,  S). 

Hammer  throw,  164  feet,  1  inch,  Shattuck,  C,  in  trial  allowed 
for  record;  161  feet,  2  inches  in  competition  (157  ft.,  5'^,  in., 
Shattuck,  C,  1911). 

Relay  race,  3  min,  22%   sec,  Stanford   (3:24%,  Stanford). 

On  March  30,  the  Pomona-California  meet  was  held  on  the 
California  track.  California  won,  99  to  23.  Earle  Crabbe,  of 
California,  made  a  new  coast  intercollegiate  record  of  9  min.  53 
sec.  for  the  two-mile  run. 

Baseball 

California  won  two  successive  games  in  the  twentieth  inter- 
collegiate series,  the  first  at  Stanford  on  March  30,  score  8  to  5, 
and  the  second  on  California  Field,  April  6,  score  3  to  1. 

In  a  series  with  the  University  of  Washington,  California  won 
the  first  game,  April  23,  score  2  to  1,  in  ten  innings.  The  second 
game,  the  following  day,  went  to  thirteen  innings,  and  was  won 
by  Washington,  score  3  to  1.  The  deciding  game  was  played 
April  26,  and  won  by  California,  3  to  1. 

Tennis 

In  the  twentieth  annual  intercollegiate  tennis  tournament  held 
on  the  California  courts,  April  5  and  6,  Stanford  won  its  seventh 
match  by  securing  three  of  the  five  contests. 

In  the  women 's  tournament  on  April  20,  the  California  women 
won  both  doubles  and  two  of  the  three  singles.  The  tournament 
was  held  on  the  Stanford  courts. 

Intercollegiate  Regatta 

For  the  eighth  time  in  the  last  nine  years  an  intercollegiate 
regatta  between  Stanford  University,  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, and  the  University  of  California  was  held  on  Oakland 
Estuary  on  April  13.  The  intercollegiate  race  was  won  by  Stan- 
ford, with  the  University  of  Washington  a  close  second.  The 
University  of  California  finished  five  lengths  behind  Stanford. 
The  time  for  the  three  miles  was  sixteen  minutes,  forty-three 
seconds. 

The  Blue  and  Gold  freshmen  crew  lost  to  the  Stanford  fresh- 
men  by  about  one-third  of  a  length. 
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Chess 

In  the  intercollegiate  chess  tournament  held  at  Stanford  April  19, 
the  Blue  and  Gold  players  won  all  seven  games. 

The  Partheneia 

The  Fartheneia,  a  masque  by  the  women  of  the  University,  was 
given  under  the  Le  Conte  Oak  on  the  afternoon  of  April  6. 
The  masque  was  written  by  Miss  Anna  Eearden,  of  the  Senior 
Class,  and  dedicated  to  Miss  Lucy  Sprague,  Dean  of  Women,  who 
first  conceived  the  idea  of  a  spring  festival  for  the  women  students. 
The  masque  is  given  in  full,  with  further  details  of  its  presenta- 
tion, in  this  number  of  the  Chronicle. 

Electrical  Engineers  Organize 

The  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  a  national 
association  ha^ang  student  branches  in  different  universities,  has 
granted  a  charter  to  students  in  the  College  of  Mechanics.  The 
charter  members  of  the  University  of  California  Branch  are 
Professor  C.  L.  Cory,  J.  F.  Pollard,  L.  S.  Eeady,  B.  D.  Dexter, 
A.  F.  Bridge,  C.  C.  Snyder,  H.  E.  Sandoval,  G.  J.  Wheat,  C.  E. 
Osborn,  D.  I.  Cone,  and  A.  V.  Giullon.  Other  members  are  W.  S. 
Van  Winkle,  C.  Z.  Czarnecki,  and  B.  M.  Mehl. 

Student  Labor  Day 

The  quadrennial  Labor  Day,  February  29,  1912,  was  observed 
by  some  two  thousand  students.  A  road  was  laid  out  from  the 
entrance  to  the  University  grounds  at  Arch  street,  around  the 
new  Agricultural  building,  to  a  junction  with  the  main  road  pass- 
ing in  front  of  the  new  University  Library.  In  the  afternoon 
sports  were  held  on  California  Field. 

Honor  Societies 
Phi  Beta  Kappa 

The  following  were  initiated  into  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  the 
annual  meeting  and  banquet  of  the  society  on  March  22: 

James  Sutton,  '88,  George  H.  Boke,  '94,  Catherine  Engelhardt, 
'96,  Newell  Perry,  '96 — all  elected  in  1910  but  not  having  ap- 
peared before  for  initiation;  Muriel  E.  Burnham,  Edith  D.  Clapp, 
Ernest  G.  Clewe,  C.  Nelson  Hackett,  Hazel  H.  Hund,  Robert  A. 
Monroe,  Graham  B.  Moody,  Grace  Moore,  Norma  Noteware,  Lester 
S.  Ready,  Warren  P.  Tufts,  Lilian  Van  Dyke,  Ralph  C.  Waddell, 
of  the  Senior  Class,  and  Bertha  A.  Lais,  Victor  F.  Lenzen,  Bar- 
bara Nachtrieb  and  John  L.  Simpson,  of  the  Junior  Class. 
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Alpha  Zeta 

Alpha  Zeta,  the  honor  society  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
has  elected  to  membership  C.  N.  Carter,  S.  E.  Goodall,  J.  J.  Parker 
and  F.  H.  Wilson,  of  the  Senior  Class;  and  E.  E.  Campbell,  E.  E. 
Clifford,  F.  F.  Lyons,  B.  Y.  Morrison,  and  M.  S.  Vosburg,  of  the 
Junior  Class. 

Theta  Tau 

The  Theta  Tau  Mining  and  Geological  Society  has  elected  to 
membership:  S.  L.  Arnot,  M.  K.  Campbell,  H.  L.  Coles,  E.  K. 
Craig,  A.  C.  Dickel,  W.  S.  W.  Kew,  N.  L.  Talliaferro,  and  O.  W. 
Young,  all  juniors  of  the  College  of  Mining  except  Mr.  Kew,  who 
is  registered  in  Natural  Sciences. 

Prytanean 

The  following  became  members  of  the  Prytanean  Society  at  its 
annual  meeting  on  April  24:  Gladys  Baker,  Hazel  Hund,  Alice 
Morse,  Anna  Eearden,  Mary  Taney,  of  the  Senior  Class,  and 
Emma  Black,  Emily  Churchill,  Constance  Davis,  Irma  Foveaux, 
Fay  Frisbie,  Mattie  Himes,  Lenore  Salsig,  and  Evelyn  Steel,  of 
the  Junior  Class.  Mrs.  Frank  Irwin,  Mrs.  Orrin  K.  McMurray, 
Mrs.  Eobert  Sibley,  and  Miss  Sarah  Oddie  were  made  honorary 
members. 

Sword  and  Scales 

The  legal  honor  society  has  taken  into  its  membership  A.  B. 
Shaw,  C.  H.  Brand,  and  H.  H.  Ashley,  of  the  Class  of  1910 ;  and 
W.  W.  Ferrier  and  M.  A.  Cartwright,  of  the  Senior  Class. 

A  New  Fraternity  Chapter 

The  Sigma  Alpha  Chapter  of  the  Pi  Kappa  Alpha  fraternity 
has  been  granted  to  the  Calimedieo  Club.  This  fraternity  was 
founded  at  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1868. 
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COMMENCEMENT  DAY  ADDRESS 


President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler 


Giving  good  advice  has  been  going  out  of  fashion  these 
late  years.  Young  people,  it  seems  to  me,  are  left  to  their 
own  risks  more  than  they  used  to  be.  They  are  allowed 
to  find  out  by  a  certain  process  of  induction  what  is  good 
for  them  and  what  is  bad  for  them.  I  presume  it  is  harder 
nowadays  to  know  what  really  is  good  advice, — the  world 
has  grown  so  complicated  and  the  ingredients  which  make 
up  situations  have  grown  so  manifold.  People  hesitate,  I 
notice,  to  propound  a  simple  maxim  without  qualifying  and 
explaining.  They  even  hedge  about  Honesty  is  the  best 
Policy.  They  are  afraid,  too,  of  commonplaces.  There  is 
so  much  talking  and  printing  abroad  in  the  land  that  all 
the  safe  and  sound  things  have  long  since  become  common- 
places, so  that  the  modern  orators  toy  with  brilliant  novel- 
ties lest  they  be  accused  of  discovering  the  ten  command- 
ments. But  Commencement  Day  has  special  privileges.  It 
comes  only  once  a  year  and  for  you  only  once  in  a  life  time 
and  being  itself  withal  a  rather  old-fashioned  institution  it 
may  be  allowed  to  offer  some  simple  old  advice  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way. 

The  business  of  living  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  getting  on 
with  people.  The  miners  seem  to  be  crushing  rocks  and 
the  chemists  pouring  liquids  together,  but  their  success 
depends  ultimately  upon  meeting  human  need  and  securing 
human  help.  In  getting  on  with  people  the  best  results 
are  obtained  in  general  by  appealing  to  their  best,  rather 
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than  perpetually  scourging  their  Avorst.  If  you  take  the 
world  at  its  best,  it  will  usually  take  you  at  your  best.  This 
is  on  the  whole  a  pretty  good  world  and  it  is  trying  hard 
to  be  better.  It  is  sometimes  to  be  sure  very  disappointing. 
It  acts  on  insufficient  data,  has  flurries  of  passion,  does  its 
thinking,  if  any,  mostly  in  flashes,  is  lured  by  the  brazen 
notes  of  the  gilded  chariot,  oftentimes  confuses  reason  with 
prejudice,  and  success  with  a  claim  upon  things  like  metals 
or  oil;  and  sometimes  in  spells  of  delusion  it  ignores  its 
real  friends,  crowning  the  fakir  and  stoning  the  prophets. 
But  in  spite  of  all  this  it  is  a  good  world  at  heart,  and 
we  know  this  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  always  tends  to 
return  from  its  errors  and  to  correct  them  by  glimpses  of 
the  heavenly  vision  of  ideals.  It  yearns  passionately  toward 
betterment.  Second,  the  practice  of  good  brings  in  this 
world  peace.  But  peace  comes  of  being  in  accord  with  the 
nature  of  things.  The  nature  of  things  in  this  human 
world  must  therefore  be  based  in  the  good. 

Now  this  must  be  the  reason  why  the  world  will  take 
you  at  your  best  if  you  take  the  world  at  its  best.  It 
reciprocates  the  truth  of  your  insight. 

Now,  first  of  all,  in  dealing  with  individuals,  you  must 
expect  them  all  to  have  their  faults.  It  is  highly  unsafe 
to  classify  summarily  the  people  in  your  environment  as 
good  people  and  bad  people.  They  are  all  mixtures  of  good 
and  bad  in  varying  proportions.  And  what  is  more,  they 
cannot  be  graded  according  to  the  outer  form  of  their 
actions,  but  only  according  to  their  ideals,  i.  e.,  their  notion 
of  what  is  decent  and  what  is  worth  while;  and  it  takes 
a  long  time  to  find  this  out.  It  is  particularly  hard  to  find 
it  out  about  yourself.  Correct  observation  of  yourself  is 
beclouded  by  your  unwillingness  to  recognize  the  extent  to 
which  you  are  a  machine.  You  like  to  flatter  yourself  you 
are  rational  and  free  to  choose.  It  is  certainly  of  great 
importance  to  your  contentment  and  success  in  life  that 
you  should  not  count  on  finding  any  perfect  people.  If 
you  are  a  teacher  you  must  not  be  surprised  or  irritated 
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at  the  emergence  of  imperfections  even  in  the  favorite  pupil. 
You  must  not  try  to  see  or  know  all  the  mischief  that  goes 
on  in  school,  not  10  per  cent  of  it.  You  cannot  govern  a 
school,  or  inspire  students,  or  save  souls  by  pecking  at  flaws 
any  more  than  you  can  build  up  and  purify  a  community 
by  legislating  out  and  policing  out  all  the  people  and  prac- 
tices you  do  not  like,  or  any  more  than  you  can  cleanse 
the  government  by  merely  providing  a  mechanism  for  pun- 
ishing corruption  and  grafters.  Salvation  cometh  not  by 
expurgation,  but  by  inspiration. 

Even  when  you  enter  upon  the  marriage  relation  it  is 
not  prudent  to  assume  that  you  have  married  an  angel, 
and  the  first  observed  defection  from  the  romantic  ideal 
of  praenuptial  days  must  not  be  allowed  to  suggest  a 
separation.  Romantic  love  is  a  weak  basis  for  wedlock. 
Far  better  would  it  be  that  the  contracting  parties  should 
enter  marriage  under  the  expectation  that  with  patience, 
much  mutual  forbearance,  much  mutual  helpfulness,  and 
much  emphasis  laid  by  each  on  the  best  qualities  of  the 
other  they  can  in  ten  or  twelve  years  learn  to  love  each  other 
fully  and  solidly.  It  is  well  to  speak  about  such  things  as 
these  on  Commencement  Day,  for  your  success  in  life  will 
probably  depend  more  upon  the  marriage  you  make  than 
upon  your  education. 

We  are  very  likely  to  tire  of  a  person  we  see  a  good 
deal  of .  He  "  gets  on  our  nerves. "  We  forget  how  largely 
we  are  ourselves  machines,  and  on  discovering  the  mechan- 
ical formula  of  this  other  person,  we  lose  respect  for  him, 
seeing  what  a  slave  he  is.  We  may  indeed  engage  in  the 
hopeless  task  of  wrenching  him  free  from  his  formula  and 
educating  him  out  of  it,  when  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  accepted  thankfully  such  good  things  as  the  for- 
mula would  produce.  Many  of  the  good  people  you  have 
seen  going  about  the  world  correcting  and  irritating  every- 
body and  trying  to  change  everything  are  merely  profes- 
sional formula-smashers.  They  mean  well,  but  it  dis- 
tresses them  to  see  their  neighbors  living  on  so  happily  and 
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with  such  bland  confidence  in  the  mechanical  processes  of 
the  beaten  path.  Such  are  heralds  of  salvation  by  per- 
turbation rather  than  inspiration.  They  rarely  applaud 
or  encourage,  lest  that  increase  self-confidence.  And  yet 
there  are  hosts  of  people  starving  for  a  little  encourage- 
ment. Without  some  degree  of  self-confidence  no  man  can 
do  his  best. 

In  obtaining  cooperation  you  will  find  it  pays  to  make 
others  work  as  far  as  possible  under  their  own  steam,  every 
one  according  to  his  own  formula.  You  can't  have  every- 
thing yourself.  Be  unwilling  to  take  for  yourself  anything 
the  like  of  which  others  cannot  with  like  effort  achieve  for 
themselves.  You  will  afterwards  generally  regret  a  gain 
which  you  have  made,  unless  it  be  entirely  consistent  with 
the  rights  and  advantage  of  others.  There  is  no  worse 
form  of  grabbing  than  is  involved  in  hasty  and  uncharitable 
judgment  of  the  motives  of  others.  Taking  others  at  their 
best  means  that  you  will  assume  men's  motives  to  be  good 
until  they  prove  to  you  the  contrary.  It  is  a  great  broad 
rule  of  human  fellowship  proven  in  experience : — Smile 
upon  the  world,  it  will  smile  upon  you;  be  just  to  others, 
they  will  be  just  to  you;  give  others  their  just  share,  they 
will  be  moved  to  give  you  your  just  share.  A  man  who  is 
always  claiming  the  world  is  unfair  to  him,  demonstrates 
thereby  what  the  matter  is ;  it  is  himself. 

You  may  know  you  are  in  grievous  moral  danger  when 
you  find  yourself  preparing  to  perform  an  act  or  take  a 
course  which  you  propose  to  excuse  to  your  conscience  by 
one  of  the  common  phrases :  ' '  This  is  the  way  of  the  world ; 
I  take  the  world  as  I  find  it."  You  will  soon  be  fabricating 
principles  to  match  your  deeds,  and  will  be  a  sophist.  You 
may  know  you  are  in  moral  danger  when  you  find  yourself 
associating  and  sympathizing  in  politics  or  business  with 
men  who  sneer  at  idealists  and  frame  conduct  on  the  theory 
that  the  world  is  as  bad  as  it  dares  to  be  and  all  men  have 
their  price.    You  will  soon  be  a  cynic  yourself. 

You  are  on  a  dangerous  road  if  you  find  yourself  fall- 
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ing  into  regular  association  with  men  who  distrust  the  good 
purposes  of  the  masses  of  our  people.  Such  men  are  gen- 
erally either  out  of  touch  with  the  needs  and  point  of  view 
of  the  masses  or  have  private  interests  of  their  own  which 
are  inconsonant  with  the  general  interest.  The  great  pend- 
ing question  of  the  day  in  public  life  concerns  not  the 
soundness  of  the  popular  judgment,  but  the  method  of 
obtaining  an  intelligent  expression  of  that  judgment.  The 
existing  machinery  of  politics  and  parties  which  ought  to 
help  clarify  and  inform  the  public  mind  serves  quite  as 
much  to  befog  the  issues.  The  parties  of  to-day  seek  power 
not  teachership.  Each  vies  with  the  other  to  prove  itself 
the  true  and  original  exponent  of  what  it  thinks  is  the 
popular  doctrine.  Political  campaigns  breed  as  much  con- 
fusion as  clarification,  and  the  popular  judgment  is  forced 
to  exercise  itself  in  the  midst  of  a  cloud  of  dust.  This 
judgment  is  furthermore  compelled  to  deal  with  long-bal- 
loted confusion  of  subjects  and  names  which  it  has  not  the 
time  or  opportunity  to  understand.  The  triangular  elec- 
tion is  another  favorite  device  of  the  professionals  for  con- 
fusing the  public  mind.  Make  the  case  clear  and  the 
popular  judgment  will  be  sensible.  It  will  not  recommend 
suicidal  practices  to  the  state  and  society.  It  will  choose 
decency  and  the  things  that  make  for  well-being  in  the  com- 
munity. 

And  now,  my  young  Argonauts,  I  must  tell  you  how 
I  pity  you,  if  you  think  you  are  going  out  into  a  world 
where  you  can  find  your  place  and  make  your  way  only  by 
cajoling  and  deceiving,  or  by  coercing  with  the  snap  of  the 
slavedriver 's  whip. 

If  you  think  it  is  that  sort  of  a  world,  you  will  for  the 
time  being  make  it,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  just  that 
sort  of  a  world ;  until  some  day  you  awake  to  see  the  awful 
hollowness  and  emptiness  and  unreality  of  such  a  world. 
It  is  built  on  a  lie.  It  leaves  out  the  three  ingredients 
which  make  the  real  world  worth  living  in  at  all :  truth 
and  help  and  love.    I  bid  you  enter  in  with  heartiness  and 
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cheer  into  the  real  world  of  hope  and  righteousness,  find  its 
best  by  offering  yours,  and  fairly  win  its  crown  by  being 
frankly  what  you  really  are. 

This  is  my  counsel,  these  are  my  last  poor  words  of 
advice;  but  hear  them  not  as  I  spoke  them,  hear  them  the 
rather  dissolved  in  the  breath  of  your  foster-mother's 
prayer  that  ye  may  love  and  abundantly  live  in  trustful 
accord  with  the  good  and  good  cheer  at  the  heart  of  things. 

CONFERRING    OF    HONORARY    DEGREES 

On  Commencement  Day,  May  15,  1912,  the  University 
of  California  conferred  the  honorary  degree  LL.D.  on  four 
persons :  President  Edmund  Clark  Sanford  of  Clark  Col- 
lege; President  Sidney  Edward  Mezes  of  the  University 
of  Texas;  Hon.  Horace  Davis,  ex-President  of  the  Univer- 
sity; and  Dr.  George  Ellery  Hale,  Director  of  the  Solar 
Observatory  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  at 
Mount  Wilson,  California. 

President  Sanford  was  presented  to  Dr.  Wheeler  for 
the  degree  by  Professor  George  M.  Stratton  with  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

"Mr.  President:  I  present  to  you  the  President  of 
Clark  College  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Dr. 
Edmund  C.  Sanford. 

"His  is  of  the  Company  of  Pioneers.  Graduated  from 
this  University  in  its  earlier  days,  he  went  to  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  in  its  very  youth,  there  associating  himself 
with  eager  men  like  President  Oilman  and  Dr.  Hall. 

' '  When  Clark  University  was  founded  he  moved  thence, 
and  there  he  has  since  remained,  long  as  Professor  of 
Psychology,  now  as  President  of  the  College. 

"He  has  been,  since  the  beginning,  with  the  'American 
Journal  of  Psychology,'  the  first  in  English  in  its  work. 
His  own  book  on  'Experimental  Psychology'  was  the  first 
with  us  to  occupy  its  field. 

"Dr.  Sanford 's  scientific  contributions  have  been  to 
the  science  of  Psychology,  starting  with  that  refined  and 
important  problem,  the  Study  of  Personal  Equation,  where 
the  youngest  of  the  sciences.  Experimental  Psycholog3^ 
looks  out  upon  the  oldest  of  them.  Astronomy.    From  this 
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topic  his  investigations  have  widened  to  embrace  many  other 
processes  of  the  mind;  but  through  all  his  studies  runs  a 
common  method,  scientific,  using  precise  checks  and  correc- 
tions and  the  refinements  of  laboratory  and  instrumental 
research." 

President  Wheeler  conferred  the  degree  with  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

Edmund  Clark  Sanford, 

''Your  alma  mater  has  noted  the  honesty,  the  cleanness, 
and  the  precision  of  your  scientific  work  as  a  psychologist, 
your  wholesome  influence  as  a  teacher  and  guide  of  the 
young  and  your  success  as  an  administrator  in  a  field  where 
integrity  of  character  is  of  invaluable  w^orth,  and  is  proud 
that  a  son  of  hers  has  opportunity  to  repay  somewhat  of 
the  debt  she  has  been  owing  from  her  earliest  days  to  the 
culture  and  spirit  of  the  old  Bay  State. ' ' 

President  Mezes  was  presented  to  Dr.  Wheeler  for  the 
degree  by  Professor  Adolph  Caspar  Miller  with  the  follow- 
ing words : 


'O 


"I  present  to  you  Sidney  Edward  Mezes,  President  of 
the  University  of  Texas.  Born  in  California,  1863,  and 
graduated  from  the  University  with  the  degree  of  B.S.  in 
the  class  of  1884,  he  was  one  of  the  first  and  most  earnest 
of  that  notable  group  of  students  who  were  attracted  to 
the  study  of  philosophy  with  the  coming  of  Professor  Howi- 
son  and  the  inauguration  of  systematic  philosophical  in- 
struction. In  1889  he  took  up  residence  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, continuing  his  philosophical  preparation,  and  re- 
ceiving the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  in  1893.  His  apprenticeship 
as  a  teacher  of  philosophy  was  served  in  successive  years 
in  Bryn  Mawr  College  and  the  University  of  Chicago.  In 
1894  he  went  to  the  Universitv  of  Texas  as  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy,  rising  to  the  Professorship  of  Phil- 
osophy in  the  year  1900  in  that  institution.  The  year  fol- 
lowing saw  the  publication  of  his  mature  reflections  on 
philosophical  problems  in  the  substantial  volume,  'Ethics, 
Descriptive  and  Explanatory,'  a  work  characterized  by  rare 
objectivity  of  treatment  and  keenness  of  insight,  and  rated 
by  competent  critics  at  the  time  as  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable contributions  in  the  field  of  ethics  from  an  Ameri- 
can mind.    In  1902  Professor  Mezes  was  made  Dean  of  the 
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College  of  Arts  in  his  University,  and  the  talent  for  admin- 
istration displayed  by  him  in  this  office  so  clearly  indicated 
for  him  a  wider  career  as  a  university  administrator,  that 
he  was  summoned  to  the  Presidency  of  the  University  when 
a  vacancy  occurred  in  1908.  Under  his  administration  the 
University  of  Texas  has  advanced  in  favor  and  influence 
with  the  community,  as  evidenced  by  a  threefold  increase 
of  its  income  in  four  years,  the  provision  of  a  permanent 
building  plan  and  fund,  and  otherwise,  and  the  University 
has  taken  under  his  presidency  a  position  of  leadership  in 
shaping  the  educational  and  social  ideals  of  the  people  of 
a  great  state,  through  its  correspondence  and  extension 
courses,  the  planning  and  guidance  of  both  city  and  rural 
schools,  the  encouragement  and  assistance  of  many  move- 
ments for  social  betterment,  and,  chiefly,  through  holding 
up  in  every  department  of  instruction  the  conception  of  the 
University  as  a  school,  first  and  foremost,  of  citizenship. 

"For  these  services  he  was  honored  wath  the  degree 
LL.D.  by  Southwestern  University  in  1911 ;  and,  now,  it 
is  my  pleasant  privilege  to  propose  that,  on  the  basis  of  his 
record  as  scholar,  teacher,  and  administrator,  and,  also, 
because  he  is  one  of  our  own,  whose  career  in  a  great  com- 
monwealth is  lending  lustre  to  the  name  of  his  Alma 
Mater, — a  career  of  achievement  and  promise  on  which  we 
would  set  the  stamp  of  our  affectionate  approval — for 
these  reasons,  I  repeat,  I  propose  to  you,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  degree  LL.D.  be  conferred  upon  President  Mezes, 
honoris  causa.'' 

President  Wheeler  conferred  the  degree  with  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

Sidney  Edward  Mezes, 

"Son  of  California  and  of  the  University  of  California, 
teacher  in  three  of  the  higher  institutions  of  the  land,  keen 
thinker,  straightforward  writer,  manysided  in  gifts  and 
alert  of  mind,  sympathetic  to  the  need  of  students,  inventive 
in  educational  policy,  first  Dean,  then  President  of  an  insti- 
tution nearest  of  kin  to  ours,  rising  out  of  the  old  Spanish 
soil  and  serving  a  state  of  imperial  domain." 

Hon.  Horace  Davis  was  presented  to  Dr.  Wheeler  for 
the  degree  by  Professor  George  Holmes  Howison  with  the 
following  words : 
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' '  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Facul- 
ties, I  have  the  valued  duty  of  presenting  to  you,  as  a 
candidate  for  an  honorary  degree  in  this  University,  Hon. 
Horace  Davis,  of  San  Francisco,  LL.D.  of  the  University 
of  the  Pacific  since  1889,  and  of  Harvard  University  since 
1911.  Born  in  Massachusetts  in  1831,  a  son  of  its  governor 
familiarly  known  as  'honest  John  Davis,'  he  began  his  col- 
lege studies  at  Williams  in  the  days  of  its  noted  president, 
Mark  Hopkins;  migrated  thence  to  Harvard,  Mdiere  he  re- 
ceived his  A.B.  in  1849 ;  and,  by  an  unexpected  but  unavoid- 
able change  in  his  plans  for  life,  came  in  the  spring  of 
1853  to  settle  in  California.  During  the  nearly  sixty  years 
from  then  till  now,  when  he  is  in  his  eighties  still  hale  and 
efficient,  he  has  mainly  occupied  himself  as  a  manufacturer 
and  merchant ;  both,  on  the  large  scale.  But  in  this  career 
he  has  steadily  illustrated  the  part  of  the  'scholar  in  busi- 
ness'; or,  if  one  so  prefer,  of  the  business-man  making 
leisure  for  letters  and  for  thought  on  public  concerns. 
Economics,  history,  political  science,  education,  literature, 
religion,  have  all  alike  engaged  his  interest.  In  these  varied 
fields,  he  has  published  writings  too  numerous  to  be  fully 
listed  here;  but  I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  as  examples, 
his  'California  Breadstuffs'  and  his  'Flouring  Industry  of 
California,'  in  statistical  economics;  in  genealogical  and 
archaeological  history,  his  'Ancestry  of  John  Davis  and 
Eliza  Bancroft'  and  his  'Japanese  Wrecks  in  American 
Waters';  in  political  theory,  his  'American  Constitutions,' 
published  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Historical  Studies ;  in  edu- 
cation, his  'Discipline  in  American  Colleges,'  his  'Limita- 
tions of  State  Universities,'  his  'Collegiate  Education  of 
Women,'  and  his  'Vocational  Training';  in  literature,  his 
'Shakspere's  Sonnets'  and  his  'Shakspere  and  Copyright'; 
in  religion,  his  'Christianity  in  Japan,'  his  'Fifty  Years 
of  the  First  Unitarian  Church  of  San  Francisco,'  and  his 
recent  entirely  unsectarian  narrative,  'The  Public  Ministry 
of  Jesus.' 

"Naturally,  his  fellow-citizens  have  called  upon  such 
a  man  for  many  public  services.  Repeatedly  in  the  city 
of  his  residence,  he  has  borne,  as  candidate  for  mayor,  the 
banner  of  municipal  reform,  and  gone,  as  often,  to  honor- 
able defeat ;  thus  aiding  to  open  a  way  for  the  victory  that 
has  now  at  length  been  won.  Twice,  he  has  served  as  a 
member  of  Congress,  in  its  Forty-fifth  and  Forty-sixth  ses- 
sions, from  1877  to  1881.    He  has  been,  since  1875,  a  trustee 
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of  the  California  School  of  Mechanical  Arts,  and  is  its 
President ;  since  1885,  one  of  the  trustees  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, and  for  several  years  president  of  their  board; 
since  1907,  a  trustee  of  the  Lux  School  of  Industrial  Train- 
ing. From  1887  to  1890  he  was  President  of  this  Univer- 
sity. 

''Many  learned  societies  have  honored  him  with  their 
membership :  the  California  Historical  Society,  of  which 
he  was  a  charter  member  and  president ;  the  American  His- 
torical Association ;  the  American  Antiquarian  Society ;  the 
American  Economic  Association;  the  Colonial  Society  of 
Massachusetts;  the  New  England  Historic-Genealogical 
Society.  He  is  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society,  and  from  1909  to  1911  was 
President  of  the  Unitarian  General  Conference  of  the 
United  States. 

"In  all  his  many  lines  of  effort,  he  has  been  by  stead- 
fast example  a  genuine  Teacher  of  Laws." 

President  Wheeler  conferred  the  degree  with  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

Horace  Davis, 

"As  a  trustee  of  our  sister  institution  and  former  presi- 
dent of  this  you  are  a  bond  between  California's  two  uni- 
versities. As  a  son  of  New  England  and  for  three  score 
years  a  loyal  citizen  of  California  and  by  manifold  service 
to  the  nation  as  a  whole  you  are  in  your  person  a  bond  to 
join  the  East  and  the  West.  As  a  merchant  and  a  man  of 
letters  you  do  by  your  sympathies  and  understanding  unite 
the  contrasted  outlooks  of  town  and  gown.  As  a  consistent 
long  time  friend  of  all  good  causes  in  church  and  state  and 
school  and  mart  you  are  by  virtue  of  your  integrity  of  char- 
acter a  living  bond  between  all  men  who  in  this  com- 
munity strive  for  better  things.  You  have  lived  indeed 
the  abundant  life." 

Dr.  George  Ellery  Hale  was  presented  to  Dr.  Wheeler 
for  the  degree  by  Director  W.  W.  Campbell  with  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

"Mr.  President,  I  pass  in  brief  review  the  services  of  a 
colleague  in  the  domain  of  astronomy.  Bringing  new  meth- 
ods and  new  life  to  the  study  of  the  sun,  twenty-two  years 
ago  he  invented  the  spectroheliograph.     This  instrument 
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remains  the  solar  student's  most  effective  aid,  and  is  used 
in  the  leading  solar  observatories.  He  organized  and  was 
the  first  director  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory.  When  the 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  decided  to  establish 
a  solar  observatory  at  a  high  altitude,  our  colleague  was 
selected  to  plan,  build  and  direct  it.  To  mention  only  one 
technical  result  of  his  investigations :  He  has  recently  proved 
that  sunspots  are  vertices  in  the  solar  atmosphere,  and  that 
each  spot  is  the  locus  and  center  of  a  magnetic  field.  The 
Astrophysical  Journal,  which  he  organized  in  1892,  is  the 
leading  medium  for  the  publication  of  contributions  to  the 
physics  of  astronomy.  He  was  the  organizer  of  The  Inter- 
national Union  for  Cooperation  in  Solar  Research,  whose 
triennial  meetings  in  different  countries  have  been  a  power- 
ful stimulus  to  the  study  of  the  sun.  I  present  the  Director 
of  the  Mount  Wilson  Solar  Observatory,  Dr.  George  Ellery 
Hale." 

President  Wheeler  conferred  the  degree  with  the  fol- 
lowing words : 
George  Ellery  Hale, 

"Discoverer,  inventor,  and  builder.  As  an  astronomer 
one  among  the  few  who  are  first;  as  a  man  of  affairs  one 
among  those  who  plan  and  build  largest.  Head  of  an 
institution  which  our  own  observatory  welcomes  as  worthy 
to  share  with  it  the  clean  windows  of  the  California  sky. ' ' 
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EDUCATION   IN   THE    PHILIPPINE    ISLANDS* 


Julian  K.  Arnold,  '02 


When  the  news  flashed  across  the  American  continent, 
May  first,  1898,  announcing  the  successful  issue  of  the 
Battle  of  Manila  Bay,  the  people  of  the  United  States  were 
obliged  to  search  their  geographies  to  ascertain  the  where- 
abouts of  the  Philippine  Islands.  During  the  few  years 
immediately  following  the  acquisition  of  these  islands,  the 
United  States  Constitution  was  studied  most  diligently  in 
efforts  to  establish  the  status  of  the  new  insular  possession. 
To  a  nation  not  accustomed  to  ruling  a  subject  people,  to 
a  nation  whose  ideals  proclaim  all  men  born  free  and  equal, 
governing  seven  million  Malayans  occuping  an  archipelago 
eight  thousand  miles  distant  from  its  closest  shores  natur- 
ally created  food  for  thought.  Some  would  have  returned 
the  islands  to  their  former  ruler,  some  would  have  trans- 
ferred the  sovereignty  to  a  foreign  power,  and  some  would 
have  turned  the  mover  to  the  natives  to  manage  as  they 
deemed  best.  Some  would  have  governed  them  as  Great 
Britain  rules  India  or  as  Holland  governs  Java,  yes,  and 
others  would  have  made  them  part  and  parcel  of  the  United 
States  in  much  the  same  way  that  Japan  is  making  Formosa 
and  Korea  part  of  her  country.  But  the  solution  did  not 
follow  any  of  these  proposals.  Instead,  we  find  America 
adopting  the  Filipino  as  a  little  brown  brother,  proceeding 


*  Paper  read  before  the  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  in 
the  Orient,  at  Araoy,  China,  January  19,  1912. 
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to  give  him  a  chance  to  grow  up  and  incidentally  teaching 
him  to  govern  himself.  The  one  great  essential  in  a  policy 
of  this  sort  is  education,  education  which,  while  adapting 
itself  to  his  environment,  will  take  cognizance  of  his  special 
needs.  It  is  my  purpose  to  attempt  to  describe  for  you  the 
extent  to  which  the  present  system  of  public  instruction  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  is  accomplishing  this  object. 

Scarcely  had  the  echoes  of  Dewey's  guns  in  the  Battle 
of  Manila  Bay  died  away  ere  the  military  authorities  were 
organizing  schools.  "Although  actively  engaged  against 
the  insurrectionary  forces  in  the  field"  the  army  "found 
time  to  establish  and  supervise  public  schools,  much  to  the 
surprise  of  the  Filipino."  The  transports  which  carried 
the  volunteer  American  soldiers  back  to  the  States  returned 
to  the  islands  with  volunteer  school  teachers  armed,  not 
with  rifles  and  shells  nor  even  ferules,  but  with  baseball 
bats,  baseballs,  and  school  supplies — and  soon  the  school- 
house  superseded  the  army  tent.  By  May,  1902,  two  years 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Civil  Administration,  nearly 
a  thousand  of  these  soldiers  of  peace  were  distributed 
throughout  the  islands. 

America's  task  in  the  Philippines  is  greatly  simplified 
by  the  fact  that  three  centuries  of  Spanish  rule  left  seven- 
eighths  of  the  population  of  the  entire  archipelago  adherents 
to  the  Catholic  faith.  Thus  the  seven  million  inhabitants, 
representing  the  entire  civilized  population,  of  the  islands, 
were,  at  the  inception  of  the  American  occupation,  Chris- 
tians, Christians,  not  in  the  sense  that  many  of  us  would 
have  them  be,  but  Christians  at  least  in  the  sense  that  they 
were  in  tune  with  European  and  American  ideals.  Under 
the  Spanish  regime,  public  instruction  was  administered  by 
the  church.  The  university  preceded  the  primary  school. 
|j  The  University  of  Santo  Tomas  was  founded  in  1619  but 

public  primary  schools  were  not  established  until  1863. 
The  attempts  of  the  Spanish  government  to  institute 
efficient  public  instruction  were  frustrated  by  the  church, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  confine  elementary  education  to 
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the  church  catechism  and  ecclesiastical  observances.  More- 
over, the  monastic  orders  would  not  cooperate  with  the 
Spanish  government  in  its  desire  that  Filipinos  be  given  a 
common  language  to  supersede  the  diversity  of  dialects 
spoken  by  them.  By  1897,  more  than  thirty  years  after 
Spain  had  expressed  its  desire  that  Filipinos  be  instructed 
in  Spanish,  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  population  could 
read  and  write  this  language.  In  ceding  the  Philippine 
Islands  to  America  in  1898,  Spain  gave  but  the  remnants 
of  a  public  school  system  with  barely  the  nucleus  of  an 
efficient  teaching  force,  but  left  a  Christian  people  capable 
and  desirous  of  an  education  and,  in  the  words  of  President 
Taft,  "with  no  caste  or  arbitrary  customs  which  prevent 
their  development  along  lines  of  Christian  civilization." 

"WTiat  is  the  character  of  the  education  which  is  now 
devised  to  mould  the  little  brown  brother  into  a  full  grown 
man.  The  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  in  reply  to  this 
query  informed  me  that  public  instruction  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  aims  to  give  every  boy  and  girl  a  common  school 
education  in  English  and  at  the  same  time  to  teach  him  to 
do  something  useful  with  his  hands.  Emphasis  might  well 
be  placed  upon  the  words,  "to  teach  him  to  do  something 
useful  with  his  hands, ' '  as  the  following  incident  will  attest. 
A  certain  woman  teacher  applied  to  the  Director  of  Educa- 
tion for  home  leave.  The  regulations  would  not  permit  its 
being  granted  so  she  was  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  Secretary 
of  Public  Instruction  who,  after  telling  her  that  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  spare  any  of  the  American  teachers, 
asked  her  what  subject  she  was  teaching.  When  she  replied 
that  she  was  teaching  Roman  history  he  retorted  as  quick 
as  a  flash,  "Yes,  you  may  go  and  stay  away  as  long  as  you 
please. ' ' 

The  Filipino  is  accused  of  being  hopelessly  indolent. 
The  public  schools  are  striving  first  to  eradicate  the  word 
hopelessly  from  this  accusation  and  secondly  to  substitute 
the  word  industrious  for  indolent.  Indolence  as  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  Filipino  is  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the 
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tropics  afford  him  the  bare  necessities  of  life  without  the 
expenditure  of  great  labor,  thereby  breeding  improvidence, 
and  to  the  policy  of  the  church  under  the  Spanish  regime 
whereby  he  was  taught  that  the  bulk  of  the  fruits  of  his 
labor  should  be  dedicated  to  the  church.  After  the  church 
had  exacted  its  mite  the  man  who  worked  found  himself 
no  better  off  than  his  lazy  brother.  Thus  the  incentive  to 
labor  was  gone.  To  the  Filipino,  education  was  a  means 
whereby  he  might  be  lifted  above  the  necessity  of  physical 
labor,  a  conception  not  uncommon  to  the  Orient.  To  go  to 
school  meant  to  him  to  don  a  white  collar  and  be  a  gentle- 
man. An  army  of  seven  hundred  American  teachers  and 
eighty-five  hundred  Filipino  teachers  is  now  directing  its 
energies  toward  breaking  down  these  baneful  traditions. 
The  Filipino  is  being  taught  the  dignity  of  labor.  This  is 
what  the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  meant  when  he 
said  ' '  at  the  same  time  to  teach  them  to  do  something  useful 
with  their  hands." 

Much  is  being  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  en- 
courage thrift  and  saving  among  the  school  boys  and  girls, 
which  is  not  an  easy  matter,  considering  that  the  Filipinos 
are,  to  a  unit,  given  to  gambling  and  that  the  parents,  rich 
and  poor  alike,  are  so  indulgent  with  their  children  as  to 
give  them  money  almost  every  day  with  which  to  purchase 
food,  candy,  and  toys.  A  visitor  to  the  primary  or  intermed- 
iate school  in  the  Philippines  will  now  often  see  inscribed 
on  the  blackboard  of  the  schoolroom  such  a  statement  as 

"The  pupils  of  this  class  have  deposited  pesos in  the 

Postal-Savings  Bank."  Prizes  and  banners  are  awarded 
to  encourage  children  making  the  deposits.  Last  year  a 
special  competition  of  this  sort  was  inaugurated.  Certain 
Americans  contributed  substantial  prizes.  According  to 
the  rules  of  the  competition  only  money  which  had  actually 
been  earned  by  the  pupils  during  the  six  months  of  the 
competition  could  be  deposited.  The  total  number  of  de- 
positors, including  native  teachers  and  pupils,  was  13,728, 
and  the  total  amount  deposited  was  pesos  33,582.02.     The 
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parents  as  well  as  the  children  are  beginning  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  if  they  take  care  of  the  one-time  insignificant 
pennies  the  dollars  will  take  care  of  themselves.  The  habit 
of  gambling  which  a  few  years  ago  was  common  among  all 
school  children  has  now  almost  disappeared.  Parents  are 
thanking  the  teachers  for  establishing  banks  in  the  schools. 
Although  the  year  1911  witnessed  the  inauguration  of 
the  University  of  the  Philippines  and  although  the  public 
school  system  provides  thirty-eight  high  schools  with  a  total 
enrollment  during  1911  of  three  thousand  students,  yet  the 
energies  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  are  for  the  most  part 
expended  upon  the  primary  and  intermediate  schools.  The 
returns  for  the  year  1911  show  245  intermediate  schools 
with  25,000  pupils  and  4,121  primary  schools  with  425,000 
pupils  as  the  average  monthly  enrollment.  The  American 
administration  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  expending  on 
public  instruction  annually,  $1.00,  Mexican  currency,  for 
each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  islands.  (The  entire 
administrative  expenses  in  the  islands  is  met  by  the  islands' 
revenues.)  Japan  expends  about  the  same  per  capita  sum 
on  education,  while  the  British  government  in  India  expends 
for  a  similar  purpose  less  than  one-tenth  of  this  amount. 
In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  no  fees 
are  exacted  from  the  pupils  attending  any  of  the  public 
schools  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Of  the  $7,000,000,  Mexican 
currency,  expended  during  the  year  1911  upon  public  in- 
struction in  the  Philippines,  65  per  cent  went  for  primary 
schools,  30  per  cent  for  intermediate,  and  5  per  cent  for 
secondary  education.  Thus  95  per  cent  of  the  expenditures 
for  public  instruction  in  the  Philippines  are  devoted  to 
elementary  education.  Of  the  $7,000,000  expended,  the 
insular  treasury  paid  61  per  cent,  the  municipalities  36  per 
cent,  and  the  provincial  treasuries  3  per  cent.  The  average 
annual  cost  for  a  pupil  for  the  primary  course  is  pesos 
11.00,  for  the  intermediate  course  pesos  95.00,  and  for  the 
secondary  school  pesos  120.00,  thus  making  an  average  of 
$16.00,  iMexican  currency,  for  a  pupil  for  a  year  for  the 
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entire  school  system.  The  average  cost  for  a  pupil  for  a 
year  in  the  United  States  is  four  times  this  amount. 

Naturally  we  are  now  interested  to  know  what  sort  of 
an  education  the  Philippine  people  receive  in  return  for 
the  money  expended.  The  Philippines  comprise  3,000 
islands  with  an  aggregate  area  of  115,000  square  miles, 
which  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  British  Isles  (121,000). 
Geographically  as  well  as  ethnologically  the  Philippines 
belong  to  the  Malay  archipelago.  Geographical  conditions 
are  such  as  to  make  school  work  difficult  of  administration. 
For  instance  the  northernmost  school  in  the  islands  is  located 
on  the  Island  of  Batan,  135  miles  south  of  Formosa,  while 
the  most  .southerly  is  in  the  Sulu  archipelago,  over  1000 
miles  distant.  The  plan  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  to 
establish  public  schools  of  a  standard  type  on  every  popu- 
lated island  and  in  all  the  important  small  towns  through- 
out the  islands.    This  plan  is  now  nearly  realized. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  is  represented  on  the  Philip- 
pine Commission  by  the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction. 
The  administrative  work  of  the  bureau  is  under  the 
supervision  of  a  Director  of  Education.  The  archipelago  is 
divided  into  thirty-six  educational  divisions,  each  of  which 
is  under  the  supervision  of  an  American  division  super- 
intendent. There  is  an  army  of  nine  thousand  teachers 
engaged  in  the  task  of  moulding  the  little  brown  brother 
into  an  industrious  human  being;  of  this  number  seven 
hundred  are  Americans,  the  majority  of  whom  are  college 
graduates.  One-third  of  the  American  teachers  scattered 
over  the  islands  teaching  and  directing  the  work  of  native 
teachers  are  women.  Likewise  nearly  one-third  of  the 
eighty-four  hundred  Filipino  teachers  are  women.  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  educational  bureau  to  give  Filipino  teachers 
of  superior  attainments  an  opportunity  to  render  service  to 
the  full  measure  of  their  capacity.  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
Japanese  administration  in  Formosa,  where  there  is  a  popu- 
lation of  three  million  Chinese,  to  maintain  Japanese  as 
head  teachers  in  all  the  public  schools,  primary  and  ad- 
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vanced.  Primary  instruction  in  the  Philippines,  except  in 
a  few  special  schools,  is  conducted  entirely  by  Filipino 
teachers,  and  the  bureau  expects  within  a  few  years  to  have 
to  depend  entirely  upon  Filipino  teachers  in  the  inter- 
mediate schools  as  well,  which  will  mean  that  American 
instructors  will  then  be  found  only  in  secondary  and 
special  schools.  The  Filipino  teacher  is  proving  to  be 
industrious,  ambitious,  and  efficient.  The  average  salary 
for  the  native  teachers  in  the  higher  grades  is  pesos  44  per 
month,  for  those  in  the  primary  grades  pesos  18  per  month. 
Under  the  Spanish  regime  their  salaries  averaged  from 
pesos  2  to  2.50  per  month  without  board.  Vacation  assem- 
blies are  held  one  month  each  year  in  the  Philippine  Normal 
School,  where  native  teachers  may  receive  advanced  instruc- 
tion and  prepare  for  better  work.  During  the  year  1911, 
nearly  one  thousand  teachers  from  thirty-six  school  divisions 
were  in  attendance  at  the  vacation  assembly  in  ]\Ianila,  the 
government  having  arranged  for  their  transportation.  A 
normal  institute  was  also  held  at  Cebu  for  the  teachers  of  the 
southern  provinces.  Provincial  institutes  are  held  annually 
throughout  other  of  the  provinces.  I  attended  several  of  the 
sessions  of  the  Manila  vacation  assembly  and  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  note  the  earnestness  which  characterized  the 
work  of  the  student  teachers.  I  was  asked  to  visit  a  singing 
class  at  this  institute  and  expected  to  hear  such  songs  as 
"Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean,"  etc.,  but  was  instead 
treated  to  a  rehearsal  of  Handel's  "Messiah"  by  a  chorus 
of  sixty  voices,  all  native  teachers.  The  Filipinos  are  dis- 
tinctly fond  of  music  and  instruction  in  this  important 
branch  obtains  throughout  the  entire  school  system.  During 
the  past  year  an  aggregate  of  six  thousand  native  teachers 
were  in  attendance  at  the  normal  institutes  throughout  the 
islands. 

For  the  special  training  of  native  teachers  there  is  a 
normal  school  at  Manila.  It  is  a  beautiful  concrete  build- 
ing costing  pesos  450,000.  A  girls'  dormitory  costing  pesos 
275,000  is  being  constructed  of  reinforced  concrete  and  will 
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house  the  girl  students  of  the  normal  school,  who  come  from 
all  the  provinces.  Last  year's  normal  graduating  class  was 
fifty-five,  while  that  for  1912  will  be  considerably  larger. 
The  Philippine  legislature  appropriates  each  year  a  sub- 
stantial sum  for  the  maintenance  of  student  scholarships 
for  deserving  students  of  the  normal  school. 

The  Filipino  child  who  attends  school  regularly  can 
have  an  average  of  two  hundred  school  days,  which  is  con- 
siderably more  schooling  in  the  course  of  a  year  than  obtains 
in  America. 

The  purposes  of  primary  schools  are  to  give  the  children 
a  working  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  to  accord 
them  some  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  geography,  government, 
sanitation,  and  hygiene  and  the  standards  of  right  conduct, 
and  to  give  at  least  such  industrial  training  as  will  assist 
them  in  later  years  to  earn  a  better  livelihood  than  had  they 
not  attended  public  schools.  When  it  is  considered  that 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  all  the  children  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  Philippines  are  accredited  to  the  primary 
schools  and  that  but  comparatively  few  get  beyond  the 
primary  grades,  we  can  well  understand  the  importance 
which  the  Bureau  of  Education  attaches  to  the  four  years 
of  primary  instruction. 

The  primary  grades  also  provide  instruction  in  music. 
In  arithmetic  the  pupils  who  have  completed  the  four-year 
primary  course  have  had  instruction  in  buying  and  selling, 
loans  and  commissions,  postal  savings,  bank  accounts,  and 
simple  bookkeeping.  In  industrial  arts  they  have  had  prac- 
tical work  in  hat  making,  in  weaving  mats  and  baskets, 
including  a  knowledge  of  the  materials  from  which  these 
are  made  and  of  the  technique  of  the  art  itself,  in  addition 
to  which  practical  instruction  in  farming,  horticulture,  and 
tool-work  have  been  given  them.  Primary  school  tool-work 
implies  the  construction  of  crude  furniture,  the  repair  of 
fences,  bridges,  houses,  etc.  For  primary  school  girls  prac- 
tical courses  in  housekeeping,  cooking,  sewing,  weaving, 
home  nursing,  and  sanitation  are  prescribed.      One  of  the 
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problems  with  which  the  primary  school  has  to  contend  is 
the  malnutrition  of  the  Filipino  pupil,  especially  in  the 
larger  cities.  School  children  were  given  money  by  the 
parents  to  purchase  their  breakfasts  and  luncheons  on  the 
streets.  Instead  of  buying  substantial,  nourishing  foods, 
the  children  were  accustomed  to  buy  candy  and  fancy  foods, 
in  fact  the  parents  themselves  seem  to  have  no  conception 
of  how  properly  to  prepare  the  rice,  fish,  fruits,  and  beans 
making  up  their  diet.  Thus  the  children  were  coming  to 
school  poorly  nourished,  hence  absolutely  unfit  to  do  the 
work  expected  of  them.  The  school  authorities  in  the  larger 
cities  are  meeting  the  problem  by  the  establishment  of 
kitchens  on  the  school  premises,  where  nourishing  foods  are 
prepared  and  sold  to  the  children  at  cost.  The  courses  in 
cooking  prescribed  for  the  girls  in  the  primary  grades  are 
assisting  to  teach  the  girls  to  make  the  family's  every-day 
food  wholesome  and  palatable. 

Probably  the  most  unique  feature  of  the  educational 
work  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is  that  which  makes  the 
intermediate  grades  specialized  courses.  Thus  the  pupil  in 
the  fifth  year  of  his  schooling  may  elect  one  of  the  following 
six  courses  of  study. 

1.  General  course  leading  directly  and  normally  to  the 
high  school. 

2.  A  trade  course  designed  to  prepare  the  student  as 
an  artisan. 

3.  A  farming  course  consisting  of  agricultural  work  and 
gardening. 

4.  A  normal  course  to  prepare  teachers  for  primary 
schools. 

5.  A  business  course  as  preparation  for  office  work. 

6.  A  course  in  housekeeping  and  household  arts  designed 
to  give  practical  instruction  in  home-making. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  justifies  its  introduction  of 
specialized  work  in  the  intermediate  schools  on  the  con- 
tention that  but  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  or  one  in  two  hun- 
dred pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
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pass  beyond  the  intermediate  grades,  hence  they  feel  it 
incumbent  upon  them  to  give  the  pupils  an  education  which 
will  fit  them  for  something  definite  while  they  have  them 
in  hand,  rather  than  give  them  a  training  designed  only 
to  prepare  them  for  advanced  work  which  but  a  fractional 
per  cent  ever  take.  In  other  words,  the  bureau  does  not 
believe  in  sacrificing  the  welfare  of  two  hundred  pupils  for 
that  of  one  out  of  this  number  who  would  enter  upon  high 
school  work.  As  noted  above,  those  who  would  prepare  for 
secondary  school  work  are  privileged  to  elect  the  general 
course  designed  for  high  school  preparation.  Each  inter- 
mediate school  is  designed  to  have  a  shop,  a  school  garden 
or  farm,  and  a  domestic  science  building  or  model  native 
cottage  in  addition  to  an  athletic  field.  The  boy  or  girl 
who  completes  the  three-year  course  in  the  intermediate 
school  has  prepared  himself  or  herself  for  work  as  a  teacher 
or  nurse  or  housekeeper  or  blacksmith  or  carpenter  or 
farmer  or  office  employee  or  for  entrance  to  the  high  school, 
depending  on  the  course  he  may  have  elected.  Thus  far, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  been 
graduated  from  the  intermediate  schools  have  received 
immediate  and  remunerative  employment.  In  the  enroll- 
ment in  the  intermediate  schools  the  boys  outnumber  the 
girls  three  to  one,  whereas  in  the  primary  schools  the  ratio 
is  but  two  to  one. 

As  in  the  primary  and  intermediate  schools,  the  courses 
of  study  in  the  high  schools  are  also  designed  for  the  special 
needs  of  the  Filipino  without  any  reference  to  courses 
offered  in  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States.  Special 
emphasis  in  the  four-year  high  school  courses  is  placed 
upon  written  and  spoken  English,  local  commercial  geo- 
graphy, and  economic  conditions  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  more  time  is  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  colonial  govern- 
ment and  administration  than  to  the  teaching  of  Roman 
and  Greek  history;  thus  the  high  school  aims  to  prepare 
Filipino  young  men  and  women  for  leadership  among  their 
own  people.    In  1911,  there  were  2963  students  enrolled  in 
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the  38  public  high  schools  scattered  throughout  the  islands, 
staffed  with  118  American  and  15  Filipino  teachers.  In 
the  245  intermediate  schools  in  the  islands,  with  25,000 
pupils,  there  are  295  American  and  366  Filipino  teachers, 
and  in  the  4121  primary  schools  with  an  annual  enrollment 
of  580,000  pupils,  we  find  15  American  and  7588  Filipino 
teachers. 

The  high  school  pupil  may  prepare  himself  for  matricu- 
lation in  the  University  of  the  Philippines,  where  tuition 
is  also  free.  During  the  early  years  of  the  American  occu- 
pation a  number  of  Filipino  students  were  maintained  at 
government  expense  in  American  secondary  schools  and 
colleges.  In  all  two  hundred  Filipinos  were  thus  educated 
in  American  higher  schools.  But  now  with  the  improve- 
ments in  secondary  education  in  the  Philippines  and  the 
establishment  of  the  University  of  the  Philippines  ample 
opportunities  are  accorded  the  ambitious  Filipino  to  com- 
plete his  education  in  the  islands  at  less  cost  to  the  govern- 
ment and  under  environments  more  favorable  for  his 
future  career  among  his  own  people.  The  University  of 
the  Philippines  assumes  control  of  the  Philippine  College 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  with  its  beautiful  reinforced  con- 
crete buildings  and  laboratory  facilities  for  two  hundred 
students.  The  new  Philippine  Civil  Hospital  recently  com- 
pleted at  a  cost  of  nearly  a  million  pesos  is  connected  with 
the  medical  school.  Another  department  of  the  University 
of  the  Philippines  is  the  college  of  agriculture  with  its 
agricultural  experiment  station,  covering  in  all  several 
hundred  acres  of  land.  A  school  of  forestry  is  included  in 
the  courses  in  the  college  of  agriculture.  One  hundred 
pupils  are  now  in  attendance  at  the  college  of  agriculture. 
The  University  also  provides  a  veterinary  college,  a  college 
of  engineering,  a  college  of  philosophy,  science,  and  letters, 
and  a  school  of  fine  arts.  Last  year  703  students  matricu- 
lated in  the  school  of  fine  arts.  Thus  the  University  is 
preparing  to  furnish  ample  facilities  to  the  Filipino  youth 
for  university  training. 
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Among  the  special  schools  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  are  the  Philippine  Normal  School, 
the  Philippine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades,  the  Philippine 
School  of  Commerce,  the  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind,  and 
the  schools  for  the  non-Christian  tribers.  As  the  normal 
school  aims  to  equip  young  Filipinos  as  superior  teachers 
for  the  public  schools,  its  curricula  are  planned  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  the  schools  of  the  islands. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  makes  the  following  state- 
ment in  regard  to  the  Philippine  School  of  Arts  and 
Trades :  ' '  Trade  and  manual  training  schools  are  being 
established  at  the  provincial  capitals  and  industrial  work 
of  varied  character  is  being  introduced  into  all  primary 
and  intermediate  schools.  It  is  desired  to  make  the  Philip- 
pine School  of  Arts  and  Trades  the  active  center  of  the 
system  of  industrial  instruction  for  the  islands.  Each 
department  will  serve  as  a  model  for  all  schools  under- 
taking similar  work  throughout  the  provinces.  Further- 
more, in  this  center  Filipino  instructors  must  be  prepared 
in  the  various  lines  to  go  out  into  the  field  as  specialists 
to  introduce  and  develop  in  their  respective  towns  the  work 
in  which  they  attain  proficiency.  That  is,  the  Trade  School 
in  Manila  is  to  be  the  central  normal  industrial  school  of 
the  Philippines."  The  work  of  this  school  includes  prac- 
tical courses  in  blacksmithing,  machine-shop  and  bench  iron- 
work, carpentering,  carriage  building,  automobile  operation 
and  repairing,  pottery,  glass  and  porcelain  manufacture, 
the  designing  and  manufacturing  of  textiles  from  Philip- 
pine fibers,  hand  and  loom  weaving,  carving  and  modeling, 
furniture  construction  from  bamboo  and  Philippine  woods, 
hat  making,  basket  and  mat  weaving,  etc. 

A  new  building  is  planned  for  the  Philippine  School  of 
Arts  and  trades  to  cost  pesos  400,000.  It  will  be  con- 
structed of  reinforced  concrete  and  steel  and  contain  the 
most  modern  machine-shop  equipment.  In  addition  to  this 
Trade  School  at  INIanila,  there  are  five  other  special  trade 
schools  scattered  throughout  the  provinces.     These  trade 
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schools  have  eighty  teachers  and  850  pupils.  Last  year  the 
total  value  of  the  articles  manufactured  by  them  was 
pesos  60,000. 

While  the  curricula  of  the  public  schools  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  may  be  adversely  criticised  in  that  they  pro- 
vide no  systematic  courses  in  physical  culture  and  body 
training,  yet  much  is  being  done  toward  improving  the 
physical  condition  of  the  Filipino  boys  and  girls  by  the 
encouragement  of  athletic  games  and  sports  throughout  the 
schools.  The  American  soldier  introduced  baseball  into  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  the  American  school  teacher  has 
been  teaching  the  game  to  the  Filipino  boys.  This  American 
national  game  is  now  played  by  the  school  boys  throughout 
the  whole  archipelago.  The  cockpit,  the  old-time  common 
sport  of  the  Filipino,  is  rapidly  being  replaced  by  the 
cleaner,  more  manly  sport  of  baseball,  for  the  natives,  old 
and  young,  of  both  sexes,  take  a  keen  interest  in  the  inter- 
village  games,  and  sometimes  the  entire  population  of  a 
district  is  in  attendance.  Interschool  field  sports  are 
also  very  popular  with  the  masses.  The  new  athletic  and 
sporting  spirit  thus  enkindled  in  the  boys  and  girls  of 
the  public  schools  throughout  the  islands  is  creating  new 
ideals  of  conduct  and  making  for  strength  of  character. 
One  of  the  provinces.  Occidental  Negros,  had  during  the 
past  year  110  organized  school  baseball  teams  with  12,000 
boys  playing  the  game  regularly  on  the  teams,  in  addition 
to  which  there  was  a  still  larger  number  in  the  province 
engaged  in  the  sport  in  a  less  systematic  way.  Similar  con- 
ditions exist  in  others  of  the  provinces.  Each  year  at  the 
Manila  Carnival  the  winning  track  and  baseball  teams  of 
the  provinces  assemble  in  Manila  for  a  general  athletic 
meet.  Last  year  the  public  schools  sent  ten  baseball  teams 
and  260  athletes  to  take  part  in  the  carnival  competitions. 
Gradually  the  school  girls  are  taking  to  basketball  and  tennis, 
and  the  Educational  Bureau  is  doing  everything  possible  to 
encourage  the  girls  as  well  as  the  boys  in  games  and  field 
sports.    Although  holiday  excursions  of  teachers  and  pupils 
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into  the  country  are  not  indulged  in  to  the  admirable  extent 
to  which  this  form  of  recreation  is  utilized  in  the  schools 
of  Japan  and  Germany,  yet  the  educational  authorities  in 
the  Philippines  encourage  them  and  deem  them  highly 
beneficial. 

During  the  Spanish  regime  the  Filipino  lad  attended 
school  much  as  the  Chinese  lad  did  under  the  old  order  in 
China.  Comparatively  few  had  the  privilege  of  going  to 
school  and  those  who  were  enrolled  in  the  schools  attended 
without  regularity  or  punctuality.  Instruction  was  indi- 
vidual rather  than  collective,  presumably  for  the  reason 
that  upon  no  two  successive  days  would  the  same  pupils  be 
in  attendance;  thus  the  children  w^ere  privileged  to  attend 
when  their  parents  saw  fit  to  send  them,  which  undoubtedly 
pleased  the  latter  very  much.  It  is  only  very  gradually 
that  the  Filipino  parents  are  learning  the  necessity  of  regu- 
larity and  punctuality  in  attendance  at  schools.  Over  six 
hundred  thousand  Filipino  children  were  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools  in  1911,  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  islands' 
school  population.  Were  they  all  to  attend  regularly,  the 
facilities  for  handling  them  would  be  entirely  inadequate. 
As  it  is  but  thirty  per  cent  of  the  islands'  school  population 
is  in  constant,  regular  attendance  at  the  schools.  While  the 
authorities  are  not  prepared  to  recommend  that  education 
be  made  compulsory  in  the  islands,  yet  they  are  desirous 
that  legislation  be  enacted  making  it  compulsory  for  those 
enrolled  to  attend  regularly.  The  bureau  is  striving  to 
have  one-third  of  the  school  population  in  constant  actual 
attendance  at  school.  By  so  doing  the  present  generation 
may  be  given  the  essentials  of  an  education  within  a  decade 
and,  by  1950,  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  islands'  entire 
population  will  have  become  literate.  The  little  brown 
brother  should  then  be  able  to  read  his  ballot  and  cast  a 
fairly  intelligent  vote. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  educational  work  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  especially  as  regards  that  of  the  primary 
and  intermediate  grades,  is  the  fact  that  the  text-books  have 
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been  prepared  especially  for  the  Filipino  pupils  by  men  and 
women  who  have  had  active  service  in  the  field.  Text-books 
in  arithmetic  include  problems  which  arise  in  the  school 
shop.  Those  in  cooking  deal  with  products  raised  in  the 
school  gardens.  The  readers  contain  much  material  descrip- 
tive of  the  material  used  in  mat  and  hat  making,  in  weav- 
ing, etc.  It  would  be  impossible  in  this  brief  treatment  of 
the  Philippine  school  system  to  describe  fully  the  many 
admirable  features  of  the  text-books  in  use  in  the  elementary 
schools.  The  titles  of  a  few  of  the  books  edited  for  the 
Philippine  primary  and  intermediate  schools  will  serve  to 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  texts  in  general 
use.    These  are : 

1.  Primer  of  Philippine  Agriculture. 

2.  Physiology  mid  Hygiene. 

3.  Primer  of  Sanitation. 

4.  Housekeeping  and  Household  Arts. 

5.  Domestic  Science. 

6.  School  and  House  Gardening. 

7.  Philippine  Hats  and  Hat-Making. 

8.  Lace  Making  and  Embroidery. 

9.  Constructive  Lessons  in  English. 

10.  A  Commercial  Geography  of  the  Philippines. 

11.  Rights  and  Duties  of  Citizens. 

The  questions  of  sanitation,  lighting,  ventilation,  choice 
of  building  materials,  and  the  erection  of  buildings  com- 
mensurate with  the  limited  financial  resources  of  the  people 
have  all  had  the  consideration  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
which  has  now  devised  a  type  of  building  admirably  adapted 
to  the  conditions  peculiar  to  the  islands.  The  bureau  has 
adopted  "Standard  plans  based  upon  the  unit  system  of 
construction  which  allow  additions  to  be  made  as  necessity 
may  demand  without  detracting  from  the  appearance  or 
utility  of  the  original  structure."  The  plans  provide  for 
buildings  of  from  two  to  ten  rooms.  Reinforced  concrete 
combined  with  good  constructive  timber  and  galvanized 
iron  for  roofing  are  used  in  constructing  these  buildings. 
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The  window-panes  are  made  of  abalone  shells,  thus  eradi- 
cating the  strong  glare  produced  by  the  light  of  the  tropics. 
The  spaces  between  the  floor  and  the  ground  and  the  ceiling 
and  roof  are  ventilated  in  a  most  generous  manner.  The 
school  site  is  chosen  with  great  care  as  regards  soil  con- 
ditions and  irrigation  for  the  school  farm  or  garden,  drain- 
age for  sanitation,  ample  space  for  shops  for  the  industrial 
work  and  a  house  for  domestic  science  instruction,  and 
grounds  for  athletic  purposes.  Much  attention  is  bestowed 
upon  the  care  and  beautifying  of  the  school  premises.  The 
governor-general  during  the  past  few  years  has  awarded 
prizes  to  the  schools  in  each  province  showing  the  greatest 
improvement  in  beautifying  their  premises.  One  day  each 
year  is  set  aside  by  the  bureau  for  the  observance  of  Arbor 
Day.  In  many  instances  remarkable  enthusiasm  has  been 
displayed  by  both  teachers  and  pupils  in  celebrating  this 
event.  Preparations  are  often  made  weeks  ahead.  Last 
year  on  Arbor  Day  no  less  than  six  hundred  thousand  trees 
were  planted  by  the  children  of  the  public  schools,  under 
the  direction  of  their  teachers.  More  than  half  of  these 
trees  were  reported  six  months  later  as  thriving. 

I  have  attempted  in  the  course  of  this  paper  to  convey 
to  your  minds  a  general  idea  of  the  educational  work  being 
done  by  the  American  administration  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  The  uniue  feature,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  educa- 
tional work  as  now  being  conducted  is  the  admirable  manner 
in  which  industrial  training  is  interwoven  into  the  whole 
system  of  elementary  instruction.  Although  the  Filipino 
pupil  is  receiving  a  sound,  sensible  common  school  educa- 
tion, he  is  at  the  same  time  learning  to  do  something  useful 
with  his  hands.  One  has  only  to  visit  the  annual  Philippine 
Carnival  to  have  his  eyes  opened  to  the  remarkable  work 
being  done  in  the  industrial  education  of  the  Filipino.  Ten 
thousand  articles,  valued  at  pesos  20,000,  the  products  of 
the  classes  in  industrial  training  from  the  schools  through- 
out the  archipelago  were  exhibited  at  the  carnival  of  1911. 
Half  of  these  were  sold  to  carnival  visitors.    The  provincial 
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school  of  Pampango  exhibited  six  hundred  samples  of 
jellies,  jams,  and  preserves  made  from  Philippine  fruits,  an 
indication  of  practical  work  in  developing  new  articles  of 
diet  for  the  Filipino  home. 

A  school  farm  from  one  of  the  non-Christian  provinces 
exhibited  a  crop  of  vegetables  superior  in  size  and  quality 
to  anything  ever  appearing  in  Manila  markets. 

The  exhibits  of  embroidery  and  laces  made  in  the  prim- 
ary and  intermediate  schools  were  most  extensive  and  of 
high  quality. 

The  schools  also  exhibited  furniture  made  of  the  beauti- 
ful Philippine  hard  woods  and  superior  in  workmanship 
and  design  to  the  articles  manufactured  by  private  concerns 
in  Manila. 

More  than  half  of  the  desks  and  tables  in  the  primary 
schools  throughout  the  islands  have  been  made  by  the  pupils. 
School  boys  all  over  the  Philippines  wear  hats  which  they 
made  under  class-room  instruction.  Over  a  million  Philip- 
pine hats  were  exported  during  1911,  an  increase  of  four 
hundred  thousand  over  the  exports  of  the  previous  year,  the 
increase  due  to  the  activity  in  hat  making  in  the  schools. 
The  primary  schools  of  the  Albay  Province  are  able  to 
deliver  one  thousand  salable  baskets  at  a  month's  notice. 
In  one  of  the  finest  orange  growing  districts  in  the  islands, 
the  people  were  accustomed  to  purchase  their  baskets  for 
shipping  oranges  from  a  neighboring  province.  The 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  in  this  di.strict  learned  from 
the  towns  where  the  baskets  were  made,  the  manner  of 
construction,  and  taught  it  to  the  children  so  that  now  the 
district  makes  its  own  baskets.  Through  a  school  in  one  of 
the  provinces  the  slipper-making  industry  was  introduced 
into  that  section  with  the  result  that  pesos  4000  of  slippers 
were  sold  there  last  year.  As  a  direct  result  of  school 
influence  over  1000  gardens  were  established  among  the 
people  of  Union  Province,  resulting  in  the  introduction  of 
manj^  new  fruits  and  vegetables  into  this  province.  The 
total  value  of  all  articles  manufactured  in  the  primarj^ 
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manual  training  courses  during  the  year  1911  was  pesos 
20,000  of  which  pesos  15,000  worth  were  sold.  In  the 
intermediate  industrial  courses  for  the  year  1911,  pesos 
40,000  worth  of  articles  were  manufactured  of  which  pesos 
35,000  worth  were  sold.  In  Manila  one  will  find  that  prac- 
tically all  of  the  repair  work  for  the  six  hundred  to  eight 
hundred  automobiles  in  operation  there  is  done  at  the 
Philippine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades.  The  courses  in 
cooking  and  domestic  science  prescribed  for  the  girls  in  the 
primary  and  intermediate  schools  are  revolutionizing  the 
one-time  meagre  diet  of  the  Filipino  and  are  converting 
the  Philippine  dwelling-house  into  a  comfortable,  hygenic 
home. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  some  of  the  practical 
results  of  the  education  work  in  the  islands  and  the  way  in 
which  it  is  being  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  people.  The 
most  gratifying  feature  of  the  labors  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  is  that  the  natives  are  responding  in  a  most 
substantial  manner  to  the  efforts  being  bestowed  upon  them 
to  improve  their  condition.  The  people  although  poor  are 
sending  their  children  to  school  and  the  children  are  eager 
to  learn  and  to  apply  themselves  industriously  to  the  task 
of  securing  the  rudiments  of  an  education.  Judging  from 
present  indications,  if  the  present  system  of  education  is 
maintained  and  extended  along  the  same  sound  lines  which 
at  present  characterize  it,  one  could  safely  venture  the 
prophecy  that  by  the  year  1950  the  accusation  that  the 
Filipino  is  hopelessly  indolent  wiU  have  been  changed  to 
read  "The  Filipino  is  progressively  industrious."  What 
more  could  education  do  for  any  people? 


:' 
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MORE  VERSES  FROM  THE  SANSKRIT 


Arthur  W.  Ryder 


THE  THIEF'S  SONG 

(From  the  Chaura-panchasMTca  of  the  poet  Bilhana,  who  lived  in 
Kashmir  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  thief  has  stolen  a  princess' 
heart,  and  has  been  thrown  into  prison,  on  the  discovery  of  the 
intrigue,  by  the  irate  father.  While  waiting  the  king's  pleasure, 
he  writes  his  song,  which  comes  to  the  royal  ear,  procuring  him 
liberty  and  the  legitimation  of  his  love.  The  verbal  trick  of  the 
translation  is  found  also  in  the  Sanskrit.) 

As  then  she  was,  I  think  of  her  today: 

The  face  that  blossomed  as  she  woke  from  sleep. 

The  slender  waist,  the  golden  champaks  gay. 
The  self -surrendering  love;   and  I  must  weep 
For  magic  happiness  I  could  not  keep. 

If  I  could  see  her  once  again   today. 
Fair   as   the   moon,   as   beautifully   pale. 

Full-bosomed,  love-sick,  bearing  queenly   sway 
O  'er  youth  and  charm,  that  only  would  avail 
To  heal  my  fever,  and  to  make  me  hale. 

If  I  could  see  her  lotus-eyes  today, 

The  breast  that  into  sloping  shoulders  slips, 

Would  I  not  clasp  her  in  my  arms  straightway 
And  drink  the  maddening  honey  of  her  lips. 
Drunk  like  the  bee  that  from  the  lotus  sips! 

In   prison   I   remember   her   today: 

Dark   curls  against  the  pallor  of  her  cheek; 

The  soft  resistance  as  she  strove  to  stay 
My  eager  love  with  arms  around  my  neck — 
Yet  shamed,  and  even  in  her  resisting,  meek. 
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Awaiting  death,  I  think  of  her  today, 

Of  her  sweet  face,  her  timid,  downward  glance, 

Her  eyes  that  in  their  restlessness  betray 

The  madness  of  love  's  long  and  waking  trance — 
Queen-swan  among  love's  flowering  lily-plants! 

A  vision  comes  to   comfort  me  today, 

A  slender  form  that  gives  to  dance  a  grace 

Unknown    before   with    beauties   that    obey 
Love's  bidding,  and  a  pale  but  shining  face, 
And  earrings  that  in  air  strange  patterns  trace. 

Here,  chained  and  fettered,  I  recall  today 
The  slender  form,  eyes  veiled  in  modest  fear, 

The  wine-sweet  lips  I  kissed  in  loving  play, 
The  musk,  the  saffron  of  my  own  Kashmir, 
Betel,  and  camphor,  that  to  her  were  dear. 

The   crowning   moment   I   recall   today, 
With  all  her  soul  is  given  to  my  lips, 

When,  clad  in  love's  warm,  golden,  glad  array, 
My  darling  from  the  hated  palace  slips, 
Like  to  the  moon  delivered  from  eclipse. 

But  slighter  joys  are  in  my  mind  today. 

How  once  a  lovers'  quarrel  checked  our  glee; 

Then  when  I  sneezed,  the  princess  would  not  say 
"God  bless  you!  "  but  with  silent  coquetry 
Stuck  blossoms  in  her  hair,  to  madden  me. 

I  seem  to  see  her  lovely  breast  today, 

The  skirt  that  tripped  her  quick  steps  on  the  floor. 

The  glance  that  modesty  would  lead  astray 
And  love  bring  back  to  me,  the  lips  grown  sore 
Because  I  would  be  kissing  evermore. 

I  see  her  gold-bespangled  dress  today 

Held  as  a  frail  defending  shield,  the  pain 

Of  my  too-eager  passion  to  allay, 

Clutched  tightly  as  she  struggles  once  again 
For  very  shame  to  leave  me — but  in  vain. 
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And  I  remember  in  my  cell  today 

How  she  would  come  to  find  me  through  the  night, 

Guided  by  beams  illumining  her  way 

From  lamps  that  glitter  with  a  gemlike  light 

On  her  shamed  face,  and  mine  with  kindness  bright. 

I  hear  thy  echoing  laugh,  my  love,  today; 
I  see  thy  bosom  quiver  in  sheer  glee; 

I  see  the  necklace,  darting  beams  that  stray 
About  thy  neck;  sure,  Love  has  planted  thee 
Upon  a  hill,  his  bright  flower-flag  to  be! 

Yes,  I  can  hear  through  dungeon-walls  today 
Sweet  flatteries  of  thine,  when,  soon  or  late. 

Passion  grew  weary  in  its  house  of  clay; 
I  hear  the  parrot   quaintly   imitate, 
Learning  soft  words  to  utter  to  her  mate. 

Even  as   in  prison   I  recall  today 

The  limp,  surrendered  form,  the  luscious  hair. 

The  half-shut  eyes,  the  swanlike,  queenly  play 
In  love's  bright  lotus-pool,  I  cannot  bear. 
In  death  or  life,  to  be  without  her  there. 

If  I  could  see  her  once  again  today 

At  sunset,  see  her  fawnlike,  gracious  eyes, 

If  on  her  heavenly  bosom  I   could  lay 

My  cheek  and  rest — oh,  I  should  quite  despise 
The  saint,  the  king,  the  blest  in  Paradise. 

I  could  not,  if  I  would,  forget  today 

Even  for  a  moment,  such  a  wondrous  wife, 

So  young,  so  helpless  that  she  seems  to  pray 
For  pity,  stabbed  by  love  as  by  a  knife, 
Nearer  than  garments  are,  more  dear  than  life. 

Heroic  wisdom,  teach  me  how  today 

To  act,  to  save  a  life  than  life  more  dear, 

And  deeds  of  heaven's  heroes  to  outweigh; 
For  well  I  know  that  death  is  creeping  near, 
And  for  my  bride,  my  brave,  true  bride,  I  fear. 
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My  bride!     And  must  I  think  of  her  today 

With  bright  eyes  dimmed  by  sorrow  and  by  fears, 

With  light  feet  treading  slow  the  future  gray; 
I  hear  her  voice  come  stumblingly  through  tears, 
And  see  her  bowed  by  woe  through  endless  years. 

The  last  grim  moment  I  recall  today 

When  from  her  palace  slaves  that  seemed  to  be 

Eesistless  slaves  of  Death,  tore  me  away, 

And  all  her  prayers  for  me  were  vain;  yet  she 
Still  gazed  and  gazed.    That  gaze  still  tortures  me. 

I  think  of  her,  my  hope  of  life,  today. 

How  she  would  listen  with  her  mind  and  heart 

To  all  I  said.     My  maiden  young  and  gay, 
Thy  youth  was  mine  alone,  thine  artless  art. 
And  shall  be  mine  again,  though  death  us  part. 

And  I  recall  what  I  have  lost  today — 

How  she  would  move  in  such  sweet  perfume  clad 

That  bees  would  gather  round  her  cheek  alway; 
The   very  tinkle  that   her  bracelets  had 
When  she  would  fix  her  hair,  will  drive  me  mad. 

And  I  remember  woefully  today 

How  gently  I  would  waken  her,  while  she 

Would  shiver,  and  her  startled  eyes  would  stray, 
Unable  yet  our  love's  new  day  to  see — 
She  wakes,  starts  back,  then  recognizes  me. 

I  wonder,  as  I  think  of  her  today, 

If  she  be  heaven 's  queen  come  down  to  earth, 

Or  Shiva's  bride,  or  Vishnu's.     Or  she  may 

Be  God's  own  thought  of  beauty  in  mortal  birth, 
To  drive  men  mad  with  woman's  perfect  worth. 

There  is  no  man  that  lives  on  earth  today 

Who  could  depict  her;   none  but  me  has  seen 

Such  beauty.     Should  the  king  of  heaven  essay 
The  task,  with  memories  of  his  heavenly  queen. 
He  might  succeed.     None  other  could,  I  ween. 
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And  I  remember  in  my  cell  today 

How  she  would  stop  her  ears  in  graceful  fun. 

No  other  face  like  hers  is  lovely.     Yea, 
And  if  her  form  blots  out  beneath  the  sun 
All  other  beauty,  why,  what  harm  is  done? 

No  doubt  her  heavenly  features  keep  today 
The  pallid  splendor  of  the  autumn  moon. 

And  trip  the  saint  on  his  ascetic  way: 

Would  I  might  gain  the  glory  lost  so  soon. 
And  lose  no  more  forever  such  a  boon! 


Ah,  yes,  if  I  might  plunge  again  today 
Beneath  love's  waters  that  so  long  I  miss, 

Might   save  love's  lotus-blossom   from  decay 
And  share  with  her  the  heaven  of  a  kiss, 
I'd  give  my  life  for  one  such  moment's  bliss! 

Though  lovely  women  walk  the  world  today 
By  tens  of  thousands,  there  is  none  so  fair 

In   all  that   exhibition   and  display 

With  her  most  perfect  beauty  to  compare — 
This  is  my  consolation,  and  my  care. 

As  then  she  floated,  so  she  floats  today 

A   swan-queen,   down   the   river   of   my  mind 

O'er  waves  that  thrill  beneath  her  plumage  gay; 
She  leaves  my  admiration  far  behind, 
And  flying  dust  of  blossoms  turns  me  blind. 

In   sadness  I  remember  her  today. 

The  daughter  of  my  king,  whom  love  has  driven 

To  me  with  timid,  eager  eyes — then  say, 
Was  she  a  goddess,  or  a  nymph  of  heaven, 
Angel,  or  fairy,  to  my  longings  given? 

I  cannot  for  an  hour  forget  today 

From  dawn  until  the  evening  sinks  in  night 

How,  sleeping,  she  would  gather  beauty;  nay. 

Her  form  seemed  slenderer,  her  breast  more  white, 
Her  gems  more  radiant  yet,  by  morning's  light. 
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Her  golden  beauty  comes  to  me  today, 
Her  slow,  coquettish  grace,  as  she  would  lie 

In  shamed  humility  upon  her  eouch,  would  pray 
For  maddening  love  and  kisses.     Oh,  might  I 
Taste  that  elixir  now,  I  could  not  die. 

I  could  not  die,  might  I  enjoy  today 

That  bliss  so  deep  as  almost  to  be  woe; 

We  hardly  knew  if  it  were  war  or  play, 
So  fiercely  did  we  clasp  each  other,  so 
Fire-hot  with  passion  did  our  faces  glow. 

How   could   I,   after   that,   endure   today 
The   subtlest    fascinations   of   another? 

Far  rather  would  I  end  my  life  straightway; 

Come  quickly,  Death!     Come  as  a  kindly  brother, 
With  one  swift  act  my  spark  of  life  to  smother. 

God  Shiva  has  his  poison  even  today; 

The   ocean   guards   his   awful,   hidden   fire; 

The  tortoise  bears  upon  his  back  alway 
The  burden  of  the  earth.     However  dire 
The  things  they  love,  they  keep  what  they  desire. 


POT-EAR'S  AWAKENING 

(From  the  Ramayana.  When  the  giant  citadel  in  Ceylon  was 
invested  by  Rama  and  his  army,  the  giant  king  determined  to  call 
to  his  assistance  his  most  redoubtable  subject.  Pot-ear.  This  giant 
was  normally  awake  only  one  day  every  six  months.  He  must 
therefore  be  awakened  before  he  can  employ  his  great  strength  and 
courage  in  the  giant  cause.) 

They  started  forth,  the  giant  band 
Obedient  to  their  king's  command. 
With  flesh  and  blood  as  tempting  food. 
With  wreaths  and  perfumes,  sweet  and  good. 

And   so   they  came   to   Pot-ear's   door, 
Where  stretched  the  cave  a  league  and  more 
On  every  side,  where  blossoms  sweet 
Poured  fragrance  forth,  a  guest  to  greet. 
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And  all  that  mighty  giant  band 
Before   his   snoring   scarce   could   stand; 
They   tottered,   but   with   spirit   brave 
They  fought   their  way  into   the   cave. 

There  Pot-ear  stretched  this  way  and  that 
Just  like  a  mountain  tumbled  flat, 
Hideous  in  his  slumber  deep, 
For  he  was  very  sound  asleep. 

They  saw  him  bristle,   saw   him   shake; 
They   heard  him   hissing  like   a   snake; 
They  felt  his  breathing  like  a  storm 
That  blew  them  from  his  ugly  form. 

They  saw  his  nostrils  sink  and  swell. 
His  throat  that  yawned  like  gates  of  hell; 
The   dreadful,  sprawling  form  they  saw 
That  smelt  of  dinners  eaten  raw. 

They   made   a    mountain    of   the    food 
That  they  had  brought,  so  sweet  and  good; 
Beside  his  bed  the  mountain  rose 
Of  deer  and  boars  and  buffaloes. 

Sweet  ointment  for  the   giant  grim 

They  brought,  and  straight  anointed  him; 

And  fragrant  garlands  too  were  given 

And  wondrous  wreaths  that  came  from  heaven. 

They  grasped   their   trumpets  glittering  bright 
As  moonbeams  shining  in  the  night; 
Impatiently  thej^  blew  and   blew. 
And  screamed  and  howled  and  shouted,  too. 

The  drums  and  trumpets  shrieked  so  loud. 
Played   by   the  leaping,   bellowing   crowd. 
That  birds  above  them  flying  by. 
Fell  dead  in  terror  from  the  sky. 

Through  all  the  tumult  loud  and  deep 
Pot-ear   lay   snoring,   fast   asleep; 
They   saw   he   did   not   mind   their   clamor 
And  seized  a  stone,  or  club,  or  hammer. 
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They  tumbled  boulders  on  his  chest, 
To  see  if  they  could  break  his  rest, 
They   beat   a   hundred   rub-a-dubs 
With   fists   and   hammers,   bars   and   clubs. 

The  only  answer  was  a  snore 
A   little    deeper   than   before 
That  blew  away  the   giant  band; 
Before  his  breath  they  could  not  stand. 

Ten   thousand   of   them   gathered   then, 

And  tried  to  wake  him  once  again; 

They   struck   and   screamed,   but   could   not   make 

Gigantic  Pot-ear  stir  or  wake. 

More  sternly  yet  the  giants  strove: 

With  sticks  and  whips  and  goads  they  drove 

Horses  and  elephants  abreast. 

Asses  and  camels  on  his  chest. 

They  clubbed  and  pounded  without  pity. 
Until  the  tumult  filled  the  city; 
They   made   the   woods   and   mountains   shake, 
But  giant  Pot-ear  would  not  wake. 

Then  anger  filled  each  giant  breast; 

They  swore  that  they  would  break  his  rest. 

One   last   attack   they   made   at   length 

With   all  their  might  and  wrath   and  strength. 

And  there  were  some  to  beat  the  drum. 
While  screamed  and  howled  and  shouted  some. 
Some  bit  his  ears,  while  some  would  tear 
Away  great  handfuls  of  his  hair. 

A  hundred  water-pots  they  poured 
Into  his  ears,  and  still  he  snored; 
They  could  not  shake  his  slumber  deep; 
Pot-ear  was  very  sound  asleep. 

Some  took  a  hammer  or  a  club, 
With  all  their  might  began  to  drub 
Upon  his  chest  and  limbs  and  head 
To  wake  him  from  his  drowsy  bed. 
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They   tied   great,   spiky   stones   to    ropes 
And  dragged  them  over  him;  their  hopes 
Were  disappointed   still;   for  he 
Slept  on  with  peaceful  dignity. 

But  when  a  thousand  elephants 
Upon   his   chest  began   to   dance, 
Then   Pot-ear,   gently   tickled,   broke 
From  bonds  of  slumber,  and  awoke. 

He  did  not  heed  the  falling  stones 
Or  clubs  that  rattled  on  his  bones. 
But  yawned  and  raised  himself  to   see 
What  breakfast  might  provided  be. 

The  giants  pointed  to  the  food 

That  they  had  brought,  so  sweet  and  good; 

Then  Pot-ear  in  his  might  arose 

And  ate  some  boars  and  buffaloes. 


WHY   MEN   FIGHT 

(From  Bhartrihari) 

Perhaps  the  warrior,  smitten  by  his  foe, 
Will  rise  to  heaven  and  leave  the  world  below; 

Perhaps  the  fighting  is  its  own  reward; 
No  god  has  told  us,  and  we  do  not  know. 

We  only  know  that  the  applauding  beat 
Of  eager  hands,  the  joyous  shouts  that  greet 

The  sturdy  fighter  from  his  foes  and  friends. 
Are  music  in  his  ears,  and  very  sweet. 


WOMAN'S  WEAPONS 
(From  Bhartrihari) 

The  skilfully  coquettish  frown, 
Bashfulness  choking  laughter  down, 
The  love-word  seeming  free  from  guile, 
The  undulating  step,  the  smile — 
These  things,  to  every  woman  true, 
Are   ornaments,   and   weapons   too. 
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DEAD    LOVE 

(From  Amaru) 

In  early  days,  my  husband,  we 
Were  one  unsevered  entity, 
And  neither  of  the  lovers  knew 
Were  I  the  dearer  half,  or  you. 
Now  you  are  tyrant  of  my  life, 
And  I  am  nothing  but  your  wife. 
Oh,  it  was  hard  as  stone  for  me, 
The  fruit  of  life's  alluring  tree! 


AFTER  LIFE'S  FITFUL  FEVER 

(From  Bhartrihari) 

My  mind  no  longer  loves  philosophy, 
No  longer  seeks  delight  in  poetry. 
Contemns  the  paths  of  doubt  so  often  trod, 
And  yearns  to  be  united  with  its  God. 


THE  INTELLIGENT  CORPSE 

(From  Bhartrihari) 

A  beggar  in  the  graveyard  cried: 
"Awake,   my   friend,   be   satisfied 
To  live  again  and  bear  the  weight 
Of  poverty;  for  I  of  late 
Am  weary  grown;   my  heart  is  led 
To  crave  the  comfort  of  the  dead." 
The  corpse  was  silent;  he  was  sure 
'Twas  better  to  be  dead  than  poor. 


HYMN  TO  VISHNU 

(From   Kalidasa's   Baghuvamsha) 

O  thou  who  didst  create  this  All, 
Who  dost  preserve  it,  lest  it  fall. 
Who  wilt  destroy  it  and  its  ways. 
To   thee,   O   triune   Lord,   be   praise. 
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As   into   heaven's   water  run 
The  tastes  of  earth — yet  it  is  one, 
So  thou  art  all  the  things  that  range 
The  universe,  yet   dost  not  change. 

Far,  far  removed,  yet  ever  near; 
Untouched  by  passion,  yet  austere; 
Sinless,   yet   pitiful    of   heart; 
Ancient,  yet  free  from  age — Thou  art. 

Though  uncreate,  thou  seekest  birth; 
Dreaming,  thou  watchest  heaven  and  earth; 
Passionless,   smitest  low  thy  foes: 
Who  knows  thy  nature.  Lord?    Who  knows? 

Though  many  different  paths,  O  Lord, 
May  lead  us  to  some  great  reward, 
They  gather  and  are  merged  in  thee 
Like  floods  of  Ganges  in  the  sea. 
The  saints  who  give  thee  every  thought, 
Whose  every  act  for  thee  is  wrought. 
Yearn  for  thine  everlasting  peace. 
For  bliss  with  thee,  that  cannot  cease. 

Like  pearls  that  grow  in  ocean  's  night. 
Like  sunbeams  radiantly  bright, 
Thy  strange  and  wonder-working  ways 
Defeat  extravagance  of  praise. 

If  songs  that  to  thy  glory  tend 
Should  weary  grow  or  take  an  end. 
Our  impotence  must  bear  the  blame. 
And  not  thine  unexhausted  name. 


HYMN  TO  FAITH 
(From  the  Bigveda) 

By  Faith  the  holy  fire  is  lit, 

And   sung  the  liturgy; 
We  pray  tc  Faith  with  all  our  wit 

For  prosperous  piety. 
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Give  wealth,  O  Faith,  to  me  who  give 

Such  worship  as  I  can; 
Make  me  respected,  make  me  live 

A  rich,  religious  man. 

The  gods  have  faith  from  imps,  I  see; 

For  what  they  will,  they  can; 
Enlarge  my  prosperous  piety 

As  a  rich,  religious  man. 

Gods  worship  Faith,  and  pious  men 

Must  worship  every  hour; 
If  faith  first  fills  our  bosoms,  then 

Faith  gives  us  wealth  and  power. 


We  call  on  Faith  by  morning's  light, 

On  Faith  in  glare  of  day. 
On  Faith  when  evening  sinks  to  night: 

O  Faith,  give  faith  to  pray! 


AJA'S    LAMENT 

(When  his  young  wife  was  killed  by  a  magic  garland 
which  fell  from  heaven.     From  Kalidasa's  Eaghuvamsha.) 

If  flowers  that  hardly  touch  the  body,  slay  it. 
The  simplest  instruments  of  fate  may  bring 

Destruction,  and  we  have  no  power  to  stay  it; 
Then  must  we  live  in  fear  of  everything? 

No!     Death  was  right.    He  spared  the  sterner  anguish; 

Through  gentle  flowers  your  gentle  life  was  lost 
As  I  have  seen  the  lotus  fade  and  languish 

When  smitten  by  the  slow  and  silent  frost. 

Yet  God  is  hard.     With  unforgiving  rigor 

He  forged  a  bolt  to  crush  this  heart  of  mine; 

He  left  the  sturdy  tree  its  living  vigor 

But  stripped  away  and  slew  the  clinging  vine. 

Through  all  the  years,  dear,  you  would  not  reprove  me 
Though  I  offended.     Can  you  go  away 

Sudden,  without  a  word?  I  know  you  love  me 
And  I  have  not  offended  you  today. 
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You  surely  thought  me  faithless,  to  be  banished 
As  light-of-love  and  gambler,  from  your  life, 
Because  without  a  farewell  word  you  vanished 
And  never  will  return,  sweet-smiling  wife. 

The  warmth  and  blush  that  followed  after  kisses 

Is  still  upon  her  face,  to  madden  me; 
For  life  is  gone,   'tis  only  life  she  misses. 

A  curse  upon  such  life's  uncertainty! 

I  never  wronged  you  with  a  thought  unspoken, 
Still  less  with  actions.     Whither  are  you  flown? 

Though  king  in  name,  I  am  a  naan  heartbroken. 
For  power  and  love  took  root  in  you  alone. 

Your  bee-black  hair  from  which  the  flowers  are  peeping. 
Dear,  wavy  hair  that  I  have  loved  so  well, 

Stirs  in  the  wind  until  I  think  you  sleeping. 
Soon  to  return  and  make  my  glad  heart  swell. 

Awake,  my  love!     Let  only  life  be  given. 

And  choking  griefs  that  stifle  now,  will  flee 
As  darkness  from  the  mountain-cave  is  driven 
By  magic  herbs  that  glitter  brilliantly. 

The  silent  face,  round  which  the  curls  are  keeping 
Their  scattered  watch,  is  sad  to  look  upon 

As  in  the  night  some  lonely  lily,  sleeping 
When  musically  humming  bees  are  gone. 

The  girdle  that  from  girlhood  has  befriended 
You,  in  love-secrets  wise,  discreet,  and  true, 

No  longer  tinkles,  now  your  dance  is  ended. 
Faithful  in  life,  in  dying  faithful  too. 

Your  low,  sweet  voice  to  nightingales  was  given; 

Your  idly  graceful  movement  to  the  swans; 
Your  grace  to  fluttering  vines,  dear  wife  in  heaven; 

Your  trustful,  wide-eyed  glances  to  the  fawns: 

You  left  your  charms  on  earth,  that  I,  reminded 
By  them,  might  be  consoled  though  you  depart; 

But  vainly!  Far  from  you,  by  sorrow  blinded, 
I  find  no  prop  of  comfort  for  my  heart. 
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Eemember  how  you  planned  to  make  a  wedding, 

Giving  the  vine-bride  to  her  mango-tree; 
Before  that  happy  day,  dear,  you  are  treading 

The  path  with  no  return.     It  should  not  be. 

And  this  ashoka-tree  that  you  have  tended 
With  eager  longing  for  its  blossoms  red — 

How  can  I  twine  the  flowers  that  should  have  blended 
With  living  curls,  in  garlands  for  the  dead? 

The  tree  remembers  how  the  anklets,  tinkling 

On  graceful  feet,  delighted  other  years; 
Sad  now  he  droops,  your  form  with  sorrow  sprinkling, 

And  sheds  his  blossoms  in  a  rain  of  tears. 

The  girdle  that  together  we  were  weaving 
Ot  bakul-flowers  as  fragrant  as  your  breath. 

Is  still  unfinished.     Can  you  let  me,  grieving. 
Yearn  for  your  angel-song  now  hushed  in  death? 

Here  are  the  friends  who  shared  your  pain  and  pleasure. 
Your  child,  a  waxing  moon  that  grows  more  bright. 

And  I,  who  found  in  you  my  only  treasure; 
Your  going  hurts  us  so.     Can  it  be  right  ? 

Joy's  sun  is  down,  all  love  is  fallen  and  perished, 
The  song  of  life  is  sung,  the  spring  is  dead. 

Gone  is  the  use  of  gems  that  once  you  cherished, 
And  empty,  ever  empty  is  my  bed. 

You  were  my  comrade  gay,  my  home,  my  treasure. 
You  were  my  bosom 's  friend,  in  all  things  true, 

My  best-loved  pupil  in  the  arts  of  pleasure: 
Stern  death  took  all  I  had  in  taking  you. 

Still  am  I  King,  and  rich  in  kingly  fashion, 

Yet  lacking  you,  am  poor  the  long  years  through; 

I  cannot  now  be  won  to  any  passion, 

For  all  my  passions  centered,  dear,  in  you. 
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OPTIMISM 
(From  the  Ramayana) 

Toward  Death  we  move  with  every  breath; 

Death  dogs  us  every  day; 
However  far  we  journey,  Death 

Is   never  far  away. 

"We  laugh  to  see  the  rising  sun, 

And  laugh  to  see  him  set, 
Nor  think  that  when  the  day  is  done, 

Our  days  are  fewer  yet. 

Our  hearts  are  warm  to  each  new  spring, 

Each  summer,  winter,  fall; 
But  what  the  passing  seasons  bring 

Is  only  Death  to  all. 

As  log  collides  with  log  upon 

The  sea,  and  parts  again. 
So  friend  and  gold  and  wife  and  son 

Love  and  abandon  men. 

As  if  a  traveler  should  meet 

A   hurrying   caravan. 
And  say:  "I  too  with  willing  feet 

Will  follow  as  I  can," 


So  to  the  long  parade  we  cleave 
That  with  the  world  began: 

Then  do  not  grieve,  you  cannot  leave 
The  social  caravan. 


The  hours  of  youth  grow  ever  less; 

No  river  climbs  the  hill; 
Then  turn  your  thoughts  to  happiness. 

Which  is  your  portion  still. 
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PESSIMISM 
(From  the  Mahabharata) 

Our  happiness  is  past;  a  curse 

On  sin  and  lack  of  truth! 
Yet  each  tomorrow  will  be  worse, 

For  earth  has  lost  her  youth. 

Fraud  and  illusion  crowd  the  timej 

Conduct  and  virtue  flee; 
Religion  seeks  a  happier  clime — 

The  worst  is  yet  to  be. 


YAY ATI'S    SONG 
(From  the  Mahabharata) 

Desire  is  never  satisfied 

By  winning  each  desire; 
As  fuel,  added  to  the  blaze. 

Gluts  not  the  hungry  fire. 

Not  all  the  barley  in  the  world 

And  rice  and  gold  and  kine 
And  women,  are  enough  for  one — 

Remember,  and  resign. 

For  when  our  longings  and  our  sins 

Toward  every  creature  cease. 
When  deed  and  thought  and  word  are  pure, 

We  find  eternal  peace. 

When  all  things  lose  their  fear  of  us, 

And  when  we  find  release 
From  fear  of  them,  and  hate,  and  hope, 

We  have  eternal  peace. 
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LYEICS 
(From  Kalidasa's  Shahuntala) 

1.  She  is  God's  vision,  of  pure  thought 

Composed  in  His  creative  mind; 
His  reveries  of  beauty  wrought 

The  peerless  pearl  of  womankind. 
So  plays  my  fancy  when  I  see 
How  great  is  God,  how  lovely  she. 

2.  Her  cheeks  grow  thin;  her  breast  and  shoulders  fail; 
Her  waist  is  weary  and  her  face  is  pale; 

She  fades  for  love;   oh,  pitifully  sweet! 
As  vine-leaves  wither  in  the  scorching  heat. 

3.  Though  deeply  longing,  maids  are  coy 

And  bid  their  wooers  wait; 
Though  eager  for  united  joy 
In  love,  they  hesitate. 

Love  cannot  torture  them,  nor  move 

Their   hearts   to   sudden   mating; 
Perhaps  they  even  torture  love 

By  their  procrastinating. 

4.  You  who  kissed  the  mango-flower, 

Honey-loving  bee. 
Gave  her  all  your  passion's  power 
Ah,   BO   tenderly! 

How  can  you  be  tempted  so 

By  the  lily,  pet? 
Fresher  honey's  sweet,  I  know; 

But  can  you  forget? 

5.  In  face  of  sweet  presentment 

Or   harmonies   of   sound, 
Man   e'er   forgets   contentment, 
By   wistful   longings   bound. 

There  must  be  recollections 

Of   things  not   seen   on   earth, 
Deep  nature 'j  predilections. 

Loves  earlier  than  birth. 
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6.  Alas!  my  smitten  heart,  that  once  lay  sleeping, 

Heard  in  its  dreams  my  fawn-eyed  love's  laments, 
And  wakened  now,  awakens  but  to  weeping, 
To  bitter  grief,  and  tears  of  penitence. 

7.  I  dare  not  hope  for  what  I  pray; 

Why  thrill — in  vain? 
For  heavenly  bliss  once  thrown  away 
Turns  into  pain. 

8.  They  show  their  little  buds  of  teeth 

In  peals  of  causeless  laughter; 
They  hide  their  trustful  heads  beneath 
Your   heart.     And   stumbling  after 

Come  sweet,  unmeaning  sounds  that  sing 

To   you.      The   father   warms 
And  loves  the  very  dirt  they  bring 

Upon   their  little  forms. 


EELATIVES 
(From  the  Ramayana) 

I  saw  some  great,  wild  elephants  who 
Were  gathered  in  a  ring; 

They  saw  some  men  with  a  lassoo, 
And  they  began  to  sing: 

' '  We  fear  no  fire  nor  goad  nor  sling, 

Nor  any  man   that  lives; 
We   do  not  fear  a   single   thing 

Except  our  relatives. 

For  relatives  are  selfish,  mean. 
And  always  setting  traps: 

We  understand  what  we  have  seen ; 
Perhaps  we  know— PEEHAPS. 

Girls  give  us  hopes,  too  often  vain; 

Cows  give  us  tallow-grease; 
Our  relatives  give  us  a  pain; 

The  clergy  give  us  peace. 
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A  thirsty  bee  will  kiss  a  flower, 
And  then  extract   the   honey; 

A  relative  will  praise  your  power, 
And  carry  off  your  money. 

An  elephant  will  bathe  his  skin. 
And  dust  it  till  it's  black; 

A  relative  will  praise  his  kin, 
And  stab  them  in  the  back. 


We  fear  no  fire  nor  goad  nor  sling, 
Nor  any  man  that  lives; 

We  do  not  fear  a   single  thing 
Except   our   relatives. ' ' 
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THE  THEATRE  AS  A  POWER.* 


William    Faversham 


In  being  asked  to  come  before  you  to-day,  I  realize  that 
the  honor  is  paid  me  because  of  my  association,  for  so 
many  years  of  my  life,  with  the  theatre. 

I  must  tell  you  that  I  began  my  work  in  the  theatre,  or 
let  me  say  my  study  of  the  theatre,  as  a  boy.  No  one  can 
give  so  many  years  to  a  cause  without  feeling  that  he  is 
capable  of  seeing  something  of  the  vital  truths  belonging 
to  it;  consequently,  it  is  of  the  theatre  that  I  shall  speak 
to  you.  The  business  of  my  life  has  been  the  theatre;  but 
there  is  always  the  dream,  as  well  as  the  business,  and  it 
is  the  dream  that  has  made  it  interesting. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  when  I  stood  on  the  stage  and  the 
curtain  went  down  on  Stephen  Phillips'  beautiful  poetic 
tragedy,  "Herod,"  which  I  had  launched,  one  of  my  great 
dreams  had  come  true. 

I  feel  quite  frank  in  saying  that  I  owe  everything  to 
the  theatre.  To  Irving,  the  prophet  of  our  art,  and  to  the 
Lyceum  Theatre,  London,  that  one-time  Mecca  of  the  artis- 
tic dramatic  world,  that  shrine  of  England's  greatest 
achievement  in  the  theatre,  I  owe  my  artistic  life. 

I  had  an  elder  sister  whose  belief  it  was  that  boys,  from 
ten  years  on,  should  see  everything  that  was  good  and 
worthy  and  well-done  in  the  theatre.     Consequently,  be- 
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tween  the  ages  of  ten  and  seventeen,  I  was  taken  on  an 
average  of  three  times  a  week  to  the  Lyceum  Theatre, 
where  I  was  able  to  see  Henry  Irving  and  Ellen  Terry  in 

Irving 's  masterly  productions  of  Shakespeare.  In  this 
theatre  I  was  afterw^ards  able  to  watch  many  rehearsals. 
In  the  other  London  theatres,  I  saw  much  of  the  work  that 
was  done  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ban- 
croft, Charles  Coghlan,  John  Hare,  Wilson  Barrett,  and 
the  great  Edwin  Booth.  I  even  saw  Barry  Sullivan  and 
Dion  Boucicault;  also  Rossi,  the  great  Italian,  who  did  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  pieces  of  work  as  Romeo,  whose 
imagination  so  illuminated  and  glorified  his  characteriza- 
tion that  you  forgot  he  was  a  short,  stout  man.  Years 
afterwards  I  was  able  to  see  the  wonderful  classical  work 
of  our  present  great  actor,  Forbes  Robertson. 

The  conditions  of  my  life  were  such  that  instead  of  being 
sent  away  to  school  for  any  great  length  of  time,  I  lived 
at  home,  the  only  boy  amongst  a  number  of  women.  I 
think  the  average  person  would  have  thought  that  I  was 
very  badly  brought  up,  but  I  saw  between  the  ages  of 
ten  and  seventeen  all  the  best  that  England  could  give  in 
the  way  of  the  theatre.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  I  ran  away 
to  become  an  actor — and,  it  seems  laughable  to  me  now,  my 
family  was  much  amazed  that  I  should  do  so ! 

I  don't  know  whether  you  in  America  know  about  what 
they  call  "fit-ups"  in  England,  but  when  I  disappeared  to 
join  a  troupe  of  players,  it  was  in  one  of  these  "fit-up" 
companies.  I  often  slept  in  a  bath-house,  because  generally 
at  the  sea-side  places  where  we  played  we  could  not  find 
rooms  within  our  means :  but  I  had  compensation  for  all 
physical  discomforts;  for  I  played  a  great  many  of  the 
great  leading  roles,  including  Hamlet,  which  I  did  on 
Saturday  nights.  A  friend  has  since  said  that  the  manage- 
ment wisely  arranged  that  so  that  the  people  could  recover 
over  Sunday. 

And  it  wasn't  a  bad  life.  We  were  studying  and  work- 
ing at  Shakespeare,  Scott,  Lytton,  Dickens,  and  other  well- 
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known  dramatists,  not  to  mention  all  of  Ouida's  romantic 
books  that  were  possible  of  dramatization.  I  remember 
that  during  the  first  three  or  four  months  I  was  on  the 
stage,  I  created  the  role  of  Lord  Bertie  Cecil  in  Ouida's 
"Under  Two  Flags,"  and  was  arrested,  with  the  manager 
of  the  company,  for  daring  to  dramatize,  or  play  in  a 
dramatization  of,  Ouida's  most  popular  novel,  without  the 
publisher's  consent  or  paying  the  publisher's  royalty.  I 
remember  very  well  that  when  I  was  taken  up  before  the 
authorities  one  of  them  asked  me  my  "business"  or  "call- 
ing," and  I  very  proudly  told  him  "I  am  an  actor."  It 
was,  indeed,  a  world  of  romance  and  dreams,  but  high 
ambitions. 

It  seems  to  me  no  institution  has  had  so  varied  and  so 
curious  a  career  as  the  theatre.  Take  it  from  the  time  when 
the  old  religious  plays  were  done  by  the  priests,  of  one  of 
which  mysteries  such  an  excellent  description  exists  in 
Charles  Reade's  "The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,"  when 
young  Gerard,  the  hero,  sees  his  first  play.  I  quote  the 
following : 

"From  another  group  he  learned  there  was  a  Mystery 
being  played  under  canvas  hard  by,  and  all  the  world  gone 
to  see  it.  This  revived  his  hopes,  and  he  went  and  saw 
the  Mystery.  In  this  representation,  divine  personages,  too 
sacred  for  me  to  name  here,  came  clumsily  down  from 
heaven  to  talk  sophistry  with  the  cardinal  Virtues,  and  nine 
Muses,  and  the  seven  deadly  Sins,  all  present  in  human 
shape,  and  not  unlike  one  another.  To  enliven  which 
weary  stuff,  in  rattled  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the 
air,  and  an  imp  that  kept  molesting  him  and  buffeting  him 
with  a  bladder,  at  each  thwack  of  which  the  crowd  were 
in  ecstacies !  When  the  Vices  had  uttered  good  store  of 
obscenity,  and  the  Virtues,  twaddle,  the  celestials,  including 
the  nine  Muses,  went  gingerly  back  to  heaven,  one  by  one: 
for  there  was  but  one  cloud:  and  two  artisans  worked  it 
up,  with  its  supernatural  freight,  and  worked  it  down 
with  a  winch,  in  full  sight  of  the  audience.    These  disposed 
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of,  the  bottomless  pit  opened  and  flamed  in  the  centre  of 
the  stage;  the  carpenters  and  Virtues  shoved  the  Vices  in, 
and  the  Virtues  and  Beelzebub  and  his  tormentor  danced 
merrily  round  the  place  of  eternal  torture  to  the  fife  and 
tabor.  This  entertainment  was  writ  by  the  Bishop  of  Ghent, 
for  the  diffusion  of  religious  sentiment,  'by  the  aid  of  the 
senses,'  and  was  an  average  specimen  of  theatrical  exhi- 
bitions so  long  as  they  were  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy." 
But,  as  Charles  Reade  goes  on  to  say,  "In  course  of  time, 
the  laity  conducted  plays,  and  so  the  theatre,  I  learn  from 
the  pulpit,  has  become  profane." 

Of  course,  I  might  use  this  story  of  Charles  Reade 's  in 
retaliation,  or  answer,  to  that  recent  gentleman  of  the 
church  in  New  York  who  claimed  that  the  theatre  meant 
'nothing  but  evil,'  and  could  see  nothing  of  value  in  it. 
This  clergyman  proceeded  to  say  that  out  of  the  produc- 
tions in  New  York  last  year  there  were  five  plays  that  the 
critics  said  were  not  fit  for  the  public  to  witness.  Con- 
sider that  there  are  over  seventy  theatres  in  and  around 
that  city,  and  that  many  hundreds  of  productions  go  in 
them  during  the  year,  but  that  all  that  fell  under  his  ban 
were  five.  This  seems  to  me  to  speak  well  for  the  drama 
of  the  present  moment,  but,  and  this  to  me  is  the  most  im- 
portant matter,  the  sooner  we  get  rid  of  those  five,  the 
better.  The  point  is,  you  must  not  allow  those  five  evil 
trees  to  grow  any  branches. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  determine  how  far  I  feel 
the  theatre  exists  as  an  influence  in  the  life  of  a  country.  I 
rank  it  high,  very  high.  It  is  as  great  as  the  pulpit,  if  not 
greater.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  our  very  build- 
ings are  sought  by  the  clergy  to  deliver  their  lectures,  ser- 
mons, talks,  call  them  what  you  will,  in.  We  have  a  medium 
which  is  more  appealing  to  the  people.  Ninety-five  per  cent 
of  the  people  remember  what  they  see  and  hear — five  per 
cent,  what  they  read.  This  is  a  scientific  fact.  Of  course, 
that  doesn't  mean  that  the  intelligence  of  this  majority  is 
any  less  capable  than  the  intelligence  of  the  minority  which 
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retains  what  it  reads.  One  explanation  of  this  is  the  fact 
that  the  people  in  our  modern,  workaday  world,  tire  their 
brains  out  during  their  working  hours  and,  therefore,  enjoy 
their  problems,  or  their  sermons,  or  whatever  they  feel 
inclined  to  receive,  from  the  stage  of  the  theatre,  because 
it  is  visualized  for  them  before  their  eyes.  Personally,  I 
think  that  to  be  able  to  remember  what  one  reads  is  a 
special  gift  that  is  born  in  people,  like  the  color  of  their 
eyes,  or  their  hair,  or  a  great  singing  voice.  It  is  a  rare 
gift,  and  very  few  people  are  blessed  with  it.  Do  not  many 
of  our  great  lecturers  take  a  hint  from  the  theatre  and 
use  the  colored  pictures  to  illuminate  their  lectures?  In 
London,  Canon  Carlisle  of  St.  Paul's  used  colored  pictures 
and  a  brass  band  in  his  services  to  attract  the  crowd. 

The  theatre  could  be  the  greatest  educational  factor  in 
the  world — sometimes  it  is.  We  may  not  be  able  to  learn 
in  it,  that  two  and  two  make  four;  we  may  not  be  able 
to  learn  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  a  few  of  the  other 
sciences ;  but  we  can  learn  history,  geography,  music,  paint- 
ing, costuming,  eloquence,  and  deportment.  For  the  actor 
who  takes  his  calling  seriously,  and  realizes  the  responsi- 
bilities and  duties  that  are  his  must  gain  a  knowledge  of  all 
these  departments. 

In  no  profession  are  so  many  beneficial  educative  forces 
employed  as  in  the  theatre.  We  bring  to  you  the  best 
of  literature,  the  best  of  music  to  support  our  literature ; 
we  employ  scenic  artists  who  can  visualize  and  stir  the 
imagination  as  ably  as  a  masterpiece  in  a  gallery;  and  we 
also  give  life  and  illumination  to  work  that  would  never 
reach  the  masses  but  for  the  art  of  acting.  That  is,  we 
do  all  this  w^hen  we  do  it  worthily,  and  it  is  being  done 
worthily,  day  in  and  day  out,  by  splendid  bands  of  men 
and  women  who  go  from  one  end  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  to  the  other,  many  who  work,  you  may  be  sure, 
for  more  than  money.  I  could  tell  of  so  many  instances 
where  men  and  women  have  been  tempted  to  do  inferior 
work  for  which  they  would  have  been  paid  very  highly, 
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but  which  they  have  refused,  in  order  to  do  the  finer, 
nobler  things  of  the  theatre.  In  no  case  was  there  a 
better  example  of  this  than  in  the  late  Sir  Henry  Irving, 
who  died  a  poor  man,  to  give  all  that  is  best  that  the 
theatre  has  had  in  our  generation.  Also,  that  great  and 
wonderful  actor,  Edwin  Booth,  who,  in  trying  to  do  the 
finest  things  for  the  theatre  and  the  theatrical  profession, 
lost  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars  for  which  he  had 
struggled.  No  minister  in  his  pulpit,  no  novelist  in  his 
book,  ever  swayed  a  great  populace  for  good  more  than  did 
an  Irving,  a  Booth,  or  a  Modjeska. 

And  so  my  plea  is :  think  of  the  theatre  as  an  educative 
force.  And  now  I  must  explain  that  I  do  not  ask  you 
to  approve  or  to  patronize  only  plays  that  are  serious- 
minded.  I  have  always  claimed  that  one  must  give  the 
great  masses  of  the  people  an  entertainment,  and  then 
make  it  as  artistic  as  he  can.  If  we  do  this  we  find  that 
we  will  grow  artistically,  both  those  behind  and  those 
before  the  footlights.  No  one  is  a  greater  lover  of  comedy, 
musical  comedy,  and  a  really  fine  music  hall  than  I  am ; 
but  I  think  some  of  the  cheap  appeals  to  the  sensations 
by  exhibitions  of  moral  and  physical  depravity  that  are 
growing  throughout  the  United  States  must  have  some 
strong  organization  make  a  movement  to  stop  them.  Even 
the  best  of  musical  comedy,  and  the  lighter  form  of  enter- 
tainment, must  be  taken  in  moderation  by  an  intelligent 
public.  Ginger-bread  is  all  very  well,  but  too  much  ginger- 
bread is  bad  for  the  mental  digestion. 

And  here,  I  think  I  might  say  that  this  new  organization 
that  has  sprung  up  throughout  the  country  known  as  "The 
Drama  League  of  America" — and  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
you  have  a  branch  of  it  growing  in  this  city — is  an  ad- 
mirable step  in  this  direction,  for  it  will  do  more  to  stop 
these  appeals  to  sensation,  and  these  exhibitions  of  moral, 
mental,  and  physical  depravity  that  are  going  on  in  the 
theatre,  than  is  generally  realized  now.  I  think  the  Drama 
League  can,  in  time,  become  the  "prime  minister"  of  the 
theatre-going  public  in  America. 
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I  wish  that  you  of  the  University  would  interest  your- 
selves in  this  western  branch  of  the  Drama  League;  for 
the  efforts  of  this  League,  combined  with  your  efforts,  are 
going  to  procure  for  the  public  the  very  best  there  is  in 
the  theatre.  You  must  demand  it.  You  must  insist  upon 
having  it. 

While  I  am  speaking  of  the  Drama  League,  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  big  cities 
of  the  United  States,  starting  in  Chicago,  then  traveling 
to  Milwaukee,  finally  getting  to  Boston,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, St.  Louis,  and  out  here  as  far  as  Los  Angeles, 
where  I  once  saw  six  or  seven  hundred  people  go  over  in 
a  body  to  put  their  names  down  to  the  support  of  this 
organization,  the  League  has  grown  from  a  few  hundreds 
to  thousands  and  thousands :  and  to  the  fact  that  it  has 
already  acomplished  a  great  deal  for  the  theatre ;  that  it  is 
going  to  shame  the  bad  efforts;  and  that  it  is  inspiring 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  our  profession  who  have  the 
best  interest  of  the  theatre  at  heart  to  do  finer  work  and 
hunt  for  finer  plays. 

Therefore,  I  feel  extremely  optimistic  that  all  that  is  for 
the  best  in  the  theatre  is  coming  about.  The  last  ten 
years  have  worked  wonders  on  the  American  stage,  by 
bringing  to  us  a  fine  class  of  men  as  playwrights. 

Our  best  colleges  now  include  the  literature  of  the 
theatre  in  their  courses.  Men  like  Professor  Baker,  of  Har- 
vard, and  Professor  Phelps,  of  Yale,  are  heart  and  soul  in 
the  movement  of  education  through  the  drama,  and  the 
best  works  of  our  modern  dramatists  are  being  studied  with 
the  best  of  the  classics. 

Behind  the  footlights  the  same  progress  has  been  made. 
Each  year  I  notice  a  higher  standard  of  young  men  and 
young  women  coming  into  our  profession  in  all  departments. 
This  is  cause  to  be  grateful,  as  it  is  impossible  for  a  young 
man  or  young  woman  to  arrive  at  any  large  position  in  the 
theatre,  who  does  not  conies  to  us  already  prepared,  or 
who  is  not  willing  to  ground  himself,  or  herself,  well  in 
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an  educational  way.  On  one  point  we  have  great  difficulty, 
and  in  this  I  feel  that  we  can  claim  the  theatre  as  a 
great  educative  force :  that  is  good  speech.  You  know, 
there  seems  to  be  a  very  curious  resentment,  even  amongst 
very  well-bred  people,  when  it  comes  to  correction  of  speech. 
This  applies  to  both  sides  of  the  water.  The  Englishman 
who  enters  our  profession  with  his  "heah,"  "theah," 
and  "deah,"  is  just  as  bad  as  the  American  with  his 
"tub"  and  "yuh. "  They  are  both  affectations,  and  they 
are  impossible  in  the  theatre.  There  is  much  too  much  slang 
spoken,  too  much  lax  pronunciation,  and  too  little  thought 
of  diction  in  the  private  life.  Amongst  the  young  people, 
speaking  pure  English  is  apparently  thought  an  affecta- 
tion, while  really  the  crude  dialect  that  one  hears  so  often 
amongst  even  the  better  classes,  is  an  affectation,  since  it 
surely  does  not  belong  to  the  minds  and  the  culture  of  those 
men  and  women.  Not  only  few  private  schools,  but  few 
dramatic  schools  seem  capable  of  coping  with.  this. 

The  best  school  to  enable  beginners  on  the  stage  to 
overcome  this  is  in  a  good  company  under  a  leader  who 
really  paj's  attention  to  the  English  that  is  used,  and  to  the 
younger  people  surely  no  better  example  can  be  given  than 
to  be  taken  to  hear  a  company  of  men  and  women  who 
are  giving  some  thought  to  the  beauties  of  their  language. 

To  me,  the  glory  of  our  language  is  the  purity  of  its 
speech,  the  beauty  of  its  diction,  and  I  feel  to-day  that  a 
great  deal  of  this  is  being  lost  by  our  younger  generation 
here  in  America  and  Canada.  So  many  of  the  young  people 
that  I  meet  socially,  or  who  come  to  me  in  search  of  work,  are 
lax  in  this  matter  to  a  point  that  is  almost  criminal.  Some 
three  years  ago  a  very  clever  young  actor  came  to  see  me 
about  an  engagement.  I  wanted  to  engage  him,  because 
I  knew  that  he  had  in  him  fine  qualities  for  the  theatre. 
During  the  first  few  moments  of  our  conversation,  he  told 
me  that  he  didn't  want  "tuh"  play  "heavies,"  and  he 
wanted  "seventy-fi"  dollars  a  week,  "an'  "  was  willing 
to  take  less  in  "Noo  Yuk."     Of  course,  I  wondered  what 
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would  happen  at  rehearsals  if  I  started  to  ask  him  to  cor- 
rect these  mistakes.  However,  I  risked  it  and  engaged  him. 
It  took  nearly  an  entire  season  to  shape  him.  He  used 
to  blush  and  get  very  embarrassed — and  he  once  told  me 
that  he  was  afraid  people  would  think  he  was  effeminate. 
But  he  finally  conquered  his  faults,  and  I  don't  think  there 
is  today  upon  the  stage  a  man  who  speaks  better  English 
than  this  same  young  actor.  He  is  going  ahead,  as  I  knew 
he  would. 

Without  beauty  of  speech,  no  great  work  can  be  ac- 
complished by  the  actor,  especially  in  the  interpretation 
of  classical  roles.  The  reason  why  we  have  so  little  author- 
itative interpretation  of  classical  and  poetic  work  now  is 
extremely  simple.  The  young  actors  cannot  speak  it.  They 
cannot  manipulate  the  words — they  cannot  manoeuver  the 
lines.  Let  me  explain  an  elementary  matter  with  an  elemen- 
tary illustration.     A  very  great  woman  in  our  profession, 

Carlotta   Le   Clerq,    gave   me   the   following   poem   as   an 

exercise  : 

"An  Austrian  Army,  awfully  arrayed. 
Boldly  by  battery,  besieged  Belgrade. 
Cossack  commanders  cannonading  come, 
Dealing  destruction,  devastating  doom. 
Every  endeavor,  engineers  essay, 
For  fame,  for  fortune,  fighting  furious  fray. 
General  'gainst  general  grappled,  grasping  good: 
How  honors  heaven,  heroic  hardihood!" 

And  so  on.  "We  used  to  have  to  say  it  very,  very  slowly  until 
gradually  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  so  we  were  allowed 
to  run  it  off  as  fast  as  we  could.  The  exercise,  of  course, 
you  all  know,  but  I  have  repeated  the  first  few  lines  so 
that  you  will  understand  what  I  mean  by  this  example. 

Another  study,  which  is  so  necessary,  is  the  study  of 
vocal  culture,  and  people  entering  our  profession  to-day 
seem  to  have  forgotten  that  it  exists  at  all.  But  it  is 
absolutely  a  necessity.  When  I  was  rescued  by  my  parents 
from  my  rovings  with  the  "fit-up"  company,  I  was  placed 
in  the  school  of  Carlotta  Le  Clerq.    She  was  then  a  power 
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in  England,  consulted  by  Irving  and  many  other  prominent 
managers  in  London  during  their  rehearsals  of  big  produc- 
tions. She  used  to  steal  me  into  rehearsals  with  her  and 
hide  me  at  the  back  of  the  stalls.  I  asked  her  why  Miss 
Terry  spoke  so  slowly  and  pedantically  at  the  rehearsals. 
She  said  to  me,  "She  is  getting  her  voice  placed,  and  is 
'spacing.'  "  She  said  this  was  Miss  Terry's  method,  a 
very  wonderful  one,  and  that  if  I  would  study  her,  and 
work  as  she  did  that  in  years  I  might  be  able  to  speak  like 
her.  The  lines  that  Miss  Terry  spoke  which  seemed  to  me 
so  strangely  read,  were  Marguerite's  answer  when  Faust 
offers  to  see  her  home,  "I  am  not  lady;  neither  am  I  fair: 
Home  I  can  go  without  your  care;"  and  when  I  noticed 
on  the  "first  night"  how  beautifully  she  said  them,  I 
realized  why  she  spoke  as  she  did  at  rehearsals. 

When  someone  says,  "How  blithely,  how  joyously  Mr.  So- 
and-So  does  this  or  that, ' '  remember  that  without  his  having 
given  much  careful  thought  to  the  rudiments  of  his  art, 
he  could  have  done  nothing.  It  may  amuse  you  to  think 
that  the  Belgrade  poem  may  help  a  man  to  illuminate  the 
soliloquy  of  Hamlet,  but  it  is  a  fact. 

What  we  want  are  important  training  schools  all  over 
America.  I  realize  the  difficulties  that  are  necessarily  to 
be  fought  with  in  this  country,  because  of  the  number  of 
great  cities,  each  one  of  which  ought  to  have  its  own  school, 
with  an  important  board  of  directors ;  and  the  best  of  the 
theatrical  profession  ought  to  help  in  this  effort.  It  seems 
to  me  the  ideal  institution  is  the  Gower  Street  School,  in 
London,  which  is  doing  very  excellent  work.  It  is  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  Arthur  W.  Pinero,  Sir  John  Hare,  Sir 
George  Alexander,  and  the  Bancrofts.  Not  only  well- 
trained  men  and  women  of  the  theatre,  but  some  of  Lon- 
don's most  prominent  actors  and  actresses  are  employed 
regularly  to  teach  in  this  school.  The  busiest  and  most  im- 
portant men  and  women  are  its  directors.  Yet  they  find 
time  to  give  many  hours  to  the  hearing  of  young  people  and 
discovering    their    talents,    and    in    every    way    to    help 
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encourage  and  stimulate  them.  Sir  Arthur  Pinero,  who 
is  the  greatest  English-speaking  playwright,  has  talked  to 
me  on  the  subject  and  I  was  enormously  impressed  by  the 
earnestness  and  unselfishness  of  the  efforts  of  Sir  Arthur 
and  his  co-workers;  for  not  only  do  they  carefully  attend 
the  examinations  and  rehearsals  of  these  young  people  but, 
it  seems  to  me,  with  the  very  greatest  care  they  select  the 
teachers  who  are  to  be  in  charge  of  the  place  in  its  various 
branches.  And  to-day  that  school  is  supplying  the  English 
stage  with  some  very  excellent  material.  One  or  two  of 
the  pupils  who  graduated  three  or  four  years  ago  have 
already  attained  great  prominence  on  the  English  stage,  and 
judging  from  those  I  personally  have  seen,  I  should  think 
they  would  attain  to  great  heights.  How  we  in  America 
can  project  such  an  enterprise  as  the  Gower  Street  School 
has  greatly  interested  me.  The  difficulties  of  traveling  in 
the  actor's  life  here  almost  prohibit  it,  and  yet  I  feel  that 
in  New  York  and  Chicago  and  San  Francisco,  while  I  know 
that  many  schools  do  exist,  perhaps  a  more  representative 
one  may  be  attained  some  time,  modeled  after  the  Gower 
Street  enterprise. 

Of  course,  every  actor  believes  that  some  one  power 
which  he  gives  through  his  work,  is  the  most  helpful.  It  is 
purely  an  individual  belief.  The  force  that  appeals  to  me 
is  imagination.  I  have  just  read  what  Arnold  Bennett  says 
in  a  recent  publication : 

"There  is  a  word,  a  'name  of  fear,'  which  rouses  terror 
in  the  heart  of  the  vast  educated  majority  of  the  English- 
speaking  race.  The  most  valiant  will  fly  at  the  mere  utter- 
ance of  that  word.  The  most  broad-minded  will  put  their 
backs  up  against  it.  The  most  rash  will  not  dare  to  affront 
it.  I  myself  have  seen  it  empty  buildings  that  had  been 
full,  and  I  know  that  it  will  scatter  a  crowd  more  quickly 
than  a  hose-pipe,  hornets,  or  the  rumor  of  plague.  Even 
to  murmur  it  is  to  incur  solitude,  probably  disdain,  and 
possibly  starvation,  as  historical  examples  show.  And  that 
word  is  'Poetry.'  "     In  these  words  of  Arnold  Bennett 
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lies  a  great  condemnation,  if  it  be  a  truth.  For  the  genius 
of  the  theatre  is  imagination,  and  through  poetry  we  get 
imagination  at  its  highest.  The  dream  of  the  theatre  is 
to  encourage  the  reverence  for  the  imagination,  to  give  it 
to  the  people,  to  develop  theirs.  I  claim  it  is  the  highest 
form  in  any  art.  It  is  the  essence  of  all  great  creation, 
and  without  it  we  become  dolts  and  savages. 

Imagination,  imagination,  and  again  imagination !  This 
is,  and  should  be,  the  war  cry  of  the  theatre.  We  must 
have  a  worthy  stage,  a  worthy  public,  otherwise  the  great 
works  of  imagination  and  beauty  will  die.  We  must  give 
it  to  the  people.  We  must  make  the  people  feel  that  they 
want  it,  for  it  is  the  clarion  tongue  that  proclaims  truth, 
beauty,  art. 

In  Germany  particularly,  the  acceptance  of  great  imag- 
inative works  is  far  greater  than  in  other  countries.  They 
seem  to  have  a  more  highly  trained  audience — people  who 
come  prepared  artistically  by  a  century  of  development — 
in  music,  literature,  and  poetry.  Perhaps  the  most  sig- 
nificant fact  that  proclaims  this  truth  is  that  in  the  most 
imaginative  of  all  plays,  "Hamlet,"  the  Germans  so  lend 
themselves  to  this  force  that  they  will  accept  the  play 
without  the  ghost  in  the  flesh,  but  simply  expressed  with 
an  eerie  light  and  the  voice  of  the  ghost,  showing  that  the 
unseen  visitor  is  but  a  creation  of  the  distorted  mind  of 
Hamlet. 

I  appreciate  all  the  modern,  realistic  works.  America 
has  been  prolific  in  plays  dealing  with  their  captains  of 
industry;  in  taking  the  modern,  sordid,  truthful,  photo- 
graphic conditions  of  life  and  putting  them  on  the  stage. 
Some  of  them  are  very  powerful,  some  of  them  bring  very 
large  lessons,  some  accomplish  a  great  deal  of  good:  but 
there  lies  a  great  danger  in  them.  We  must  not  over-glorify 
the  ash-can,  or  the  "  crook-and-trusts "  drama.  We  must 
remember  that  all  these  material  evidences  of  man's  domain 
cannot  compete  with  the  wind,  the  stars,  the  spirit,  the 
fantasy  that  lies  about  us,  our  highest  attributes.     From 
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these  come  the  dramas  that  sway,  or  should  sway,  the  mind — 
the  spiritual  mind — of  the  man.  I  would  rather  see  burned 
every  manuscript  in  the  world  that  treated  only  of  the 
modern  realistic  drama,  than  that  we  should  lose  our  heri- 
tage of  the  imaginative  gifts  that  can  be  ours.  All  of  the 
modern  plays  that  have  been  staged  are  not  worth  the  last 
act  of  "Othello."  We  can't  always  have  Shakespeare,  but 
we  can  have  works  that  help  us  to  cultivate  the  imagination, 
that  remember  the  graces,  beauty,  wit,  fantasy.  It  has 
never  been  an  easy  thing,  either  in  our  time  or  in  any  time, 
to  do  great  things  greatly,  and  to  find  a  great  public. 
Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  it  is  so  very  fascinating.  It  is 
the  privilege  of  the  actor,  in  his  relation  to  the  public,  to 
feel  the  stimulus  of  illuminating,  and  making  acceptable, 
a  great  play,  that  in  the  beginning  only  a  few  really  appre- 
ciate and  desire.  One  can  always  do  the  obvious  and  the 
easy  work,  and  get  a  very  good  recompense,  but  it  is  the 
striving  after  the  best  that  is  the  joy  of  every  artist.  We 
often  hear  about  the  heart-breaking  experiences  of  the 
actor's  life,  and  the  actor-manager  who  has  pinned  his 
faith  on  doing  difficult  work;  but,  believe  me,  back  of  it 
all  is  a  joy  unspeakable  for  the  true  artist. 

The  privileges  of  my  calling  are  many.  I  am  rebellious 
against  the  man  or  woman  of  our  profession  who  can  only, 
after  years  of  work  and  often  after  achievement,  remember 
the  unpleasant,  the  trying,  the  difficult  hours — the  physical 
and  mental  discomfort.  These  conditions,  even  while  they 
do  exist,  cannot  take  from  us  our  privilege  or  power  of 
illuminating  and  benefitting  humanity.  Why,  we  can  give 
in  three  lines  of  real  acting  the  glow,  the  warmth,  the 
impetus  to  set  hundreds  of  minds  aquiver  with  possibilities 
in  their  natures  that  they  had  not  dreamed  of:  to  drag 
them  away  from  the  workaday  world,  to  uplift,  to  stimu- 
late, perhaps  to  change  the  purpose  of  a  life.  We  can  reach 
a  small  boy  in  the  gallery;  take  him  into  an  ideal  world; 
start  the  tiny,  almost  dead  glow  of  his  imagination  grow- 
ing.   We  can  make  you  joyous ;  we  can  make  you  thought- 
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ful;  we  can  make  you  forget  your  cares;  we  can  send  you 
out  refreshed.  These  things  are  ours,  as  actors,  to  give.  And 
such  a  power  is  not  lightly  to  be  decried.  That  is  our 
power  in  the  theatre.  But  you  who  form  the  public,  you, 
also,  have  a  power  that  is  to  be  reckoned  with.  Good  citi- 
zenship means  all  that  is  best  for  education ;  and  you  men 
and  women,  you,  also,  must  be  held  responsible  concerning 
the  business  and  the  dream  of  the  theatre.  Either  you  go 
forth  from  your  universities  asking  for,  and  willing  to 
accept  the  great  imaginative  gifts,  or  you  shut  against  us 
the  doors  that  make  possible  these  productions.  We  will 
give  you  what  you  ask  for,  we  of  the  theatre.  There  are 
men  and  women  eager  to  have  you  demand  and  consume 
what  is  best,  but  without  you  we  are  helpless. 

I  have  talked  to  you  about  the  splendid  uses  that  can  be 
obtained  from  the  theatre  for  educational  purposes,  and 
now  I  am  going  to  confide  to  you  something  which  will  also 
help  to  educate,  because  it  will  honor  a  great  artist  and 
a  great  man,  and  it  will  give  dignity  to  our  profession. 
It  is  a  scheme  which  I  would  like  to  see  carried  out,  and  it 
can  be  done  through  your  support,  when  we  finally  begin 
to  interest  the  public  in  it. 

I  must  preface  my  scheme  by  telling  j'ou  that  one  of 
the  most  impressive  things  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  con- 
nection with  our  profession,  is  the  attitude  of  the  public 
towards  the  artist  in  Europe.  Perhaps  I  had  better  say  in 
England,  as  I  do  not  know  so  much  about  the  attitude  of 
the  public  in  the  continental  countries  of  Europe  towards 
their  actors,  but  I  do  know  about  it  in  England.  It  is 
an  attitude  of  dignified  respect,  and  it  never  so  impressed 
me  as  it  did  last  year  in  London.  The  city  was  filled  wnth 
all  sorts  of  people  from  all  over  the  continent,  of  all 
nationalities,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  British  Isles.  I 
stood  very  often  in  front  of  the  statue  that  was  put  up  in 
memory  of  Sir  Henry  Irving  in  front  of  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery — a  beautiful,  simple  monument  with  the 
figure  of  this  Avonderful  man  surmounting  it,  and  under- 
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neath  it  the  simple  words:  "Henry  Irving,  Actor:  Born 
February  8,  1837;  Died  October  13,  1905."  As  I  watched 
the  crowd  pass  this  monument,  I  have  seen  men  of  all 
nationalities  stop,  look  at  it,  and  raise  their  hats.  That 
monument  has  done  more  to  impress  the  people  with  the 
dignity  of  our  profession  than  a  library  of  praise  concern- 
ing the  power  of  the  theatre.  Henry  Irving  was  the  man 
in  England  who  raised  the  social  position  of  the  actor,  and 
he  rightly  deserves  the  monument  of  dignified  respect  which 
the  public  and  his  profession  gave  to  him.  A  man  said 
to  me  not  long  ago,  speaking  of  a  certain  actor  in  England : 
"Yes,  he  is  great.  He  is  too  excellent  an  actor  to  be 
knighted."  Of  course,  we  appreciate  the  humor  of  that. 
Let  it  pass.  But,  after  all,  the  knighting  of  players 
is  done  to  give  a  dignified  recognition  of  the  work  that 
the  actor  has  accomplished. 

The  money  for  this  monument  to  Sir  Henry  Irving  was 
raised  by  subscription  from  members  of  every  branch 
of  the  dramatic  profession.  Now,  what  I  want  to 
see  done  in  this  country  is  something  very  similar. 
America  has  produced  a  man  in  our  profession  who 
was  as  great  a  man  as  Irving,  perhaps  a  greater 
natural  actor,  who  really  did  more  for  our  profession  than 
anybody  who  has  ever  worked  in  it  in  this  country.  That 
man  was  Edwin  Booth.  I  have  just  told  you  the  amount  of 
money  which  he  spent  in  doing  beautiful  work  in  the 
theatre,  bringing  into  his  work  the  finest  artists  and 
musicians  and  the  finest  company  of  actors  that  the  coun- 
try could  produce.  Now,  why  shouldn't  you  have  a  statue 
of  Edwin  Booth  out  here  on  the  Pacific  Coast?  He  was 
appreciated  and  understood  here  in  California,  and 
some  of  his  early  struggles  and  some  of  his  greatest  efforts 
were  made  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  Don't  you  think 
that,  if  such  a  statue  stood  in  one  of  your  public  places, 
every  time  the  man  on  the  street  passed  it,  and  stopped 
to  think,  he  would  give  it  the  dignified  thought  and 
consideration   that   it  would  deserve?      Don't  you  think 
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it  would  make  him  appreciate  the  work  and  the 
attainments  of  the  people  in  our  profession?  And 
don 't  you  think  between  us  such  a  movement  can  be  started  ? 
A  committee  of  the  Players'  Club  is  getting  a  subscription 
to  put  such  a  statue  in  one  of  the  public  squares  in  New 
York  City  and  we  are  all  enthusiastic  about  it. 

Just  vaguely  in  my  mind  I  have  an  idea  how  such  a 
thing  could  be  brought  about.  I  want  to  see  a  committee 
formed  of  representative  men  and  women.  I  want  them  to 
choose  the  best  American  sculptor  to  do  this  statue.  I  want 
them  to  obtain  the  very  best  actors  that  are  visiting  this  part 
of  the  country  during  a  certain  season  of  the  year,  selecting, 
well  ahead  of  their  coming,  three  or  four  of  the  best  classical 
plays,  alloting  the  actors  to  their  parts,  not  taking  into 
consideration  whether  they  are  "stars"  or  whether  they  are 
not  "stars,"  but  casting  them  to  play  the  parts  that  the 
committee  considers  them  most  fitted  for.  Find  out 
from  the  booking-offices  what  companies  will  be  here,  and 
arrange  well  ahead  of  time  for  rehearsals.  You  would 
surely  be  able  to  choose  from  the  very  best  actors  in 
America,  and,  if  you  have  them,  you  will  not  be  ashamed 
to  exhibit  their  work  before  any  community  in  the  world. 
There  should  be  four  or  five  performances.  They  should 
not  come  on  consecutive  days.  They  should  come,  let  us 
say,  one  every  month.  Tickets  should  be  sold  for  one  or 
for  the  series.  And  I  think  if  your  public  out  here  were 
properly  informed  about  the  movement,  it  could  be  carried 
out  just  as  well  as  it  was  carried  out  in  England.  There  is 
not  an  actor,  there  is  not  an  artist,  there  is  not  a  cos- 
tumer,  or  anybody  in  connection  with  our  profession,  I  am 
sure,  who  would  not  give  his  services  to  this  without 
any  consideration  of  monetary  return. 

Now,  I  am  hoping  there  is  somebody  in  California  who 
will  project  this  enterprise.  I  have  many  ideas  on  the 
subject,  and  I  should  like  to  talk  further  to  those  who  would 
be  interested  in  it.  Quite  the  most  wonderful  thing  that 
could  happen  would  be  to  interest  the  authorities  of  your 
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university,  and  receive  the  help  of  a  committee  formed 
of  its  professors  in  art  and  literature.  I  believe  that  if 
these  gentlemen  would  agree  to  this  plan  and  would  call 
together  the  dramatic  critics  of  California  (a  body  of 
people  who  have  done  so  much  to  help  our  profession  and 
bring  to  it  a  dignified  consideration),  that  a  generous 
response  would  be  given  by  all  the  newspapers,  that  through 
them  the  public  would  be  reached,  and  that  the  project 
would  be  assured  of  success. 

And  now  a  final  word  in  regard  to  the  theatre  in  gen- 
eral. It  seems  to  me  that  a  good  deal  of  the  future  of 
the  theatre  is  in  your  hands — the  public's  hands — backed 
up  by  your  splendid  newspapers  and  magazines  which  fol- 
low it  so  closely  and  are  willing  to  write  so  extensively 
about  it.  You  can  demand  from  us  almost  exactly  what 
you  want;  you  have  the  power  to  force  us  to  give  you  the 
best;  and  it  is  so  easy  for  you  to  ignore  us,  to  pass  us  by, 
if  we  don't  give  you  the  best.  It  is  also  very  easy  for  you 
to  encourage  us  and  help  us  to  climb  artistically  and  educa- 
tionally, and  bring  the  theatre  to  the  heights  we  want  to 
see  it  stand  upon.  Condemn  all  things  that  are  brought 
into  the  theatre  by  people  who  have  not  the  real  interest 
of  the  theatre  at  heart  but  merely  a  desire  to  gain  notoriety 
or  solely  the  wish  to  make  money. 

And  so  that  you  shall  not  misunderstand  anything  that 
I  have  said  in  this  paper,  I  want  to  say,  my  text,  whenever 
I  am  preaching  about  the  theatre,  is  "Entertain;  tag  on 
all  the  art  you  can  while  you  are  entertaining,  and  eventu- 
ally the  best  art  will  be  accepted  as  entertainment." 

The  theatre  has  its  mission,  and  the  theatre  has  its  place, 
and  with  your  assistance,  it  ought  to  attain  a  very  high 
one. 
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THE  LIBRARY 


John  Galen  Howakd 


To  begin  with  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  general 
subject  of  libraries  as  the  problem  presents  itself  to  the 
architect.  I  shall  then  outline  the  solution  of  the  problem 
offered  by  the  University  Library  at  Berkeley. 

Libraries,  speaking  largely,  are  of  two  types, — the 
single  room  structure  in  which  books  and  readers  are 
assembled  in  the  same  apartment ;  and  the  complex  scheme, 
in  which  readers  and  books  are  separately  administered. 
The  former  is  the  ancient,  the  primitive  type ;  the  latter 
is  the  up-to-date,  the  developed  type.  The  first  lends  itself 
to  intimacy,  charm,  freedom;  the  second,  to  formality, 
economy  of  administration,  discipline. 

The  single-room  plan  is  suitable  for  the  comparatively 
small  library  only.  In  proportion  as  the  establishment  in- 
creases in  size,  either  as  to  number  of  books  or  as  to  number 
of  users,  this  plan  tends  to  cut  off  the  head  of  its  own  usable- 
ness.  It  becomes  unwieldly  and  out  of  human  scale.  It 
loses  its  specific  qualities  of  intimacy  and  charm,  and  for 
the  freedom  which  is  really  possible,  or  at  any  rate  enjoy- 
able, only  within  narrow  compass,  substitutes  an  imprison- 
ment of  grandeur.  To  sit  comfortably  at  a  secluded  desk 
with  all  the  books  one  needs  close  serried  by  one,  best  of  all 
within  easy  reach  on  the  shelves  as  one  sits,  without  a  call 
to  rise,  yet  with  ample  elbow-room  flat  around  for  disposing 
open  volumes  which  are  actually  in  hand, — to  be  encysted 
within  a  tinj^  chamber  walled  with  books,  in  diameter  two 
hand-reaches,  in  height  a  sitting  and  a  reach, — this  is  ye 
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ideal  library  of  ye  perfect  book-worm.  And  truth  to  saj^ 
the  closer  a  library  building  approximates  such  conditions 
for  each  and  all  of  its  users,  the  nearer  it  comes  to  ful- 
filling its  essential  purpose,  which  is  and  was  and  ever  shall 
be  not  merel}'  to  house  books,  but  to  house  books  for  use. 
Merely  to  house  them  is  to  make  a  warehouse  or  a  museum. 

Of  course  the  second  type,  the  complex  plan,  of  books 
and  users  separate,  is  the  result  of  ages  of  evolution  from 
the  prototype.  The  single  cell  expands  till  the  circulation 
of  its  blood  (its  books)  becomes  unviably  sluggish,  when 
the  mother  cell  breaks  up  into  a  series  of  more  or  less 
\itally  connected  segments  (or  alcoves)  each  capable  of 
sustaining  individual  life  if  cast  adrift.  Indeed  the  ten- 
dency is  toward  segmentary  detachment,  isolation  and  utter 
divorce  of  constituent  parts  which  should  be  interdependent. 
Most  old  libraries  have  gone  through  the  process  of  dry 
segmental  accretion;  and  many  are  still  in  the  segmentary 
or  alcove  stage. 

It  is  on  reaching  this  point  of  its  development  that  a 
library  is  ripe  for  a  thorough-going  reorganization,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  make,  out  of  a  congeries  of  many  small 
semi-detached  elements,  an  orderly  and  organic  whole, — 
with  a  place  for  ever^i;hing  and  everything  in  its  place. 
The  large  library,  which  has  grown  from  a  small  one,  is 
obliged  to  revolutionize  its  system  and  achieve  organic  unity 
if  it  hopes  to  realize  its  full  measure  of  iLsefulness;  for  it 
can  accomplish  this  only  by  placing  itself  unmistakably 
in  the  category  of  higher  organisms. 

So  far  as  can  be  made  out  one  living  cell  is  much  like 
another;  but  of  the  genus  homo  erectus  the  individuals  are 
nothing  if  not  variant.  So  with  libraries.  An  alcove  is  an 
alcove  whether  it  be  in  the  Bodleian  or  at  Cornell ;  but  the 
modern  family  of  hihliotheca  erecta  organica  comprises 
members  as  widely  different  as  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale 
in  Paris,  the  British  Museum  in  London,  the  Astor,  Tilden, 
and  Lenox  Foundations  in  New  York,  the  Public  Library 
in  Boston,  the  Library  of  Congress  in  Washington,  and 
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many  others  scarcely  less  important,  and  as  unlike  these, 
as  these  are  unlike  each  other.  Furthermore  within  the 
great  group  of  large  libraries  organically  planned  there  is, 
between  the  strictly  public  libraries  and  the  important 
University  libraries,  a  broad  line  of  cleavage,  answering 
loosely  to  the  characteristic  divergence  of  their  require- 
ments, though  neither  type  has  as  yet  become  fixed  and 
recognized  even  to  the  extent  of  ruling  out  of  the  field  of 
study,  a  priori,  any  scheme  which  fits  the  site,  and  on  the 
whole  seems  to  stand  some  chance  of  filling  the  bill  of  a 
good  working  library,  w^hether  for  the  general  or  for  a  uni- 
versity public.  It  is  as  much  as  can  be  said  at  present  that 
the  tendency  in  large  public  libraries  is  to  seek  for  more 
absolute  separation  of  readers  and  books,  with  the  accom- 
panying greater  formality  and  elaborateness  of  administra- 
tion ;  while  the  more  closely  knit  and  more  exactly  defined 
character  of  the  university  community  indicates  for  its 
library  a  greater  intimacy  and,  at  any  rate  for  a  consider- 
able number  of  readers,  an  elimination  of  administrative 
red-tape, — that  is  to  say  an  attempt  to  secure  as  many  of 
the  advantages  of  the  one-cell,  or  alcove,  idea  as  is  possible 
without  sacrificing  the  essentially  organic  arrangement  and 
administration  of  the  building  as  a  whole.  The  public 
library  tends  to  emphasize  administration,  and  the  loaning- 
out  of  books, — the  university  library,  book-use  and  the  de- 
lights of  it  at  home,  that  is  in  the  books'  own  home.  And 
this  is  in  harmony  w^ith  the  fitness  of  things ;  for  the  great 
public  is  mostly  a  crowd  of  strangers,  while  the  university 
is,  by  comparison,  a  family  party. 

The  users  of  any  large  library  fall  naturally  into  two 
groups, — those  who  must  be  taken  care  of,  and  those  who 
may  be  allowed  to  take  care  of  themselves.  According  as 
these  two  groups  vary  in  proportion  one  to  the  other,  more 
or  fewer  readers  must  be  accommodated  in  the  general 
supervised  reading-room  or  rooms,  more  or  less  space  should 
be  set  apart  for  private,  secluded,  unsupervised  special 
reading-  or  work-rooms,  and  more  or  fewer  persons  may 
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be  admitted  to  browse  or  toil  or  listless  bask  in  the  lush 
meadow  of  the  book-stack.  Generally  speaking  the  propor- 
tion of  free  users,  those  who  need  no  supervision  and  may 
be  admitted  to  almost  unlimited  privilege  within  the  insti- 
tution, is  greater  in  the  ease  of  a  university  than  in  a  public 
library.  Moreover  the  university  need  of  seminar-rooms  in 
the  library  is  being  constantly  more  keenly  felt  and  more 
obstinately  insisted  on.  There  is  here  therefore  a  strong 
tendency  to  assign  ever  larger  space  for  semi-private  read- 
ing- or  working-rooms  supplementary  to  the  main  super- 
vised reading-room.  Add  to  this,  in  many  universities,  as 
at  Berkeley,  the  need  of  ample  study-rooms  for  students 
at  large  who  bring  their  own  equipment  of  text-books  for 
an  hour  or  two  of  study  between  recitations  and  lectures 
and  may  not  call  for  service  from  the  stack  at  all.  These 
adjuncts  of  the  university  library  correspond  measurably 
with  the  newspaper  and  magazine  rooms  of  the  public 
library.  The  characteristic  differences  of  the  two  sub- 
types are  thus  seen  to  be  somewhat  intangible  and  inexact 
even  though  obvious  in  principle. 

The  relative  plan  area  required  for  reading-rooms  and 
book-stacks  having  been  approximately  fixed  by  the  deter- 
mination of  the  number  of  books  to  be  housed  and  of  readers 
to  be  served,  the  next  point  of  primary  importance  is  to 
secure  the  greatest  possible  convenience  and  rapidity  of 
service  between  the  stack  and  all  parts  of  the  reading  space, 
whether  general  or  semi-private.  This  result  has  been 
sought  in  a  variety  of  ways,  in  different  libraries,  of  which 
the  three  following  may  be  taken  as  fairly  typical. 

In  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  Paris  the  main  read- 
ing-room immediately  adjoins  the  book-stack,  into  which  it 
opens.  The  stack  room  is  a  square  court  lighted  entirely 
from  above.  Except  for  an  open  alley  down  the  center, 
the  entire  space,  at  intervals  of  about  five  feet  on  centers, 
is  packed  from  ground  to  roof  with  books.  At  intervals 
of  about  seven  feet  in  height  iron  gratings  form  floors, 
which  are  reached  by  numerous  light  metal  stairs.     The 
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entire  space  is  admirably  lighted,  the  rays  traversing  the 
thin  meshes  of  the  gratings  practically  without  interrup- 
tion, and  shedding  an  agreeable  diffused  light  everywhere. 
The  reading-room  is  of  about  the  same  area  as  the  stack, 
and  is  lighted  by  nine  rather  small  circular  overhead  lights, 
and  by  three  large  round-headed  windows  placed  high  on 
the  north  side.  The  light  here  also  is  beyond  criticism. 
The  service  between  the  stack  and  the  reading  room  could 
not  well  be  less  troublesome. 

In  the  Library  of  Congress  at  Washington  the  reading- 
room,  octagonal  in  shape,  is  in  the  center  of  the  building, 
surrounded  (or  eventually  to  be  surrounded  as  originally 
planned),  by  radiating  stacks.  These  are  each  rather  long 
and  narrow,  and  lighted  from  the  sides  by  windows  nearly 
the  width  of  the  aisles  between  the  book  cases.  The  natural 
lighting  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  and  electricity  is  largely 
used.  The  reading-room  is  lighted  by  eight  large  arched 
windows  very  high  above  the  floor,  close  under  the  great 
dome  by  which  the  room  is  ceiled.  The  lighting  here  is 
good  though  all  readers  face  the  light,  the  disadvantage 
of  this  being  minimized  by  the  height  at  which  the  windows 
are  placed.  The  book  service  from  the  stacks  is  by  means 
of  exceedingly  ingenious  mechanical  carriers,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  an  endless  chain  constantly  in  motion,  which  runs 
vertically  through  the  center  of  the  stacks,  horizontally 
from  beneath  the  center  of  the  stacks  to  a  point  beneath 
the  center  of  the  reading-room,  and  thence  vertically  to 
the  delivery  desk,  which  is  thus  in  the  middle  of  the  reading- 
room  floor.  The  service  seems  to  give  satisfaction,  though 
it  must,  evidently,  be  at  considerable  expense,  both  in  money 
and  in  reading-room  space  given  up  to  the  delivery  desk 
and  its  approaches. 

In  the  New  York  Public  Library  the  main  reading-room 
is  placed  directly  above  the  stacks,  at  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing, being  reached  by  numerous  stairs  and  elevators.  The 
building  has  only  recently  come  into  use  and  there  is  some 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  lighting  is  altogether 
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satisfactory.  The  room  is  long  in  a  north-south  direction, 
with  a  range  of  high  arched  windows  on  the  west,  and  a 
similar  range  on  the  east  interrupted  by  the  central  body 
of  the  building.  No  light  is  admitted  from  above,  and  the 
ceiling  is  decorated  in  deep  colors  so  that  there  is  less  diffu- 
sion of  the  side  light  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  The 
stack,  placed  as  it  is  directly  below  the  reading-room,  can 
of  course  be  lighted  only  from  the  sides.  As  the  space 
is  unusually  wide  for  a  book  stack,  in  order  to  give  suf- 
ficient width  for  the  reading-room  above,  it  is  necessary 
to  use  electricity  to  a  large  extent.  The  book  service  is  by 
means  of  lifts  or  mechanical  carriers. 

Experience  in  a  multitude  of  instances  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  best  light  for  a  reading-room  is  from  the  north, 
supplemented  by  some  light  from  above,  in  order  to  give 
diffusion ;  a  ray  of  sun  from  east  and  west  may  be  per- 
mitted for  cheer  but  must  be  regulated  and  should  not  be 
depended  upon.  What  is  the  best  lighting  for  stacks  is 
more  uncertain  than  for  reading-rooms.  Fortunately  the 
problem  is  less  important.  There  are  those  who  advocate 
artificial  light  only  for  stacks;  but  daylight  is  surely  no 
disadvantage.  Top-light  with  glass  floors  is  probably  the 
best,  so  far  as  the  light  itself  is  concerned,  providing  it  can 
be  properly  controlled,  and  the  disadvantage  of  heat  from 
direct  overhead  rays  obviated. 

So  much  for  libraries  in  general.  Now  for  the  library 
of  the  University  of  California.  Let  me  briefly  outline  the 
programme  as  it  presented  itself,  combining  as  it  did  nearly 
all  of  the  problems  which  are  ever  likely  to  present  them- 
selves in  library  planning. 

First  it  was  to  be  planned  to  house,  in  the  main  book- 
stack,  a  million  volumes, — a  large  library;  then  it  was  to 
accommodate  five  hundred  readers  or  more  in  supervised 
reading-rooms,  and  provide  in  addition  for  an  exception- 
ally large  number  of  semi-private  reading  rooms  or  sem- 
inars ;  furthermore  the  greatest  possible  intimacy  of  use 
by  faculty  and  privileged  students  was  desired,  yet  under 
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such  conditions  that  this  intimacy  itself  could  be  controlled, 
or,  if  desired,  withdrawn.  All  these  requirements  were  to 
be  met  with  a  minimum  of  administrative  force,  and  at  a 
minimum  cost  of  construction ;  and  the  building  was  more- 
over to  be  erected  in  two  approximately  equal  installments. 
The  site  was  difficult  on  account  of  its  steep  and  irregular 
slope;  and  the  relation  of  the  library  to  the  many  other 
buildings  of  the  group  of  which  it  was  to  form  a  part 
necessarily  influenced  the  design. 

The  type  of  arrangement  which  was  first  considered  was 
a  T  shaped  plan  of  stack,  with  two  nearly  square  reading- 
rooms  in  the  armpits  of  the  T,  lighted  from  above  and 
surrounded,  on  the  sides  opposite  the  stack,  by  seminars. 
Objections  to  this  scheme  were,  among  others,  the  diffuse- 
ness  and  inconvenience  of  the  stack ;  the  lighting  of  the 
reading-rooms  only  from  above  (generally  conceded  to  be 
the  worst  for  reading)  ;  and  the  isolation  of  the  seminars 
from  the  stack.  After  many  other  schemes  had  been  tried 
and  found  wanting,  the  plan  of  the  present  building  was 
adopted,  as  giving  the  best  practicable  solution.  The  con- 
trolling idea  of  this  plan  is  that  the  stack  is  the  heart  of 
the  organism,  from  which  radiates  the  life-blood  of  books 
to  all  the  readers.  The  stack  is  therefore  placed  in  the 
center  of  the  structure,  in  a  court  one  hundred  feet  square, 
nine  (or,  perhaps,  in  the  future,  ten)  stack  stories  in 
height  (I  am  speaking  of  the  completed  building),  and 
lighted  from  above.  The  stack  court  is  surrounded  by  a 
corridor,  from  which  open  a  series  of  reading-rooms  which 
form  a  chain  entirely  round  the  building.  The  main  read- 
ing-room takes  up  the  whole  length  of  the  north  front,  on 
the  second  story,  and  is  lighted  chiefly  by  high  north  win- 
dows, supplemented  by  a  single  great  arched  window  on 
the  east  and  west  ends,  and  by  three  ceiling  lights.  The 
floor  of  the  main  reading-room  is  on  a  level  with  the  fifth 
stack  story, — that  is,  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  books 
in  the  stack,  which  are  conveyed  to  this  level  in  electric 
lifts.    The  corridor  between  the  stack  and  the  main  reading- 
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room  is  expanded  into  a  spacious  delivery-room,  from  which 
stairs  descend  to  the  entrance.  On  the  ground  floor,  under 
the  main  reading-room,  are  two  special  reading-  or  study- 
rooms,  lighted  like  the  rooms  above,  from  the  north;  these 
rooms  are  about  equally  divided  into  stack-space  and  read- 
ing-space; the  latter,  of  course,  adjoining  the  north  win- 
dows. The  east,  south,  and  west  fronts  of  the  building  give 
a  continuous  range  of  seminars  and  studies  of  varied  sizes 
outside  the  corridor  which  surrounds  the  stack  court.  The 
basement  is  devoted  to  packing-  and  work-rooms,  etc.,  with 
a  service  entrance  from  the  rear.  Owing  to  a  lack  of 
funds,  only  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  library  has  thus 
far  been  built.  Eventually  there  will  be  two  more  stories 
of  seminars  round  the  court,  the  reading-room,  and  delivery- 
room  now  running  through  the  height  of  these  two  future 
stories.  At  present,  too,  only  the  lower  portion  of  the 
north  half  of  the  stack  is  in  place. 

A  few  data  as  to  dimensions  and  materials  may  be 
interesting  and  valuable  as  a  matter  of  record  in  this  con- 
nection. The  main  front  of  the  building  measures  224  feet 
and  6  inches  in  length,  and  is  60  feet  in  height  to  the  top 
of  the  cornice;  from  front  to  rear  is  262  feet.  The  main 
reading-room  is  53  feet  by  210  feet  in  size,  and  45  feet  in 
height  from  the  floor  to  the  highest  point  of  the  elliptical 
barrel  vault  with  which  the  room  is  ceiled.  The  two  large 
ground-floor  reading-rooms  are  each  61  feet  by  88  feet  in 
plan  and  14  feet  high  in  the  clear ;  a  space  35  feet  in 
width  nearest  the  windows  is  reserved  for  reading  and 
working,  the  rear  portions  of  the  rooms  being  given  up  to 
special  stacks.  The  catalogue  and  delivery-room  is  28  feet 
by  134  feet,  and  28  feet  high,  lighted  from  above.  The 
corridors  are,  in  general,  13  feet  wide.  The  seminars,  of 
various  widths,  are  31  feet  deep  from  window  to  corridor 
wall,  and  12  feet  high  in  the  clear,  the  wide  windows 
coming  quite  to  the  ceiling  and  giving  perfect  light  through- 
out. The  exterior  of  the  building  is  of  white  granite  from 
Raymond,  California.     The  roofs  are  red  "Mission"  tile 
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with  copper  cresting,  gutters,  etc.  Plate  glass  is  used 
throughout.  All  floors  are  covered  with  the  heaviest  battle- 
ship linoleum.  The  building  is  steel-framed  and  fireproof 
of  the  highest  class,  all  doors,  sashes  and  trim  stacks  and 
book-cases  being  of  metal.  The  cost  of  the  building  to  date 
is  $698,278.16,  not  including  furniture  and  other  fittings. 

Just  a  word  on  the  "style"  of  the  building, — classic, 
of  course,  in  a  general  way,  as  behooves  the  House  of  Books 
of  a  great  modern  institution  of  learning.  The  frontispiece 
of  the  structure,  containing  the  main  reading-room,  is  de- 
veloped as  the  blossom  of  the  library;  its  efflorescence, 
typifying  dissemination,  expressed  by  the  Corinthian  order 
of  the  exterior.  The  capitals  are  of  half-opened  acanthus 
fronds,  from  among  which  serpents  (symbol  of  Athene), 
rise  and  coil  to  uphold  an  open  book.  For  the  rest,  the 
building  derives  rather  from  Ionic  tradition  (in  deference 
to  Athene's  headship  of  Ionic  states),  the  fundamental  feel- 
ing of  such  more  restrained  design  being  interwoven  with 
the  richer  Corinthian,  in  some  such  fashion  as  Ictinus 
mingled  an  Ionic  strain  with  the  Doric  of  his  Parthenon, 
or  imagined  the  earliest  Corinthian  to  complete  the  Ionic 
colonnade  at  Bassae.  The  Ionic  lines  of  the  portions  of  our 
structure  which  are  yet  to  be,  play  through  the  flower-like 
order  of  the  front  and  themselves  emerge  and  fully  bloom 
only  in  the  two  colonnettes  which  surmount  the  central 
portal. 
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In  its  earlier  period  the  history  of  the  library  of  the 
University  of  California  closely  resembles  that  of  other  col- 
legiate collections.  There  is  the  same  scantiness  of  books, 
and  of  means  for  their  purchase ;  it  does  not  in  any  appre- 
ciable degree  meet  the  needs  of  the  academic  community, 
and  consequently  it  is  a  quiet,  and  rather  unfrequented 
place.  But  gradually  the  collection  grows,  with  the  attrac- 
tive power  of  a  magnet,  until  the  services  of  a  regular  libra- 
rian becomes  necessary.  He  familiarizes  himself  with  his 
material;  by  classification  he  evolves  order  out  of  chaos, 
catalogs,  indexes  the  meaty  books,  begs  and  borrows,  and 
gradually  develops  a  "working"  collection  that  invites  and 
in  some  measure  satisfies  the  inquirer.  Then  follow  at  inter- 
vals gifts  of  books  and  money,  endowments  and  bequests; 
but,  generall}^,  the  resources  of  the  library  fail  to  keep  pace 
with  the  progressively  larger  and  urgent  demands  of  an 
expanding  university. 

In  1868  the  College  of  California  transferred  to  the 
University  its  collection  of  books  numbering  1036  volumes, 
about  one  half  of  which  were  of  a  religious  nature,  pre- 
sented by  Rev.  Levi  Hart  (of  Plymouth,  Mass.).  The  other 
portion  was  contributed  principally  by  the  college  in- 
structors. 

These,  together  with  later  accessions,  were  located  in 
the  top  story  of  Brayton  Hall — one  of  the  college  buildings 
in  12th  street,  Oakland. 
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In  1870  the  Regents  purchased  the  rather  small,  but 
valuable,  collection  by  Alexander  S.  Taylor  of  Voyages 
and  Californiana,  some  of  which  are  not  duplicated  in  the 
great  Bancroft  library. 

The  gift  in  1871  of  a  modern  encyclopedia  and  numer- 
ous standard  works  of  history  and  literature,  by  Edmond 
L.  Goold,  was  the  first  noteworthy  one  in  our  history.  In 
this  manner  he  gracefully  returned  a  fee  of  $500  paid  him 
by  the  Regents  for  legal  services. 

From  the  date  of  his  arrival  in  1872  President  D.  C. 
Oilman  took  a  very  active  interest  in  the  library,  and  sev- 
eral thousand  volumes  were  given  by  him  and  by  his  friends 
on  Atlantic  and  Pacific  shores.  He  had  been  a  successful 
librarian,  and  realized  more  fully  than  others  the  import- 
ance of  a  library  in  educational  work. 

In  1873  a  little  suggestion  by  President  Oilman  in  the 
daily  press  brought  a  check  of  $2000  from  Michael  Reese, 
the  banker,  to  secure  the  library  on  economics  and  politics 
of  Prof.  Francis  Lieber  of  Columbia  College.  On  Dr.  Oil- 
man's initiative  the  legislature  appropriated  $4,800  for  the 
purchase  of  books. 

In  1873  also  was  received  by  bequest  the  private  library 
(1500  vols.)  of  F.  L.  A.  Pioche,  another  San  Francisco 
banker.  This  embraced  some  art  books  of  high  value  (like 
the  Louvre  gallery),  and  choice  editions  of  French  authors 
in  Parisian  bindings,  prized  by  book  lovers.  William 
Sharon  in  the  same  year  presented  extensive  bound  files  of 
newspapers  of  great  historic  worth. 

With  the  removal  of  the  University  to  Berkeley  in  the 
summer  of  1873  the  library  was  newly  located  in  the  north 
end  of  South  Hall,  and  ever  and  anon  it  was  disinfected 
up  to  modern  standards  of  sanitation  by  the  chlorine  vapors 
generously  flowing  from  the  chemical  laboratory  at  the 
other  end  of  the  hall.  With  its  handsome  walnut  book- 
cases, a  few  paintings  and  the  five  bronzes  by  Barbedienne 
(given  by  Charles  Mayne),  the  large  room  presented  a  very 
attractive  appearance. 
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In  1875  the  medical  library  of  Dr.  Victor  Fourgeaud 
was  presented  by  his  widow  and  daughter. 

Our  quarters  rapidly  became  too  small,  and  in  1876 
Henry  Douglass  Bacon,  a  resident  of  Oakland,  offered 
$25,000  toward  the  erection  of  a  library  building,  pro- 
vided the  state  would  give  an  equal  amount.  The  legis- 
lature of  1878  ordered  the  appropriation,  and  the  Bacon 
building,  designed  by  Architect  John  A.  Remer,  was  ready 
for  occupancy  in  the  summer  of  1881. 

In  1881-82  library  accessions  numbered  3724  bound 
volumes,  exceeding  by  257  the  combined  receipts  of  the 
preceding  five  lean  years.  This  is  explained  partly  by  the 
fact  that  the  first  library  endowment — $50,000  received 
July  2,  1879,  by  bequest  of  Michael  Reese,  had  come  into 
bearing.  Since  the  beginning,  by  wise  resolution  of  the 
Regents,  only  the  interest  of  this  endowment  has  been  ex- 
pended, and  this  interest  up  to  June  30,  1911,  totaled  $99,- 
269.80,  every  dollar  going  into  books  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  bequest.  A  splendid  fruitage,  and  the  principal  sum, 
intact,  continues  to  yield  its  increase ! 

Mr.  Bacon  not  only  gave  money,  but,  with  unexampled 
generosity,  in  his  own  lifetime  he  stripped  his  residence 
of  paintings  and  statuary  and  sent  them  to  the  University, 
together  with  his  private  library  (1410  volumes)  of  choicest 
books,  mostly  in  fine  bindings  by  Bedford,  Riviere,  Hayday, 
and  Clark  (of  Edinburgh). 

For  furnishing  the  new  building  the  legislature  of  1881 
appropriated  $10,000. 

The  graduating  class  of  1883  purchased  for  the  library 
about  three  score  of  very  desirable  boolra,  having  them 
bound  in  morocco  of  the  class  color.  This  exemplary  action 
has  been  followed  by  other  classes,  and  several  small  en- 
dowments for  library  purposes  have  been  made  by  1874, 
1885,  1897,  1900,  1902  and  1907. 

In  1883,  by  courtesy  of  Congressman  James  H.  Budd, 
the  library  was  made  a  depositary  for  all  United  States 
public  documents. 
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In  1884  a  German  Library  fund  of  over  $2,000  was 
contributed  by  friends  of  the  institution  at  the  instance 
of  Professor  Albin  Putzker. 

The  first  bequest  by  any  alumnus  of  this  University  was 
that  by  Frank  W.  Maher,  '78,  who  gave  his  working  col- 
lection of  Civil  Engineering  books. 

In  1885  the  legislature  appropriated  $10,000  for  books 
for  the  library. 

Mr.  Andrew  Smith  Hallidie  presented  some  600  volumes 
of  17th  and  18th  century  literature,  largely  theological.  Mr. 
Hallidie  and  John  W.  Dwindle  were  pioneer  colleagues  on 
the  Board  of  Eegents  and  in  earlier  years  both  aided  the 
library  in  many  practical  ways. 

In  1887  was  passed  the  first  legislative  act  creating  a 
state  university  fund  from  the  proceeds  of  a  one  cent  tax 
upon  each  one  hundred  dollars  of  taxable  property  in  Cali- 
fornia. As  books  were  not  considered  legally  to  be  "per- 
manent improvements"  the  library  did  not  directly  bene- 
fit— except  in  1905-08  when  a  contrary  opinion  prevailed 
and  $15,000  were  set  aside  for  books  from  the  building 
fund,  but  other  pressing  needs  of  the  institution  were 
thereby  met,  and  the  Regents  found  more  moneys  in  the 
general  fund  available  for  library  use. 

For  some  years  the  library  afforded  cellar  space  for  use 
of  the  Viticultural  department  of  the  university.  Such 
combination  of  books  and  bottles  is  probably  unique  in  the 
history  of  college  libraries.  About  1890  exigencies  of  space 
compelled  the  removal  of  casks  and  cobwebs.  The  spiritual 
atmosphere  in  a  measure  was  retained,  however,  by  shelv- 
ing there  our  agricultural  and  vinicultural  books. 

In  1893  the  classification  scheme  of  the  library  was  fin- 
ished in  its  preliminary  form  and  applied  in  the  marking 
and  arrangement  of  books. 

In  1893  the  first  two  of  the  University's  present  exten- 
sive series  of  publications — namely  Geology  and  Educa- 
tion— began  to  appear,  antedating  all  the  rest  by  ten  or 
more  years.    As  early  as  1884  systematic  effort  had  begun 
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to  be  made  by  the  library  to  inaugurate  exchange  with  his- 
torical and  other  societies  and  foreign  universities.  These 
publications  afforded  a  new  basis  for  exchange,  and  hence- 
forth applications  met  with  more  generally  favorable  re- 
sponse. 

In  1894  the  valued  auxiliary  services  of  interlibrary 
loans  of  books,  first  advocated  by  this  library  in  1886,  was 
authorized  in  a  limited  measure,  and  was  fully  adopted  in 
1898. 

In  1894  also  Mary  Jucksch  deeded  to  the  University  a 
lot  in  West  Berkeley,  which,  combined  with  her  later  gifts 
in  1896  and  1901,  covers  more  than  an  acre  of  land.  While 
the  present  annual  income  is  small,  its  cumulative  result  is 
large. 

Mrs.  Sarah  P.  Walsworth  in  1895  presented  1410  vol- 
umes. An  auspicious  begining  of  our  separate  collection 
of  published  writings  by  California  Authors  was  made  by 
the  gift  of  300  volumes,  being  the  California  Women's  Lit- 
erary Exhibit  at  the  Chicago  Exposition. 

In  1896  evening  opening  of  the  library  was  inaugurated 
during  the  last  two  months  of  the  spring  term.  The  initial 
expense  ($1000)  for  fixtures  and  installation  was  borne  by 
Levi  Strauss,  Louis  Sloss,  J.  L.  Flood  and  G.  W.  McNear. 
After  a  discontinuance  for  one  year,  regular  evening  ser- 
vice was  resumed  without  further  interruption  except  for 
a  few  months  in  1911  upon  the  first  occupancy  of  the  Doe 
building. 

The  State  Viticultural  Commission's  library  was  incor- 
porated, and  in  1902,  the  California  Winemaker's  Corpora- 
tion collection  of  230  volumes  was  added,  so  that  the  Uni- 
versity's collection  of  books  on  grape  culture  and  wine 
making  has  become  probably  the  best  in  America. 

Valuable  sets  of  law  reports  and  digests  (402  volumes) 
were  presented  by  alumni  and  the  Bancroft- Whitney  Com- 
pany. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Hon.  T.  F.  Bayard,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment presented  the  costly  set  of  the  scientific  results 
of  the  voyage  of  the  Challenger. 
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In  1897  the  Semitic  department  was  given  a  big  start 
by  donations  from  Louis  Sloss  and  Alfred  Greenebaum. 
Later  gifts  by  the  Congregation  Emanu-El  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  noteworthy  Jacob  Voorsanger  gift  in  1906,  and 
our  own  purchases,  have  made  the  aggregation  fairly  repre- 
sentative. 

The  Robert  E.  Cowan  collection  of  California  (820  vol- 
umes, 3000  pamphlets,  and  hundreds  of  manuscripts)  was 
added  by  the  generosity  of  Collis  P.  Huntington. 

James  K.  Moffitt,  ^86,  made  the  first  of  his  many  gifts 
of  money  for  books.  Up  to  June  30,  1911,  1931  volumes 
have  been  received  through  his  continued  kindness. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Avery  gave  over  300  volumes  from  the 
library  of  Benjamin  Parke  Avery,  truly  indicative  of  the 
liberal  culture  and  artistic  aspirations  of  this  beloved  Cali- 
fornian. 

In  1899,  by  bequest  of  Professor  George  IMorey  Richard- 
son, 1,018  scholarly  works  were  received. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst  presented  fifty  or  more  costly 
works  on  Architecture,  with  gifts  in  later  years  of  at  least 
500  other  volumes  of  similar  character,  and  a  magnificent 
copy  of  Piranesi — the  chief  among  our  many  treasures. 

President  Wheeler's  advent  in  the  fall  of  1899  signalized 
greater  activity  in  library  affairs.  In  every  possible  way 
he  called  attention  to  the  inadequacy  of  our  collection,  and 
the  building  in  which  it  was  housed,  to  the  needs  of  a 
great  university.  The  stream  of  individual  gifts,  which 
had  been  growing  during  the  latter  part  of  this  decade, 
swelled  to  a  much  larger  flow  immediately.  His  first  public 
utterance  (Oct.  26,  1899),  elicited  a  response  from  Regent 
E.  A.  Denicke,  who  gave  $1000  as  a  fund  for  books,  which 
he  supplemented  with  annual  gifts,  and  to  which  Mrs. 
Denicke  added  (Oct.,  1911),  the  further  sura  of  $1000. 

In  1901  a  library  committee  of  the  graduate  council  was 
appointed  to  advise  and  collaborate  with  the  librarian  in 
matters  of  policy  and  particularly  as  to  expenditures  of 
funds,  which  were  then  increased  by  appropriation  of 
much  greater  amounts  from  the  treasury  of  the  university. 
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The  first  purchases  of  books  with  the  Jane  Krom  Sather 
endoA^inent  were  made  this  year,  and  in  the  following  year 
2130  volumes  of  law  reports  and  text  books  came  as  an 
extra  gift  from  her. 

Mrs.  Martha  E.  Hallidie  presented  the  library  (2,500 
vols.)  of  the  late  Regent  Hallidie,  rich  in  technological 
literature. 

In  1902  the  extensive  biological  and  geological  collection 
of  the  revered  Joseph  Le  Conte  was  given  by  Mrs.  Le 
Conte. 

To  our  small  collection  of  manuscripts — which  form  a 
conspicuous  and  sometimes  all-important  part  of  European 
libraries — ]\Irs.  Hearst  gave  several  beautiful  specimens. 
The  first  we  ever  received  were  two  curious  Siamese  mss. 
given  in  1887  by  Prof.  C.  B.  Bradley. 

Our  first  summer  school  of  Library  Economy  was  held 
in  1902,  the  second  and  third  occurring  in  1906  and  1907. 
These  opportunities  for  technical  instruction  have  been 
eagerly  embraced,  and  many  of  the  students  now  hold 
important  positions  in  the  library  field  in  this  state. 

In  1902  also  were  received  from  Claus  Spreckels  $11.- 
675  for  books  in  history,  politics  and  economics;  and  from 
Mrs.  Ethel  W.  Crocker,  $2,500  for  the  beginning  of  a 
physiological  library,  supplemented  with  later  gifts — $1000 
in  1905  and  $1000  in  1911. 

In  1903  the  Phoebe  A.  Hearst  Architectural  Plan,  as 
modified  by  Professor  John  Galen  Howard,  was  finally 
approved  and  accepted  by  the  Regents. 

An  extensive  addition  to  the  Bacon  Building  was  com- 
pleted, providing  storage  space  for  80,000  more  books,  and 
six  seminary  rooms  for  graduate  work. 

The  change  of  the  catalog  to  one  of  "standard"  size 
was  begun,  but  was  not  finished  until  1908. 

The  bequest  in  1904  by  Charles  Franklin  Doe  of  twenty- 
four  per  cent  of  his  entire  estate,  being  $595,492.99,  Avith 
income  later  derived  from  the  same  amounting  (Dec.  31, 
1911),  to  $148,957.91,  constitutes  the  most  important  event 
in  the  entire  history  of  the  library. 
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In  1905  we  received  the  Karl  Weinhold  library  of  Ger- 
manic linguistics,  folklore,  and  literature  purchased  for  us 
by  John  D.  Spreckels  at  a  cost  of  $7,000. 

The  collection  of  volumes  on  Italian  history  and  litera- 
ture formed  by  the  lamented  Marius  J.  Spinello  (1100  vol- 
umes), was  presented  by  his  numerous  friends. 

The  earthquake  year  1906  is  memorable  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  H.  H.  Bancroft  library  of  Californian  and  West 
American  history. 

The  conflagration  in  San  Francisco  sw^ept  out  of  exist- 
ence the  valuable  library  in  the  Mark  Hopkins  Institute 
of  Art,  a  shipment  of  books  lying  in  the  customs  ware- 
house, and  over  1000  volumes  in  the  bindery. 

In  this  period  of  distress  our  book  and  map  collections 
were  of  great  assistance  to  the  people  of  the  stricken  city 
across  the  bay,  and  Sunday  opening  was  inaugurated. 

In  1907  the  important  botanical  collection  presented  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  S.  Brandegee  was  installed  as  a  depart- 
mental working  library. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton  gave  the  great  Russian  en- 
cyclopedia in  85  volumes. 

In  1908  the  University's  own  bookbindery  began  opera- 
tions. The  comer  stone  of  the  Doe  building  was  laid  with 
appropriate  simple  ceremony  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Hon.  Lucien  Shaw  of  the  supreme  bench  commenced 
sending  for  preservation  here  his  personal  set  of  briefs  and 
transcripts  of  cases  since  April,  1906.  Many  thousands  of 
these  valued  legal  documents  already  have  been  received. 

In  1909  the  friends  of  Mary  Lake  gave  $665  for  the  pur- 
chase of  modern  English  literature  as  a  memorial  to  this 
veteran  educator. 

In  1910  Archer  M.  Huntington,  through  the  Hispanic 
society  of  New  York,  gave  a  complete  set  of  his  facsimile 
reprints  of  rare  manuscripts  and  editions. 

In  1911  Eugene  Meyer,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  a  former 
student  at  Berkeley,  gave  $2000,  the  income  of  which  is 
to  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  historical  books. 
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In  February  the  law  books  were  moved  to  Boalt  Hall, 
and  within  ten  days  in  May  and  June  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  library  (200,000  volumes)  was  installed  in  the 
splendid  building  which  is  to  be  its  permanent  home.  A 
detailed  description  of  the  removal,  written  by  Mr.  Leupp, 
was  published  in  the  September,  1911,  Library  Journal. 

The  year  closed  with  a  valuable  gift  by  Mrs.  James  L. 
de  Fremery  of  over  500  volumes — most  17th  and  18th  cen- 
tury books  of  Dutch  history,  numismatics,  and  heraldry. 

In  this  brief  summary  obviously  it  is  possible  to  enu- 
merate only  the  strikingly  important  accessions.  Single 
works  of  considerable  value,  like  the  facsimile  of  the  Dev- 
onshire Shakespeare,  the  Avifauna  of  Laysan,  the  Bishop 
Jade  Catalogue,  the  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  Catalogues,  have 
come  to  us  at  intervals.  It  takes  all  sizes  of  stones  to  build 
a  library.  Many  a  widow's  mite,  many  a  poor  author's 
firstling,  has  been  given,  with  the  same  affectionate  regard 
as  may  characterize  a  large  bequest. 

At  first  the  library  was  chiefly  used  for  reference  only, 
but  the  privileges  of  circulation  were  extended  after  1882 
to  students  as  well  as  to  instructors. 

With  regard  to  expenditures  for  books  it  can  be  truly 
said  that  from  the  beginning  the  effort  has  been  to  provide 
a  library  for  the  use  of  scholars  primarily.  Periodical  sets, 
publications  of  learned  societies,  and  books  of  permanent 
worth,  have  been  carefully  chosen,  in  preference  to  the 
merely  interesting  books  of  the  hour,  for  which  we  can 
afford  to  wait  until  some  later  day's  tide  may  bring  them 
drifting  to  our  shore. 

The  growth  of  the  library  is  indicated  by  the  following 
table : 
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Year's 

Total  in 

Year 

Purchase 

Gift 

Exchange 

total 

library 

Library 

staff 

11,919* 

1875-76 

1,563 

116 

4 

1,683 

13,602 

Librarian 

1876-77 

66 

673 

2 

741 

14,343 

Librarian 

1877-78 

293 

140 

2 

435 

14,778 

Librarian 

1878-79 

989 

414 

2 

1,405 

16,183 

Librarian 

1879-80 

9 

146 

155 

16,338 

Librarian 

1880-81 

512 

219 

731 

17,069 

Librarian 

1881-82 

2,016 

1,704 

4 

3,724 

20,793 

Librarian 

1 

janitor  asst 

1883-84 

1,684 

773 

2,457 

25,119 

Librarian 

2 

janitorassts 

1884-85 

1,792 

531 

2 

2,325 

27,444 

Librarian 

2 

janitorassts 

1885-86 

3,373 

1,156 

4,501 

31,945 

Librarian 

2 

janitorassts 

1886-87 

2,612 

389 

3,001 

34,946 

Librarian 

assistant^ 

1887-88 

1,749 

536 

2,285 

37,231 

Librarian 

assistant 

1888-89 

1,432 

484 

1,916 

39,147 

Librarian 

assistant 

1889-90 

1,329 

876 

2,205 

41,352 

Librarian 

assistant 

1890-91 

1,913 

671 

39 

2,623 

43,975 

Librarian 

assistant 

1891-93 

3,831 

512 

4,343 

48,318 

Librarian 

assistant 

1892-93 

2,775 

1,248 

12 

4,035 

52,353 

Librarian 

2 

assistants 

1893-94 

2,668 

790 

4 

3,462 

55,815 

Librarian 

2 

assistants 

1894-95 

1,847 

2,778 

59 

4,684 

60,499 

Librarian 

2 

assistants 

1895-96 

1,130 

1,870 

2 

3,002 

63,501 

Librarian 

2 

assistants 

1896-97 

1,889 

1,392 

5 

3,286 

66,787 

Librarian 

2 

assistants 

1897-98 

2,491 

2,713 

5,204 

71,991 

Librarian 

3 

assistants 

1898-99 

2,218 

2,711 

7 

4,936 

76,927 

Librarian 

4 

assistants 

1899-1900 

1,728 

1,529 

65 

3,322 

80,249 

Librarian 

4 

assistants 

1900-01 

2,387 

1,981 

38 

4,406 

84,655 

Librarian 

4 

assistants 

1901-02 

8,771 

2,365 

47 

11,183 

95,838 

Librarian 

6 

assistants 

1902-03 

8,749 

2,940 

101 

11,790 

107,628 

Librarian 

8 

assistants 

1903-04 

11,640 

2,835 

8 

14,483 

122,111 

Librarian 

11 

assistants 

1904-05 

8,072 

3,594 

2 

11,668 

133,779 

Librarian 

11 

assistants 

1905-06 

6,568 

4,342 

10,910 

144,689 

Librarian 

12 

assistants 

1906-07 

6,071 

5,078 

11,149 

155,838 

Librarian 

13 

assistants 

1907-08 

6,987 

4,518 

t397 

11,902 

167,740 

Librarian 

14 

assistants 

1908-09 

8,978 

3,922 

1,094 

13,994 

181,734 

Librarian 

14 

assistants 

1909-10 

10,583 

3,906 

2,008 

16,497 

198,231 

Librarian 

14 

assistants 

1910-11 

9,947 

2,617 

1,550 

14,114 

212,345 

Librarian,    As.  libr.,  21  assts 

Totals 
June 

30,   1911 

132,090 

62,880 

5,456 

212,345 

*  Received  prior   to    1875. 

f  Prom    1886    onward    there    have    been    student    assistants    in    addition    to    the    regular 
appointees  by  the  Board  of  Regents. 

J  Prior  to  1908  books  received  from  exchange  institutions  are  entered  in  the  gift  column. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  nearly  one-third  of  the 
library  has  acumulated  by  gift  and  exchange. 
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DEDICATION   OF   THE   DOE   LIBRARY  BUILDING 


Address    of    the    Librarian    of    the    University    of    California, 

Joseph  C.  Rowell 

As  we  look  backward  from  the  height  of  present  achieve- 
ment, down  the  long  vista  of  years,  the  beginnings  of  the 
University  appear  very  small.  It  was  a  university  only  in 
name.  Yet  although  merely  a  handful  of  teachers  and  stu- 
dents was  visible,  we  perceive  they  were  inspired  with 
energy  and  enthusiasm; — while  the  courses  of  study  were 
few,  they  were  taught  intensively ; — and  while  the  treasury 
was  light  of  dollars,  there  was  a  wealth  of  aspiration, 
courage  and  hope. 

Thus  the  good  seed  was  sown  in  a  favorable  season ;  the 
vigorous  young  plant  was  tenderly  and  wisely  nurtured; 
and  it  proved  to  be  not  an  exotic,  soon  to  fade,  but  a  hardy 
perennial,  from  which  many  a  rich  harvest  already  has 
been  garnered. 

The  fortunes  of  the  library  inseparably  followed  those 
of  the  University.  Up  under  the  eaves  of  Brayton  Hall 
(Oakland)  were  arranged  some  few  hundreds  of  books  on 
history,  literature  and  philosophy,  together  with  well 
thumbed  classics,  and  dust  lay  deep  on  theological  and 
scientific  treatises  of  honorably  ancient  dates. 

How  the  aspect  of  the  place  brightened  when  in  1871 
a  large  gift  of  modern  books  arrived,  brilliant  in  gilded  calf, 
fresh  from  the  publishers!  Then  students  abandoned  the 
chess  table  and  climbed  upward  to  consult  the  eighth  edi- 
tion of  the  Britannica,  to  open  dainty  volumes  of  the  poets, 
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to  lay  the  foundations  of  an  essay  on  Emerson,  or  to  spend 
an  indolent,  happy  hour  over  Bulwer  or  Thackeray. 

In  1873  Berkeley  became  a  seat  of  learning.  The  hand- 
some book-cases  of  the  library  in  South  Hall  were  at  once 
comfortably  filled,  as  in  that  same  significant  year  were 
added  the  Pioche  French  library,  the  Francis  Lieber  pol- 
itico-economic collection  and  a  host  of  new  books  bought 
with  the  first  legislative  appropriation  for  that  purpose. 

Mark  well  the  later  sequence  of  events.  Our  quarters 
rapidly  became  so  scant  that  in  1876  Henry  Douglass  Bacon 
was  inspired  to  oflEer  $25,000  toward  the  erection  of  a 
separate  library  edifice.  The  State  of  California  in  1878 
added  $25,000  to  this  gift,  and  the  Bacon  building  was  com- 
pleted in  1881,  just  in  time  to  house  the  books  acquired  by 
the  first  endowment  bequeathed  in  1879  by  Michael  Reese. 

A  score  of  years  followed,  lean  and  fat,  until  the  full 
capacity  of  the  Bacon  building  became  a  definitely  ascer- 
tained quantity.  Books  filled  all  available  space  from  cel- 
lar to  roof-tree ;  readers  sought  in  vain  for  a  seat  or  a  quiet 
corner. 

In  1899  a  new  President  was  installed.  From  his  first 
appearance  he  urgently  voiced  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the 
library,  books  and  building  alike,  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  a  true  university.  The  response  to  his  appeals  was  im- 
mediate, generous  and  continued.  The  famine  of  books  was 
partially  abated. 

In  1902  an  extension  to  the  building  was  constructed  to 
afford  a  temporary  relief.  In  1903  the  revised  Phoebe  A. 
Hearst  Architectural  Plan  was  adopted  and  this  most  ap- 
propriate spot  on  the  campus  thereby  was  designated  for 
the  permanent  library  site. 

In  1904  a  good  man  passed  away.  His  munificent  be- 
quest has  provided  an  ample  and  suitable  building  upon 
that  site. 

Verily,  from  even  this  brief  retrospect  it  would  seem 
that  the  mighty  hand  of  a  kind  Providence  repeatedly  has 
been  outstretched  in  our  behalf. 
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The  library  was  not  formed  in  a  day.  The  mortar  of 
its  deep-lying  foundations  was  moistened  with  the  sweat  of 
early  builders.  The  sturdy  frame  was  lifted  laboriously. 
Every  stone  was  carefully  and  securely  fitted.  In  the  dull, 
overcast  morning  hours,  through  the  hot  sunshine  of  mid- 
day, and  in  the  balmy  moments  of  eventide  the  walls 
slowly  rose  until  tile  and  finial  now  crown  all — a  climax 
of  architectural  skill,  massive,  dignified,  and  chastely 
beautiful  with  the  austere  charm  of  a  nun's  sweet  face. 

The  giver  has  been  gathered  to  his  fathers.  The  benign 
countenance  of  Charles  Franklin  Doe  is  seen  no  more  in 
the  walks  of  men.  But  in  the  centuries  as  they  slowly 
lapse,  and  so  long  unto  the  bounds  of  time  as  this  white 
temple  may  stand,  his  name  shall  be  held  in  grateful  re- 
membrance. 

Embosomed  in  the  heart  in  Infinite  Love  his  spiritual 
gaze  may  not  discern  the  memorial  we  here  dedicate  and 
consecrate;  the  feeble  accents  of  a  human  voice  may  not 
reach  the  ear  attuned  to  celestial  harmonies ;  but  the  grati- 
tude of  generations — present  and  to  come,  more  potent  and 
pervasive  than  the  electric  fluid,  should  be  felt.  For  love 
is  the  single  bond  between  earth  and  heaven. 


Address  of  the  Librarian  op  Congress,  Herbert  Putnam 

My  privilege  of  utterance  this  morning  has  already  been 
a  large  one.  But  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  deliver  a 
particular  greeting  and  compliment  from  the  authority 
which  I  represent;  and  as  that  authority  is  the  National 
Government,  concerned  with  the  "general  welfare,"  I  do 
not  know  what  broader  compliment  I  could  pay  than  to 
indicate  what  this  occasion  signifies  to  it. 

Its  interest  in  it  is  fourfold: 

It  is  itself  an  investigator.  Its  numerous  scientific 
bureaus,  whose  ultimate  aim  is  to  promote  industry  and  the 
arts,  find  it  necessary  to  devote  a  large  portion  of  their 
energies  to  the  establishment  of  general  principles.     They 
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are  engaged  in  research  which  touches  almost  every  branch 
of  science ;  and  they  are  applying  to  it  those  methods — and 
even  those  ideals — which  are  characteristic  of  the  pursuit 
of  science  in  a  university.  Their  sympathy  must  be  obvious 
in  the  dedication  of  a  building  whose  service  is  to  touch 
all  sciences,  and  which  is  to  be  an  actual  laboratory  for 
some  of  them. 

For  the  men  who  are  to  conduct  such  work  the  govern- 
ment looks  to  the  universities.  It  draws  upon  them  freely ; 
and  its  drafts  never  fail  to  be  honored.  A  prime  beneficiary, 
therefore,  of  an  establishment  such  as  this,  it  has  a  substan- 
tial concern  in  every  event  which  amplifies  its  resource. 

But  the  government  draws  also  upon  the  universities 
for  men  to  handle  its  administrative  work,  and  from  time 
to  time  for  counsel.  And  to  this  draft  also  the  response 
is  prompt  and  generous.  It  has  been  so  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  California.  "Whatever,  therefore,  tends  to  promote 
here  that  exact  knowledge,  that  sound  understanding,  that 
sense  of  proportion,  and  that  intelligent  sympathy  with 
human  motive— and  also  that  indefinable  metropolitanism — 
that  quaedam  ur-hanitas — which  are  the  essentials  of  the 
wisest  counsel — is  a  matter  of  direct  concern  to  it  as  an 
ultimate  potential  addition  to  its  own  assets.  And  of  all 
departments  of  a  universit}^  is  there  one  which  in  this  ser- 
vice can  rank  with  the  library?  which  conserves  and  makes 
available  the  thought,  and  capitalizes  the  experience  of  all 
mankind?  It  is,  indeed,  no  mere  department,  but  the  com- 
mon meeting  ground  of  all  departments,  and  a  unifying 
influence  among  all. 

But  the  interest  of  our  government  goes  deeper.  For 
its  stability  rests  on  the  sound  general  understanding  of 
citizenship  at  large;  and  the  effect  of  this  building  and  its 
contents  upon  the  student  body  is  of  concern  to  it  nothing 
short  of  vital. 

Now,  for  the  making  of  citizens,  the  influence  of  mere 
personal  contacts  would  not  be  overlooked  even  by  libra- 
rians; and  we  know  that  the  days  of  such  influence  in  this 
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University  did  not  cease  with  Le  Conte.  But  there  is  also 
the  influence  of  books.  And  an  intimacy  even  with  a  few 
books,  if  the  right  books,  as  with  a  few  men,  if  the  right 
men,  may  go  far.  It  may  go  far  even  in  the  making  of 
philosophers.  And  the  testimony  of  one  such  is  suggestive. 
He  entered  the  University  as  a  Freshman  in  1871. 

"I  remember  well,"  he  remarked  here  thirty  years 
later,  "I  remember  well  the  little  librarj^  hidden  away 
in  the  top  story  of  the  old  Brayton  Hall  in  Oakland — ill 
accessible,  almost  wholly  uncatalogued,  hastily  ordered. 
And  yet  what  wonders  that  little  library  already  con- 
tained !  One  of  my  teachers  early  told  me  that  if  I  chose, 
I  could  make  that  library  more  useful  for  my  progress  as 
a  student  than  my.  class-room  work  ever  could  become.  I 
was  impressed  by  the  advice.  I  tried  to  follow  it.  As  a 
result,  I  spent  in  the  ill-lighted  alcoves  of  that  garret  in 
Brayton  Hall  some  of  the  most  inspiring  hours  of  my  life. 
There  are  books  still  on  the  shelves  of  our  University 
Library  here  which  I  can  look  upon  as  amongst  the  dearest 
friends  of  my  youth.  Under  the  influence  of  my  teacher's 
counsel,  I  sought  for  these  books,  I  found  them  and  I  found 
in  them  what  I  shall  never  forget  while  I  have  any  power 
to  study  left  in  me. ' ' 

One  may  not  ignore,  one  would  not  disparage  such  testi- 
mony to  the  enduring  stimulus  of  a  few  books,  in  contact 
with  a  sensitive  nature  such  as  Josiah  Royce's.  But  this 
is  not  to  say  that  Mr.  Royce  would  not  have  found  superior 
the  opportunity  presented  to  the  student  of  to-day  in  the 
building  and  collections  before  you ;  nor  that  he  would  have 
failed  to  glory  in  them.  Potent  as  may  be  the  influence  of 
a  few  books  absorbed  or  mastered,  the  lesson  of  a  compre- 
hensive collection,  organized  and  equipped  for  a  multi- 
farious service  to  a  great  community,  has  a  potency  of 
its  own.  Is  there  any  agency  of  the  university — not  per- 
sonal— which  can  contribute  more  to  achieve  the  aim  which 
a  high  authority  has  defined  as  the  proper  aim  of  a  univer- 
sity;   "to   make   a   gentleman   of   every   youth   under   its 
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charge;  not  a  conventional  gentleman  but  a  man  of  cul- 
ture, a  man  of  intellectual  resource,  a  man  of  public  spirit, 
a  man  of  refinement,  with  that  good  taste  which  is  the  con- 
science of  the  mind,  and  that  conscience  which  is  the  good 
taste  of  the  soul!" 

And  finally,  no  agency  concerned  with  the  general  wel- 
fare, and  the  government  is  such  a  one,  can  be  indifferent 
to  the  example  which  this  building  presents  of  a  private 
gift  for  public  uses.  A  foreign  observer  once  remarked  that 
abroad  men  found  families;  in  America  they  found,  or 
endow,  libraries  or  universities.  The  family  often  falls 
away  to  shame;  but  the  library  or  university  remains  for- 
ever a  noble  and  unsullied  memorial.  Happy  the  country 
which  profits  by  this  contrast.  Happy  this  University  which 
affords  such  evidence  of  its  justice.  Prosperity  to  this 
latest  evidence !  And  as  this  building  stands  now  noble 
and  unsullied,  may  it  continue  for  generations  of  pene- 
trating, pervasive,  veritably  public  service  to  student,  to 
faculty,  to  the  state,  to  our  common  country,  and,  through 
its  fair  example,  to  the  common  problems  of  all  mankind. 


Address  by  Loring  B.  Doe 

President  "Wheeler,  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
University  of  California,  ladies  and  gentlemen : 

This  structure  which  we  dedicate  to-day  is  eloquent 
testimony  of  the  appreciation  by  a  self-made  man  of  the 
value  of  a  library  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  progress 
of  civilization.  Denied  through  stress  of  circumstances 
a  university  education,  the  donor,  Charles  Franklin  Doe, 
became  accomplished  in  literature  and  science  through  his 
acquaintance  with  books. 

He  loved  books  as  few  men  do,  and  delighted  in  their 
companionship.  Books  were  his  inseparable  friends,  and 
through  reading  he  was  able  to  store  in  the  archives  of  his 
memory  a  fund  of  information  that  made  him  a  desirable 
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companion.  Wishing  to  leave  something  of  value  to  pos- 
terity, what  was  more  natural  than  that  his  inclination 
should  trend  in  the  direction  of  a  library  structure  which 
we  all  hope  will  some  day  house  the  finest  collection  of 
books  and  manuscripts  in  the  United  States.  I  know  that 
this  was  his  ambition. 

I  know  he  wanted  to  provide  a  structure  which  would 
eventually  become  the  intellectual  center  of  this  Univer- 
sity which  he  believed  was  destined  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  seats  of  learning  in  the  world ;  and  I  am  sure  that 
were  he  here  to  witness  this  dedication  he  would  pronounce 
the  work  well  done,  for  had  he  personally  directed  the 
efforts  that  resulted  in  this  magnificent  building  he  could 
not  have  had  his  wishes  fulfilled  more  perfectly. 

There  is  little  that  I  need  say  concerning  the  advan- 
tages of  a  library  in  the  development  of  civilization.  Only 
a  small  percentage  are  given  the  privilege  of  a  university 
education,  but  in  this  enlightened  age  none  are  denied  the 
information  and  instruction  that  come  from  the  perusal 
of  books.  Every  university  professor,  every  college  student 
knows  the  benefit,  the  inestimable  benefit,  of  such  a  library 
as  we  are  dedicating  to-day.  Within  these  walls  will  be 
assembled  the  collective  wit,  wisdom  and  learning  of  the 
world,  for  I  am  sure  that  the  Regents  and  Faculty  will  not 
desist  until  this  library  is  representative  of  the  literature 
of  all  ages  and  all  peoples.  This  building  will  stand  for 
ages  and  will  be  the  storehouse  from  which  literary  gems 
will  be  garnered  by  future  generations  privileged  to  attend 
this  University.  It  will  be  a  greater  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  California  and  the  Pacific  Coast  than  the  most  far 
seeing  of  us  can  now  perceive.  The  great  intellects  of  the 
future  will  center  here,  and  will  be  the  means  of  drawing 
the  best  and  noblest  of  the  improved  civilization  that  is  to 
follow  us. 

I  am  proud  to  have  known  the  donor  of  this  magnificent 
structure.  His  life  was  an  inspiration  to  all  who  came  in 
contact  with  him.     He  was  the  embodiment  of  honor  and 
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integrity,  and  every  dollar  invested  in  this  building  was 
honestly  acquired.  His  character  was  without  blemish, 
and  he  carried  to  the  grave  the  love  and  esteem  of  all  who 
knew  him. 

Coming  from  his  New  England  home  in  the  pioneer 
days  of  California,  he  did  his  part,  a  man's  part,  in  the 
upbuilding  of  this  great  Commonwealth,  and  he  left  as  a 
legacy  a  name  unsullied  and  a  character  that  should  prove 
an  inspiration  to  all  who  take  the  trouble  to  study  it. 

In  behalf  of  the  family,  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude 
to  the  President  and  Regents  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia. When  Charles  Franklin  Doe  made  this  bequest  no 
conditions  were  named.  It  was  a  simple  gift  of  a  certain 
sum  of  money  made  to  the  Regents  for  a  library  building. 
No  bid  for  honor  or  self -glory  could  be  detected  in  his  will 
and  testament.  It  was  a  simple  gift  to  the  children  of 
to-day  and  the  generations  of  to-morrow,  but  your  appre- 
ciation of  the  man  has  prompted  you  to  honor  and  per- 
petuate his  name,  which  you  have  carved  upon  tablets  of 
stone  and  bronze,  that  the  hand  of  time  will  not  efface; 
and  for  this  most  gracious  act  we  thank  you. 

We  ask  you  to  accept  this  library  for  j^ourselves  and 
for  the  generations  to  follow,  and  in  so  doing  we  know 
that  you  feel  that  Charles  Franklin  Doe  left  the  world 
better  for  having  lived. 
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Victor  H.  Henderson 


THE  DEATH  OF  EEGENT  EOWELL 

Dr.  Chester  Rowell,  Regent  of  the  University  of  California  since 
1891,  died  in  Los  Angeles  on  May  23,  1912.  As  a  Eegent  of  the 
University,  as  a  member  of  the  California  Senate,  as  Mayor  of 
Fresno,  as  founder  of  the  Fresno  Republican,  as  physician  and  as 
man,  Dr.  Rowell  had  lived  a  life  of  rich  usefulness  and  inspira- 
tion. For  twenty-one  years  he  had  been  most  faithful  in  his 
duties  as  a  Eegent  of  the  University  and  constantly  active  in  his 
loyal  service  to  the  highest  ideals  of  a  university.  The  Regents, 
at  a  meeting  on  June  11,  1912,  adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

"Whereas,  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Chester  Rowell  the  University 
of  California  has  suffered  an  irreparable  loss,  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Eesolved,  That  the  Eegents  of  the  University  of  California 
hereby  express  their  sorrow  at  the  death  of  an  honored  and 
beloved  friend  and  at  the  bereavement  which  has  befallen  the 
whole  community.  Wise  in  council,  warm  in  heart,  loyal  to 
ideals  that  he  strove  to  realize  in  the  varied  institutions  of  human 
society,  active  in  all  that  makes  for  the  common  good,  he  was 
a  fit  exemplar  to  youth  of  a  life  well  spent.  He  was  a  man  whose 
rich  and  varied  intellectual  equipment  and  intellectual  activity 
were  always  at  the  service  of  the  community.  In  public  life  he 
was  patriotic,  courageous,  and  effective,  leader  of  ideals  and 
soundly  constructive  in  accomplishment.  In  the  practice  of  the 
healing  art,  his  zeal  for  knowledge,  his  ripe  wisdom  of  experience, 
and  his  skill  of  judgment  and  of  use  were  lavished  in  a  spirit  of 
unselfish  service.  Unsparing  of  risk,  weariness,  and  toil,  his  labors 
were  characterized  by  self-denying  zeal  and  by  the  generous  and 
kindly  affection  of  a  father.  Full  of  years  and  honors,  rich  in 
the  love  of  his  neighbors  and  his  associates,  free  to  shape  his 
days  as  he  might  choose,  he  sought  not  ease,  but  only  new  oppor- 
tunity for  understanding  of  human  ways  and  human  needs,  and 
new  opportunity  for  self -forgetful  service  to  his  fellow  men." 
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President  Wheeler  was  the  representative  of  the  University  at 
the  funeral  services  for  Dr.  Rowell,  in  Fresno,  and  spoke  also  at 
the  memorial  services  which  brought  together  in  the  public  square 
in  Fresno  a  great  assemblage  of  Dr.  Eowell  's  innumerable  friends 
and  mourners. 


COMMITTEES    OF    THE    REGENTS 

Standing  committees  of  the  Regents  for  1912-13  have  been 
selected  by  the  Regents  and  confirmed  by  the  President  of  the 
Board,  as  follows: 

Finance — Regents  Earl,  Foster,  Britton,  Moffitt,  Taussig,  and, 
as  Member  Emeritus,  Regent  Hellman. 

Grounds  and  Buildings — Regents  Britton,  Mrs.  Hearst,  Dohr- 
mann,  Bowles,  and  C.  S.  Wheeler. 

Agriculture — Regents   Scott,   Foster,   Hewitt,   and   Wallace, 

Medical  Instruction — Regents  Crocker,  Moffitt,  Dohrmann,  and 
Mrs.  Hearst. 

Lick  Observatory — Regents  Beale,  McEnerney,  Ramm,  Budd, 
and  Crocker. 

Wilmerding  School — Regents  Taussig,  Earl,  and  Moffitt. 

San  Diego  Marine  Biological  Laboratory — Regents  McKinley, 
Wallace,  and  Hyatt. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE  FOR  PROFESSOR  WICKSON 

Edward  J.  Wickson,  Professor  of  Agriculture,  and  Director  of 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Regents 
on  June  11,  1912,  was  granted  leave  of  absence  to  begin  at  the 
determination  of  the  President.  At  the  expiration  of  this  leave 
Professor  Wickson  will  be  eligible  for  retirement  on  the  basis  of 
arrival  at  the  age  of  sixty-five;  but  he  will  continue  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  University  as  Professor  of  Horticulture. 

Professor  Wickson  served  as  Lecturer  on  Dairying  from  1880 
to  1884;  as  Lecturer  on  Practical  Agriculture  in  1885-86;  as  Lec- 
turer on  Practical  Agriculture  and  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Experimental  Grounds  from  1886  to  1891;  as  Associate  Professor 
of  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  Entomology  from  1891  to  1896; 
as  Professor  of  Agricultural  Practice  from  1897  to  1907,  and  in 
1907  he  succeeded  Professor  Eugene  W.  Hilgard  as  Professor  of 
Agriculture   and   Director   of   the   Experiment   Station. 

In  1897  he  had  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  newly  established 
Department  of  University  Extension  in  Agriculture.  Thus  he 
organized  the  system  of  Farmers'  Institutes  which  now  has 
grown  to  such  important  dimensions. 
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As  teacher,  counsellor,  and  friend,  for  recurring  generations  of 
students  over  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years,  as  author  of 
standard  books  on  California  fruits  and  California  vegetables,  as 
an  authority  on  varied  problems  of  California  agriculture  and 
horticulture,  as  an  agricultural  editor,  as  counsellor  and  advisor 
of  the  agricultural  interests  of  California,  and  as  executive  head 
of  the  largest  department  of  the  University,  which  under  his 
leadership  has  grown  greatly  in  resources  and  importance.  Pro- 
fessor Wickson  has  made  a  distinguished  career  in  his  long 
service  in  the  University. 


Agricultural   Department  Appointments 

F.  E.  Marshall  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Animal  Indus- 
tries. He  is  now  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry  in  the  Ohio  State 
University;  prior  to  1907  Professor  Marshall  represented  the  same 
subject  in  the  Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  and 
before  that  at  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ames. 
He  holds  the  bachelor 's  degree  from  Toronto  and  from  Iowa  State 
College  of  Agriculture. 

Among  other  new  appointments  to  the  staff  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  are: 

Walter  W.  Bonus,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pomology  and  Plant 
Pathologist  (at  the  Eiverside  Experiment  Station) ;  William  H. 
Arnold,  Instructor  in  Chemistry  and  Botany  (at  the  University 
Farm) ;  James  Korber,  Instructor  m  Farm  Mechanics  (at  the 
University  Farm):  Paul  S.  Burgess,  Instructor  in  Soils;  W.  F. 
Gericke,  Instructor  in  Soils;  Meredith  R.  Miller,  Assistant  Chemist 
in  the  Insecticide  Laboratory  (where  all  commercial  fertilizers  sold 
in  California  are  inspected,  in  accordance  with  the  State  law) ;  R. 
C.  D  'Erlach,  Assistant  in  the  Fertilizer  Control  Laboratory,  where 
a  similar  inspection  of  fertilizers  is  made,  for  the  protection  of  the 
farmers;  W.  C.  Perrine,  Superintendent  of  Greenhouses  and  Gardens 
(particularly  at  the  Berkeley  campus) ;  G.  Barovetto,  Viticultural 
Assistant,  and  A.  C.  Way,  Field  Assistant  in  Viticulture,  who  will 
help  in  the  work  undertaken  by  the  University  in  the  improvement 
of  methods  in  grape  growing,  wine  making,  the  raisin  industry, 
etc.;  J.  D.  Denny,  Foreman  of  Cereal  Work  (at  the  University 
Farm), — the  work  done  by  the  University  for  the  improvement 
of  the  wheat,  barley,  and  other  cereal  crops  grown  in  California; 
H.  H.  Warner,  Student  Assistant  in  Plant  Breeding;  and  Walter 
M.  Mertz,  Assistant  in  Pomology  (at  the  Riverside  Citrus  Experi- 
ment Station). 
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Agkicultural  Budget 

The  budget  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  adopted  by 
the  Regents  on  June  11,  1912,  is  of  a  total  of  $358,957.  Of  this, 
$76,800  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  agricultural  produce,  butter, 
and  cheese,  made  at  the  University  Farm  creamery,  and  sales  of 
produce  from  the  various  agricultural  experiment  stations.  The 
total  provides  for  instruction  at  Berkeley  for  approximately  a 
thousand  students  in  different  agricultural  courses,  the  Farmers' 
Institutes,  the  agricultural  demonstration  train,  the  inspection  of 
commercial  fertilizers  and  insecticides,  the  making  of  a  serum  to 
immunize  swine  against  hog  cholera,  the  various  activities  of 
the  University  Farm,  the  investigations  of  agricultural  problems 
supported  by  the  United  States,  and  the  investigations  in  cereal 
improvement,  plant  diseases,  viticultural  practice,  and  in  the 
problems  of  Southern  California  agriculture  provided  for  by 
special  grants  of  the  Legislature. 

This  agricultural  budget  includes  $128,028  for  salaries.  Of 
this,  $24,580  is  for  salaries  at  the  University  Farm,  and  $13,183 
for  salaries  for  the  agricultural  scientists  of  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Pathological  Laboratory  and  Citrus  Experiment  Station. 
The  budget  for  the  University  Farm,  besides  the  $24,580  for 
salaries,  includes  $30,000  for  building  operations,  $6,000  for  equip- 
ment, $6,000  for  the  purchase  of  livestock,  and  $32,920  for  gen- 
eral maintenance  of  tiie  University  Farm,  the  University  Farm 
School,  instruction  for  University  students  at  Davis,  etc. 


MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  REORGANIZATION 

The  reorganization  of  the  Medical  Department,  under  the  dean- 
ship  of  Dr.  Herbert  C.  Moffitt,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in 
the  University  Chronicle  for  April,  1912  (pages  249  to  252, 
inclusive),  was  completed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Regents  on  June 
11,  1912,  by  the  following  additional  appointments: 

Samuel  J.  Hunkin,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Orthopedic  Sur- 
gery. 

Jean  V.  Cooke,  A.B.,  Virginia,  '03,  and  Yale,  '04,  and  M.D., 
Johns  Hopkins,  '08,  now  Instructor  in  Pathology  in  the  University 
of  Tulane,  New  Orleans,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology 
and  Director  of  the  Laboratory  of  Animal  Experimentation. 

Hadyn  M.  Simmons,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Materia  Medica. 

Harold  Brunn,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

George  E.  Ebright,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine. 
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Herbert  W.  Allen,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine. 
Eaehael   L.   Ash,   B.S.,   M.D.,   Instructor   in   Pediatrics. 
William   G.   Moore,  M.D.,  Instructor  in   Gynecology. 
Albert    J.    Houston,    B.L.,    M.D.,    Instructor    in    Laryngology, 

Otology,  Ehinology. 

Milton  B.  Lennon,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Neurology. 

Lionel  S.  Schmitt,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Dermatology. 

William  B.  Willard,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Urology. 

Louis  I.  Breitstein,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 

Dudley  Tait,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Experimental  Surgery. 

Carl  C.  Crane,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Orthopedic  Surgery. 

Adelbert  W.  Lee,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Dermatology. 

Wilfred  F.  Beerman,  Ph.G.,  M.D.,  Assistant   in  Medicine. 

Paul  Castelhun,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

Bene  Bine,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

James  Lyman  Whitney,  M.D.,  Assistant  in   Medicine. 

Mary  E.  Botsford,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

Benjamin    Thomas,    M.D.,    Assistant    in    Laryngology,    Otology, 

Ehinology. 

LeEoy  H.  Briggs,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

Louis  P.  Howe,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

Frederick    C.    Lewitt,    B.S.,    M.D.,    Assistant    in    Laryngology, 

Otology,  Ehinology. 

Anna  K.  Davenport,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

Sterling  Bunnell,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

Eugene  S.  Kilgore,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

Saxton  Pope,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

William  L.  Bell,  Assistant  in  Dermatology. 

C.  B.  Bennett,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 

Other  Appointments 

At  the  meetings  of  the  Eegents  on  May  14  and  June  11,  1912, 
appointments  were  made  as  follows:  (unless  otherwise  stated,  these 
appointments  are  from  July  1,  1912) 

Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics,  Major  John  T. 
Nance,  U.S.A.,  (of  the  Second  Cavalry),  from  September  2,  1912. 

Associate  Professor  of  Eailroad  Engineering,  Francis  Seeley 
Foote,  Jr.,  a  graduate  of  the  School  of  Mines  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, '05,  and  now  Instructor  in  Eailway  Civil  Engineering  at 
the  University  of  Hlinois. 

Associate  Professor  of  Domestic  Art  (in  the  Department  of 
Architecture),  Mary  Lois  Kissell. 
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Acting  Manager  of  the  University  Press,  George  MacMinn, 
(in  addition  to  his  duties  as  Instructor  in  English). 

Instructors:  Robert  L.  Cooke,  Instructor  in  Science  (in  the 
Wilmerding  School);  Elmer  Fred  Davis,  '10,  Mineralogy  and 
Geology;  James  Davis  Maddrill,  '03,  Mathematics;  Florence  Rein- 
hold,   Freehand   Drawing    (in   the   Wilmerding   Trades   School);    P, 

E.  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Anatomy. 

Assistants:  Ernest  Behr,  B.S.,  '10,  Mineralogy  and  Geology; 
Roy  E.  Clausen,  '12,  Botany;  Donald  Isaac  Cone,  Physics;  Jonathan 
Douglass  Foster,  Physics;  George  Augustus  Gallagher,  Physics; 
Edward  Winslow  Gifford,  Assistant  Curator  in  the  Anthropological 
Museum;  John  E.  Guernsey,  Pomona  College,  '12,  Botany;  I.  C. 
Hall,  Bacteriology;  Osman  Ransom  Hull,  Physics;  Lewis  Lilly,  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Accounting  (Department  of  Econom- 
ics); Ralph  Gordon  McCurdy,  Physics;  Vyackeslav  Petrovsky, 
'09,  Engineering  Mechanics;  Earl  C.  Schmidt,  Physics  (declined); 
Robert  Guy  Sharp,  B.S.,  '11,  Anatomy;  Charles  Albert  Smith, 
Physics;  Percy  William  Thompson,  B.S.,  '11,  Mineralogy  and 
Geology;  William  Payles  Waje,  Physics;  P.  E.  Weithaase,  German. 

Teaching  Fellows:  George  S.  Bardsley,  M.S.,  '11;  Miss  Elsie 
Mae  Elrick,  A.B.,  Colorado  College,  '10,  Mathematics;  Karl  Clay- 
ton Leebrick,  '11,  History;  Gustav  Frederick  Michelbacher,  '12, 
Mathematics;  Seth  Nicholson,  B.S.,  Drake  University,  '12,  As- 
tronomy; Otto  E.  Plath,  A.B.,  Northwestern,   '10,  German;   George 

F.  Richardson,  M.L.,  California,  '09,  now  an  Instructor  in  the 
University  of  Missouri,  English;  Arthur  Herbert  Saxer,  B.S.,  '10, 
Utica  Agricultural  College;  William  Lytle  Schurz,  '11,  History; 
Penelope  Sittmann,    '11,  Mathematics. 


PROMOTIONS 

L.  M.  Davis,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Dairy  Industry  (at 
the  University  Farm). 

William   Girard,   to   be   Instructor   in   French. 

Eli  S.  Haynes,  to  be  Instructor  in  Astronomy. 

W.  G.  Hummel,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation. 

Joseph  N.  LeConte,  '91,  to  be  Professor  of  Engineering  Mech- 
anics. Professor  LeConte  has  postponed  taking  the  leave  of 
absence  which  had  been  granted  him,  and  in  1912-13  will  give  the 
Junior  year  course  for  engineers  in  Analytic  Mechanics. 
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RESIGNATIONS 

Major  E.  M.  Lewis,  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics, 
to  date  from  September  2,  1912. 

William  F.  Meyer,  Instructor  in  Astronomy,  to  become  As- 
tronomer in  charge  of  the  International  Latitude  Observatory  at 
Ukiah. 


LEAVES   or  ABSENCE 

Thomas  Rutherford  Bacon,  Professor  of  Modern  European 
History,  for  1912-13;  Regent  F.  W.  Dohrmann,  from  May  14  to 
Novem_ber  30,  1912;  Ralph  E.  Smith,  Professor  of  Plant  Pathol- 
ogy, for  the  academic  year  1912-13. 


GIFTS  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Miss  Annie  M.  Alexander  has  presented  to  the  University,  for 
the  California  Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology,  a  collection  of 
the  birds  of  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  in  all  117  specimens,  repre- 
senting 22  species — an  accession  of  particular  interest  because 
it  adds  to  our  museum  series  many  species  of  peculiarly  specialized 
insular  birds  and  because  in  many  cases  the  species  have  lately 
become  nearly  or  quite  extinct,  owing  to  the  cutting  away  of 
the  native  forests  as  the  cultivation  of  the  Islands  proceeds. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  the  California  College  of  Pharmacy 
has  given  $225  for  a  marble  chair  in  the  Greek  Theatre  in  memory 
of  Dean  William  M.  Searby. 

The  Alumni  Council  of  the  Newman  Club  has  offered  $100  as 
a  prize  to  a  student  or  recent  graduate  of  the  University  for 
the  best  essay  in  History  or  Literature.  The  Council  hopes  to 
offer  the  Newman  Hall  Prize  annually. 

Professor  Joseph  Bailie,  of  the  University  of  Nanking,  China, 
has  presented  to  the  University  Museum  several  bricks  with  large 
embossed  characters.  These  bricks  stood  over  the  door  through 
which  the  Examiner  entered  the  old  examination  halls  in  Nanking. 

The  Class  of  '87  has  given  $400  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Fund  of  the  Class  of  '87,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  purchase 
of  books  for  the  University  Library.  Mr.  Warren  Gregory,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Class,  has  written  to  President  Wheeler:  "I  am 
furthermore   requested   to   state   that   the   Class   realizes   that   this 
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is  a  very  small  donation  for  the  favor  that  the  State  has  given 
us  by  providing  a  college  education  and  that  no  adequate  return 
can  be  made  for  this  inestimable  service.  It  is,  however,  hoped 
that  this  small  donation  is  but  an  augury  of  a  larger  one,  which 
we  shall  make  an  earnest  effort  to  secure. ' ' 

The  Class  of  '03  has  given  $225  for  a  marble  chair  in  the 
Greek  Theatre  in  honor  of  President  Benj.  Ide  Wheeler. 

Eegent  Phoebe  A.  Hearst  has  offered  to  contribute  toward  the 
cost  of  grading,  planting,  and  further  improvement  of  the  grounds 
around  the  Hearst  Memorial  Mining  Building. 

Eegent  Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Regents  on 
June  11,  offered  a  gift  of  $400  for  the  purchase  of  additional 
apparatus  for  the  Women 's  Gymnasium. 

Samuel  J.  Hume,  '08,  has  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Pacific 
Coast  History  seventeen  bound  volumes  of  the  Sacramento  Record 
Union. 

The  Ingersoll-Rand  Rock  Drill  Company,  of  New  York,  has  pre- 
sented machines  and  other  equipment,  for  the  use  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mining,  of  a  value  exceeding  $500. 

The  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  has  presented  to  the  De- 
partment of  Geology  a  plaster  cast  relief  map  of  the  region  in 
and  about  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco. 

The  State  Pish  and  Game  Commission  has  continued  for  an- 
other year  the  fellowship  in  Zoology  held  by  Harold  C.  Bryant. 
He  is  studying  the  question  whether  the  meadowlark  is  mostly 
harmful  or  mostlj'  helpful  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
State.  The  Commission  has  provided  also  for  an  additional  fellow- 
ship for  1912-13.  The  appointee,  Frank  C.  Clark,  '11,  will  study 
problems  connected  with  the  conservation  of  the  .'deer  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Tevis  has  presented  to  the  California  Museum  of 
Vertebrate  Zoology  two  skins  of  the  California  grizzly  bear 
(Ursus  horribilis  californicus),  the  last  of  the  species  taken  in 
the  Tejon  country.  Since  the  grizzly  bear  is  nearly  if  not  quite 
extinct  in  California,  this  specimen  is  of  peculiar  value  and 
interest. 

Mrs.  John  J.  Valentine  has  presented  a  bust  of  the  Venus  of 
Milo  and  several  boxes  of  minerals. 
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AGRICULTUEE    HALL 

A  new  fireproof  building  of  white  granite,  with  red  tile  roof, 
is  now  being  completed,  at  a  cost  of  about  $200,000 — a  charge 
against  the  Permanent  Building  Fund.  It  looks  south  from  an 
eminence  fronting  the  Dana  street  (or  Stiles  Hall)  entrance  to 
the  campus.  It  is  planned  that  it  shall  be  the  first  of  a  group 
of  four  or  more  buildings  to  be  placed  together  there  for  Agri- 
culture. 

Entering  the  building,  the  visitor  will  find  himself  in  a  curv- 
ing corridor  walled  with  museum  cases.  Here  exhibits  will  be 
displayed  showing  the  plant  in  health  and  in  disease,  specimens 
of  typical  California  products,  examples  of  insect  pests  and  of  the 
result  of  bacterial  and  physiological  plant  diseases,  etc.  The  main 
lecture  room  of  the  building  will  seat  approximately  400  per- 
sons. In  the  building  will  be  housed  Horticulture,  Viticulture, 
Plant  Pathology,  Irrigation,  Apiculture,  Entomology,  the  offices 
of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Director  of  the 
Experiment  Station,  the  agricultural  library,  the  storage  and 
mailing  rooms  for  the  agricultural  publications,  and  the  office  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Farmers'  Institutes.  The  irrigation  and 
drainage  experts  of  the  United  States  Government  will  make  their 
California  headquarters  in  this  building. 

The  old  Agricultural  Building  will  continue  to  be  used  for 
work  in  Soils,  Animal  Industry,  Dairying  Dietetics,  Agronomy,  etc. 


BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 

Preparation  has  been  authorized  of  plans  for  an  addition  to 
the  Architectural  Building,  to  provide  accommodations  for  the 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  students  of  the  professional  course 
in  Architecture.  A  particular  feature  of  the  addition  will  be  a 
well  arranged  exhibition  hall,  lighted  from  overhead  and  suitable 
for  exhibitions  of  architectural  renderings,  pen  and  ink  and 
water-color  sketches  by  the  architectural  students,  paintings,  etc. 

A  large  scientific  lecture  room,  built  of  reinforced  concrete  and 
fireproof  in  construction,  has  been  erected  north  of  the  Chemistry 
Building.  It  will  seat  approximately  500  persons.  The  lecture 
desk  is  built  with  movable  sections,  so  that  the  room  can  be  in 
constant  use,  the  experimental  illustrations  for  one  lecture  being 
set  up  in  the  adjoining  preparation  room  while  another  lecture 
is  going  on. 
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A  temporary  addition  is  being  built  east  of  the  Chemistry 
Building  to  provide  additional  laboratory  space. 

A  one-story  addition  is  being  built  on  the  north  side  of  South 
Hall  to  house  the  shop  in  which  the  Department  of  Physics  con- 
structs  and   repairs   its   scientific   apparatus. 

Alterations  are  being  made  in  East  Hall  during  the  summer 
to  increase  the  space  available  for  the  use  of  the  Department  of 
Zoology,  all  work  in  Physics  now  being  concentrated  in  South 
Hall. 

Contracts  for  portions  of  the  furnishings  in  Agriculture  Hall 
(the  new  $200,000  granite  structure)  have  been  awarded  by  the 
Kegents  as  follows:  metal  furnishings,  the  Finch  Jail  Building 
and  Metal  Company,  $21,160;  wood  furnishings,  the  Brunswick- 
Balke,  CoUender  Company,  $16,716;  light  fixtures,  Fowler  Mallett, 
$1,850. 

Alterations  are  being  made  during  the  summer  in  the  Medical 
and  the  old  Veterinary  buildings  at  the  Affiliated  Colleges,  on 
Parnassus  avenue  in  San  Francisco,  the  better  to  equip  these 
buildings  for  the  work  of  the  reorganized  Medical  Department. 

A  contract  for  a  laboratory  building  for  the  Citrus  Experiment 
Station  at  Riverside  was  awarded  to  L.  C.  Waldman,  of  Riverside, 
for  $13,635. 


LICK  OBSERVATORY 

A  new  dormitory  building,  to  be  occupied  by  unmarried  mem- 
bers of  the  scientific  staff  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  Fellows  at 
the  Lick  Observatory,  etc.,  and  two  cottages  as  dwellings  for 
Astronomers  and  their  families,  are  being  erected  on  Mount  Hamil- 
ton, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $50,000.  An  automobile  truck  has 
been  purchased  for  the  freighting  of  the  materials  for  this  work 
from  San  Jose  to  the  Observatory. 


WILMERDING  SCHOOL 

Director  George  A.  Merrill,  who  is  at  the  head  not  only  of 
the  Wilmerding  Trades  School,  for  the  endowment  and  the  man- 
agement of  which  the  Regents  are  trustees,  but  also  of  the  Cali- 
fornia School  of  Mechanical  Arts,  founded  by  James  Lick,  has 
now  been  appointed,  also.  Director  of  the  Lux  School,  these 
three  foundations  for  industrial  education  thus  being  brought 
under  the  coordinating  administration  of  a  single  director. 
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LOS    ANGELES    MEDICAL    DEPARTMENT 

A  reinforced  concrete  building  is  being  erected  for  use  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Medical  Department  for  a  hospital  unit.  The 
work  is  being  done  by  the  Kling  Company,  of  Los  Angeles,  at  a 
contract  price  of  $17,800,  the  cost  being  borne  from  a  special 
State  appropriation  for  the  purpose.  During  the  spring  the 
Selwyn  Emmett  Graves  Dispensary  building  and  the  Hendryx 
Laboratory  building  have  both  been  moved  to  new  locations  and 
the  interiors  of  these  and  other  existing  buildings  of  the  depart- 
ment altered  and  repaired. 


VACCINATION  REQUIRED   FOR  ADMISSION 

The  Regents  on  June  11,  1912,  adopted  the  following  resolution: 
' '  Resolved,  That  no  student  be  permitted  to  attend  the  Uni- 
versity in  its  departments  at  Berkeley  who  does  not  show  by 
evidence  satisfactory  to  the  University  physician  either  that  he 
or  she  has  been  successfully  vaccinated  within  the  seven  years 
next  preceding,  or  that  within  the  one  year  next  preceding  he  or 
she  has  attempted,  with  reasonable  diligence,  to  be  successfully 
vaccinated  and  such  attempt  has  failed;  provided,  however,  that 
in  any  case  in  which  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
University  physician  that  the  student  cannot  be  vaccinated  with- 
out danger  to  his  or  her  health,  the  requirement  of  vaccination 
shall  be  excused  as  long  as  such  danger  endures. ' ' 

This  action  of  the  Regents  follows  upon  the  decision  of  Judge 
Waste  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Alameda  County  that  the  law 
is  unconstitutional  which  provided  that  pupils  in  schools  might 
meet  a  requirement  of  vaccination  by  offering  a  certificate  of  con- 
scientious scruples  as  regards  vaccination  instead  of  evidence  of 
successful  vaccination. 


COMMENCEMENT  WEEK 

On  Commencement  Day  (Wednesday,  May  15),  degrees  to  the 
number  of  679  were  conferred  by  the  University,  as  compared  with 
540  degrees  a  year  ago.  The  recipients  of  bachelor's  degrees  num- 
bered 479,  as  compared  with  382  in  1911.  The  total  registration 
for  the   year,   excluding   duplicates   and   auditors,   was   6,390. 

The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  at 
Commencement — Wednesday,  May  15 — on  two  sons  of  the  Univer- 
sity— Sidney  E.  Mezes,    '84,  President  of  the  University  of  Texas, 
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and  Edmund  Clark  Sanford,  '83,  President  of  Clark  College.  It 
was  conferred  also  on  Dr.  George  E.  Hale,  formerly  Director  of 
the  Yerkes  Observatory  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  now 
Director  of  the  Solar  Eesearch  Observatory  built  on  Mount  Wil- 
son by  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  and  upon  Dr. 
Horace  Davis,  formerly  President  of  the  University  of  California, 
and  long  President  of  the  Trustees  of  Stanford  University. 

The   speakers  at  Commencement  were  Herman  Phleger,  Lester 
S.  Ready,  Newton  B.  Drury,  and  Miss  Lorraine  Andrews. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  MEDAL 

The  University  Medal  for  1912  was  awarded  to  Lester  Seward 
Ready,  Bachelor  of  Science  of  the  College  of  Mechanics.  Mr. 
Ready  was  the  first  person  to  receive  a  medal  struck  from  the 
new  dies  designed  by  Roger  Noble  Burnham,  the  sculptor,  of 
Magnolia,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Burnham 's  design  was  selected  as 
the  result  of  a  competition  in  which  a  large  number  of  sculptors 
submitted  designs.  The  jury  for  the  competition  for  the  medal 
consisted  of  President  Benj.  Ide  Wheeler,  Professor  John  Galen 
Howard,  Mr.  J.  Henry  P.  Atkins,  Mr.  Bernard  R.  Maybeck,  and 
Mr.  W.  B.  Faville. 


PRIZES 


The  following  awards  of  prizes  were  announced  by  President 
Wheeler  at  Commencement: 

The  Truxtun  Beale  Essay  Prize  (given  by  Regent  Truxtun 
Beale,  for  essays  on  Tolstoi's  "What  is  to  be  Done?"):  first  prize 
($600),  awarded  to  Bayard  Hale  Jones,  A.B.,  '06,  M.A.,  '07;  second 
prize  ($400),  Sheldon  Warren  Cheney,  B.L.,  '08.  Bonnheim  Disser- 
tation Prizes  (given  by  Mr.  Albert  Bonnheim) :  Upper  Division, 
Leslie  Rixon  Bates,  '13,  Herbert  Charles  Kelly,  '12,  Thomas  Joseph 
Ledwich,  '12,  Hugh  Joel  Weldon,  '13;  Lower  Division,  Margaret 
May  Alltucker,  '14,  Laura  Belle  Fry,  '15,  Elmer  Prichard  Kay- 
ser,  '15,  Joseph  Hayford  Quire,  '14.  Bonnheim  Discussion  Prizes 
(given  by  Mr.  Albert  Bonnheim):  Upper  Division,  Thomas  Joseph 
Ledwich,  '12;  Lower  Division,  Laura  Belle  Fry,  '15.  Bryce  His- 
torical Essay  Prize  (given  by  Regent  Rudolph  Julius  Taussig): 
Karl  Clayton  Leebrick,  B.S.,  4u  S.S.  W.  C.  T.  U.  Essay  Prize, 
Marshall  Dawson. 

Among  the  events  of  Commencement  week  were  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  Senior  extravaganza,  "Ephraim, "  by  C.  Nelson  Hack- 
ett,    '12,   in   the   Greek   Theatre   on   Friday   evening.   May   10;    the 
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delivery  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address,  by  President  James  A. 
Elaisdell,  of  Pomona  College;  the  poet  of  the  day  being  Dr. 
Arthur  W.  Ryder,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  (this  at  Hearst  Hall,  on  Friday  afternoon,  May 
10);  the  rendition  of  Verdi's  "Eequiem"  in  the  Greek  Theatre 
on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  May  11,  the  chorus  and  the  orchestra 
being  conducted  by  the  University  Choragus,  Paul  Steindorflf;  the 
class  banquets,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day;  the  baccalaureate 
sermon,  preached  in  the  Greek  Theatre  on  Sunday  afternoon,  May 
12,  by  Rev.  William  Horace  Day,  of  Los  Angeles;  the  Class  Day 
celebration,  on  Monday,  May  13;  a  recital  (in  the  Greek  Theatre) 
of  chamber  music,  under  the  direction  of  Sigmund  Beel,  by  the 
Beel  String  Quartette,  assisted  by  four  other  musicians  (through 
Mrs.  Hearst 's  generosity  this  concert  was  open  to  the  students 
and  to  the  public  without  charge) ;  the  Senior  Ball,  given  Class 
Day  night  in  Hearst  Hall;  the  Commencement  exercises,  on  Wed- 
nesday morning,  May  15;  the  alumni  luncheon,  under  the  trees  in 
Strawberry  Caiion;  and  the  reception  given  by  the  President  of 
the  University  and  Mrs.  Wheeler  at  the  President's  House  on 
Commencement  afternoon,  for  the  graduating  class. 


SUMMER   SESSION 

On  July  2  the  registration  for  the  Summer  Session  had  reached 
a  total  of  2229,  or  345  more  than  on  the  corresponding  date  of 
the  preceding  year.  Including  the  students  to  be  registered  after 
July  2  and  including  those  registered  for  the  Summer  School  of 
Surveying  (in  Santa  Cruz  County),  the  total  number  of  summer 
students  exceeds  2500. 

Among  the  members  of  the  Summer  Session  faculty  coming 
from  other  universities,  etc.,  are  Stockton  Axson,  Professor  of 
English  Literature  at  Princeton;  William  Gilbert  Anderson, 
Director  of  the  Gymnasium  at  Yale;  Maurice  Alpheus  Bigelow, 
Professor  of  Biology  in  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 
Edwin  Winfield  Bowen,  Professor  of  English  in  Randolph-Macon 
College;  Frederick  Elmer  Chapman,  Supervisor  of  Music  in  the 
Public  Schools  of  Portland;  John  D.  Clark,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  the  University  of  New  Mexico;  Hiram  Wheeler  Edwards,  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics,  Baylor  University;  Aurelio  Macedonio  Espinosa, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish  at  Stanford  University;  Stephen 
Warren  Gilraan,  Professor  of  Business  Administration  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin;  Arthur  Cyril  Graham,  Organist  and  Director 
of  Music  at  Plymouth  Church,  Chicago;  Clark  W.  Hetherington, 
Director  of  the  Joseph  Fels  Endowment  in  Play  and  Educational 
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Athletics;  Elijah  Clarence  Hills,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 
in  Colorado  College;  E.  O.  Holland,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky;  William  Alfred  Morris,  Assistant  Professor 
of  European  History  in  the  University  of  Washington;  Thomas 
Whitney  Surrette,  Staff  Lecturer  on  Music  at  Oxford;  Reinhard 
Thorn,  Prussian  Exchange  Teacher  at  Columbia  University  in 
1911-12;  Claude  Halstead  Van  Tyne,  Professor  of  American  His- 
tory in  the  University  of  Michigan;  and  Dr.  Creighton  Wellman, 
Professor  of  Medicine  and  Hygiene  at  Tulane  University. 

A  new  aspect  of  the  Summer  Session  was  that  a  number  of 
evening  courses  were  offered,  so  planned  that  men  and  women 
employed  throughout  the  day  might  spend  their  evenings  for  six 
weeks  in  receiving  regular  university  instruction,  counting  toward 
a  degree. 


AGRICULTURAL  INVESTIGATIONS 

A  plan  prepared  by  Professor  E.  J.  Wickson  for  the  agricul- 
tural investigations  in  Southern  California  in  1912-13,  provided 
for  by  special  grant  of  the  Legislature,  was  adopted  by  the 
Regents  at   their  meeting   on  June   11. 

Walnut  blight  will  be  attacked  in  a  new  way — by  direct  spray- 
ing with  fungicides.  That  walnut  trees  can  be  rendered  immune 
against  the  blight  which  has  caused  such  heavy  loss  of  nuts  has 
been  proved  by  the  University's  work  at  Whittier,  Anaheim,  and 
elsewhere.  The  method  is  to  graft  on  the  old  trunks  walnut  stock 
which  is  resistant  to  the  disease.  Heretofore  it  has  been  regarded 
as  impracticable  to  fight  the  disease  by  spraying,  since  the  spread 
of  the  walnut  foliage  is  so  great.  New  England  experience  in 
attacking  the  gypsy  moth  on  shade  and  forest  trees  has  resulted 
in  the  devising  of  new  arrangements  for  spraying  very  large 
trees  which  Thomas  P.  Hunt  of  the  University  staff  now  will 
try  in  fighting  walnut  blight.  A  monograph  on  the  walnut  in 
California  by  Professor  Ralph  E.  Smith  and  his  associates  will 
be  published  in  the  near  future. 

Crown-gall  of  fruit  trees  has  now  been  explained  by  the  dis- 
covery by  C.  O.  Smith  of  the  organism  which  causes  the  disease. 
By  artificial  inoculation  he  has  demonstrated  its  character.  Now 
he  is  testing  various  available  fruit-tree  roots,  in  the  endeavor  to 
find  varieties  naturally  resistant  or  immune  to  the  disease. 

The  University's  Plant  Pathological  Laboratory  at  Whittier 
has  shown  the  lemon  growers  that  the  "brown  rot,"  which  was 
a  serious  injury  to  the  marketability  of  fruit,  may  be  prevented 
by  disinfecting  the  lemon-washers.  Now  E.  E.  Thomas  will  con- 
tinue at  Whittier  experiments  to  show  how  other  spots,  blemishes. 
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and  forms  of  decay  in  the  lemon  may  be  prevented  and  their  keep- 
ing quality  bettered. 

Eoot-rot  of  fruit  trees  will  be  studied  by  Professor  W.  T.  Home. 
Diseases  of  the  watermelon,  onion,  tomato,  and  sweet  potato  will 
be  studied  by  S.  S.  Eogers.  How  the  health  of  fruit-trees  and 
other  plants  is  affected  by  various  soil  characters,  and  conditions 
will  be  a  special  field  of  investigation  at  Whittier,  by  E.  E. 
Thomas.  There  also  the  walnut  aphis,  the  citrus  red  spider,  and 
various  other  insects  of  economic  harmfulness  will  be  studied  by 
Professor  H.  J.  Quayle  and  J.  D.  Neuls.  P.  H.  Timberlake  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  will  continue  his  in- 
vestigation of  insects  which  are  parasites  upon  injurious  insects — 
especially  those  affecting  citrus  trees.  Several  bulletins  on  harm- 
ful citrus  insects  have  been  published  by  the  University  during 
the  past  year,  these  being  the  work  of  Professor  Quayle. 

The  enlargement  of  the  University's  plant  disease  laboratory  at 
Whittier  just  completed  (the  Legislature  had  made  a  special  grant 
for  this  purpose)  has  much  increased  the  facilities  for  researches 
as  to  the  ailments  and  natural  enemies  of  trees  and  plants,  and 
made  it  possible  to  bring  about  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
and  State  investigators.  At  Whittier  Professor  H.  S.  Faweett,  plant 
pathologist  of  the  State  Commission  of  Horticulture,  will  investi- 
gate certain  diseases  of  citrus  fruit  trees,  with  the  advantage  of 
experience  in  Florida  in  the  same  line  of  work. 

Work  has  begun  on  a  commodious  laboratory  at  the  Univer- 
sity's Citrus  Experiment  Station  at  Eiverside,  funds  for  this  build- 
ing and  for  the  site  on  which  it  stands  having  been  especially 
appropriated  by  the  last  Legislature.  The  new  Laboratory  wiU 
be  thoroughly  equipped,  and  will  become  headquarters  for  some  of 
the  work  for  advancing  the  interests  of  the  orange  and  lemon 
industries  heretofore  carried  on  by  the  University  at  Whittier. 
The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  will  co-operate  with 
the  University  at  Eiverside,  stationing  there  agricultural  experts 
who  are  dealing  with  some  of  the  serious  problems  of  the  citrus 
industry.  Questions  as  to  proper  treatment  of  the  soil  in  orange 
and  lemon  orchards  will  especially  be  investigated. 

In  charge  at  the  Eiverside  Citrus  Experiment  Station  will  be 
Professor  J.  Eliot  Coit,  who  will  go  there  to  live,  and  who  will 
carry  on  citrus  investigations  along  pomological  lines  and  co- 
operate with  the  national  government 's  scientists. 

In  charge  at  the  Whittier  Plant  Pathological  Laboratory  of 
the  University  will  be  H.  D.  Young.  There  at  Whittier  he  will 
carry  on  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments  to  explain  and  con- 
trol characters  of  citrus  fruits  which  affect  their  commercial  value. 
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He  will  study  the  relation  of  soil  moisture  to  certain  plant  dis- 
eases, to  determine  whether  they  may  be  controlled  by  regulation 
of  irrigation,  either  in  amount  or  method  of  application.  He  will 
use  specially  constructed  growing  tanks,  with  provision  for  abso- 
lute control  of  moisture,  drainage,  aerati(  n,  etc.,  and  with  facili- 
ties for  observation  of  roots  in  place. 

Desert  agriculture  will  be  investigated  at  the  University's  new 
forty-acre  agricultural  experiment  station  on  land  given  by  the 
Supervisors  and  the  citizens  of  Imperial  county,  near  Meloland. 
Farm  and  station  buildings  have  just  been  completed,  and  fencing, 
tools,  and  farm  livestock  supplied,  and  the  land  planted  to  field 
crops  and  fruits.  Walter  E.  Packard  is  in  charge.  He  has  carried 
on  agricultural  investigations  for  the  University  in  the  Imperial 
Valley  since  1909.  The  station  will  study  the  adaptation  of 
various  plants  and  methods  of  culture  to  the  conditions  prevail- 
ing there,  and  will  investigate  soil,  insect,  plant  disease,  and  live- 
stock problems  in  the  rich  lands  reclaimed  by  irrigation  from 
the  desert. 


LECTURES,   ETC. 

Professor  William  E.  Ritter  spoke  on  "The  Biologist's  Inter- 
pretation of  'The  Man  Before  the  Dollar,'  "  at  Hearst  Hall,  on 
May  24,  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  City  Club  of  Berkeley  and  the 
League  of  the  Republic. 

At  the  memorial  celebration  for  the  declaration  of  the  Polish 
constitution,  on  Sunday,  April  28,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Kolo 
Polski,  addresses  were  delivered  by  Professor  G.  R.  Noyes,  Dr. 
E.   M.  Wilbur,  and  Mr.  Julian  Korski. 

Professor  M.  W.  Haskell  delivered  an  address,  as  retiring 
president,  before  the  Sigma  Xi  on  May  8. 

The  last  hali-hour  of  music  of  the  University  year  was  given 
in  the  Greek  Theatre  on  Sunday,  May  5,  by  the  Minetti  Orchestra 
(Mr.  Guilio  Minetti,  Conductor).  The  series  was  resumed  with 
the  opening  of  the  Summer  Session. 

Several  thousand  people  attended  the  annual  "Farmers'  Day" 
picnic  at  the  University  Farm  at  Davis  on  Saturday,  May  11. 


ASSOCIATED  STUDENTS  ELECTIONS 

The  Associated  Students  have  adopted  a  new  method  of  elect- 
ing their  officers.  A  majority  vote  is  now  required  for  election. 
If  the  first  election  does  not  result  in  a  majority  vote,  a  second 
election  is  held,  in  which  only  the  two  highest  candidates  are 
voted   on. 
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GOLDEN    BEAR 

The  following-named  were  initiated  Commencement  week  into 
the  Order  of  the  Golden  Bear:  from  the  Faculty:  Clarence  L. 
Cory,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering;  from  the  Alumni:  Gov- 
ernor Hiram  W.  Johnson,  '86,  and  Dr.  Herbert  C.  Moffitt,  '89, 
Dean  of  the  Medical  Department;  from  the  Senior  Class:  Charles 
S.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  C.  Nelson  Hackett,  Reginald  C.  Stoner;  from  the 
Junior  Class:  Fred  H.  Allen,  Stanley  L.  Arnot,  Edward  I.  Beeson, 
Milton  K.  Campbell,  Kenneth  Lloyd  Carpenter,  Ralph  W.  Coane, 
Arthur  Eaton,  Lewis  M.  Foulke,  Lyman  M.  Grimes,  E.  G.  Hill, 
Harry  H.  McClelland,  E.  F.  Moulton,  Sterling  B.  Peart,  R.  R. 
Randall,  Roy  A.  Silent,  John  L.  Simpson,  John  A.  Stroud,  Clare 
M.  Torrey,  and  Harry  H.  Wood. 


THE  TRACK  TEAM 

Having  defeated  Stanford  in  the  intercollegiate  track  meet 
by  a  score  of  80  %i  to  80i%i,  the  California  track  team  went  to 
the  Western  Intercollegiate  Confernce  at  Purdue  University,  and 
was  victor  there  over  the  twenty-two  other  universities  which  com- 
peted.    The  California  score  was.  41%  out  of  a  total  score  of  122. 
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GRASMERE 

THREE  LETTERS 


John  Galen  Howard 


FIRST  LETTER.* 
Dated  at  London  on  the  1st  September. 

In  re  Grasmere 
(A  visit  to  remember) 

My  dear,  my  dearest  friends, — 

Let  me  atone 
For  these  long  weeks  that  have  so  swiftly  flown 
"V^ith  too  scant  word  to  you, — let  me  redeem 
My  pledge  with  interest,  if  so  it  seem. 
By  fact  of  form,  which  tho'  my  words  fall  short, 
As  words  must  do,  of  scenes  whose  rich  import 
Transcends  in  beauty  and  significance 
Aught  words  can  hope  to  compass,  yet  may  chance 
By  its  own  flow  and  accent  to  impart 
Some  sense  of  those  scenes'  nature  to  your  heart. 
Their  very  names  are  music,  and  the  ear 
Prepares  the  eye  for  rapture;  yet  appear. 
When  once  before  the  startled  retina 
Is  flung  their  wealth  of  ancient  patina. 
Most  unexpected  richnesses  of  bloom, 
Of  lucent  burnish  and  of  earthy  gloom; 
Their  forms  have  gain  'd  and  been  interpreted. 
Their  Maker's  meanings  have  been  fill'd  out,  fed 
By  their  long  slumber  in  corroding  earth 
Of  memory;  and  their  recurrent  birth 
Restores  not  them  as  whilom  they  were  seen. 
But  veil'd,  or  glowing  with  a  heighten 'd  sheen. 


Read  at  the  University  Meeting,  Friday,  September  15,  1911. 
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'Twas  Sunday,  and  a  day  of  smiles  and  tears, 
When  first  I  gazed  upon  the  vision 'd  meres 
That  look  and  laugh  like  Wordsworth, — with  an  eye 
Lucid,  reflective,  open  to  the  sky, 
And  yet  (and  here  not  less  but  more  like  him), 
Shot  with  a  shimmer  from  the  depths,  with  dim 
Foreshadowings,  with  wistful  glints  and  gropings 
That  flash,  in  hours  of  stress,  white-crested  hopings. 
'Twas  such  a  day  as  Spring,  had  she  been  there, 
Had  envied  bosom 'd  August;  all  the  air 
Breathed  of  the  waking  season;  and  the  sky, 
Smiling  and  glozing  with  sweet  sophistry 
Of  glancing  rainbows  all  her  pelting  showers. 
Afield  beguiled  me,  hours  on  fragrant  hours. 

I  had  got  down,  alack!  at  Ambleside, 

Thinking  awhile  I  would  therein  abide; 

But  woe  was  me!     I  straightway  found  me  hurl'd 

Into  an  incarnation  of  the  World: 

The  teeth  of  Travel  gnasht  the  very  wind 

And  nought  was  left  of  him  she  left  behind! 

Eampant  she  was;  and  tho'  a  traveler 

I  askt  for  nought  but  to  be  rid  of  her. 

I  had  not  come  to  Lakeland  to  be  spent 

In  parrying  a  town's  bedevilment; 

So  the  more  surely,  unsuspecting  child, 

Was  I  by  temptress  Sunshine  soon  beguiled. 

And  blessed  be  the  hour  when  from  the  Inn 
I  paddled  forth!     For  soon  the  pattering  din 
From  off  the  spirit  of  the  day  was  shed 
As  showers  from  rocky  hights,  leaving  their  head 
Sweet  to  the  singing  breezes  and  anew 
Cleanly  uplifted  in  refreshing  blue. 
And  as  I  stept  apace  from  sun  to  shower 
Meseem'd  the  day  had  blossom 'd  like  a  flower 
And  spilt  her  fragrance  o'er  the  lawny  dale. 
Of  all  her  sweets  a  flagrant  prodigal. 

But  if  so  April-sweet  the  changeful  day 
What  of  the  land's  own  beauties  is  to  say? — 
If  ever  iris-word  p  region  span  'd 
Lakedom,  in  idiom,  is  an  April  land! 
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Frowning  and  laughing  in  a  single  glance, 

Her  crags  loom  hoar  from  velvet  lawns'  expanse; 

Her  lakes  like  azure  pools  of  open  sky 

Mid  cumulant  tufts  of  vaporous  verdure  lie; 

From  under  reverend  hoods  of  purple  heath 

Sprite  brooks  laugh  loud,  showing  their  pearly  teeth; — 

All  is  of  April — April's  opal  mien 

Of  moist-eyed  gladness  and  of  gladsome  teen. 

And  April's,  too,  her  lips'  redemptive  breath 

That  frees  the  soul  from  body  of  old  death 

To  rise  on  shining  wings  of  poesy 

Transfigured!  .... 

Oh!  the  joyous-grateful  eye 
With  which  I  saw  at  last  the  countryside 
Where  Wordsworth  burgeon 'd,  blossom 'd,  fruited,  died; 
Died  but  as  free-hand  Autumn  dies,  who  feeds 
Kenascent  Aprils  with  new  Autumns'  seeds, 
And  lives  in  them  immortal! — Fertile  soil 
That  gets  such  ashes!     Ay!  and  fruitful  toil 
That  nurtured,  train  'd  and  husbanded  the  plant. 
The  fructual  stirps  of  that  high-dedicant!   .... 

A  wave  of  memories,  with  life  agleam. 

Swept  me  the  while  I  mounted  Rotha's  stream; 

Who  sings  so  sad,  down  bend  in  tears  the  leaves, 

Solicitous  to  listen  why  she  grieves; 

They  come  and  go  with  each  forgetful  year, 

But  she  remembers,  with  a  grateful  tear. 

Then,  unexpectedly,  upon  the  right 

A  way  was  open  up  the  shady  hight, 

Where  Rydal  Mount,  steep  climbing  tow'rd  the  crest, 

Eeclusion's  self,  is  hidden  in  her  nest, — 

The  very  soul  of  sanctified  escape 

Which  jealous  tapestries  of  verdure  drape; 

Silent  the  song,  a  voiceless  interlude 

Enamor'd  of  memorial  solitude. 

Then  came  the  tender  joy  of  Rydal  Water 
Of  gentle  skies  the  gentler  skiey  daughter; 
Deep  in  the  bosom  of  the  gentle  steeps 
Gently  she  wakens,  oft,  or  gently  sleeps; 
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Her  brothers  of  Nab  Scar  and  Loughrigg  Fell 
Hold  her  in  arms  and  skiey  secrets  tell, — 
I  heard  them  whisper  as  I  past  them  by 
And  glimpst  their  soft  reflections  in  her  eye. 

Ah!  but  the  countenance,  so  frank,  so  clear, 

Of  unpolluted  water-maid  Grasmere! 

A  very  bachelor  lake-maid  is  she; 

Outspoken  in  her  lovely  changeful  glee; 

Unbashful,  yet  not  forward;  kind  and  true; 

And  when  the  skies  are  windiest,  truest  blue; 

"Withal,  to  sum  up  beauty  to  its  end, 

A  sympathetic,  honest,  fearless  friend. 

And  comely! — never  need  a  poet  seek 

A  loveliness  more  genuinely  Greek! 

Around  her  and  above,  in  eloquent  band, 

Her  lover-mountains  ever  faithful  stand; 

Loughrigg  and  Fairfield,  Helm  Crag,  Silver  How, 

Seat  Sandal,  Eydal  Fell,  all  fealty  vow; 

And  yet  she  holds  them  off,  a  wholesome  space 

Of  verdant  meadow,  with  unconscious  grace 

Upon  the  heaving  greenth  of  her  lawn  gown 
She  wears  as  brooch  her  modest  namesake  town. 
Thither  my  journey;  and  my  first  design 
Must  needs  be  to  Dove  Cottage,  Wordsworth  shrine. 

How  can  I  tell  it?    Here,  alas  the  day! 

I  know  no  words  so  pregnant  as  to  say 

The  simple  lowly  beauty  of  that  place. 

Its  touching  smallness  and  its  homely  grace, 

And  yet  at  once  the  sense  of  greatest  things. 

Of  largest  prospects  and  of  soaring  wings 

Let  be!  the  heart  has  sanctuaries  of  her  own 
Where  she  secludes  her  holiest  shrines,  alone!   .  .  . 

But  it  may  give  some  sense  remote,  perhaps. 
Of  the  restrain 'd  yet  poignant  love  that  wraps 
The  spot, — the  sense  of  hovering  spirits,  come 
From  exquisite  realms  removed  to  make  their  home, 
Summon 'd  by  him,  among  us, — blest  transition! — 
If  you  will  read  his  sonnet  "Admonition," 
And  people  all  that  cot  with  hueless  calm. 
Drinking  the  silence'  secrets  for  a  balm 
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Healing  and  building;  and  against  this  ground 
Of  sheer  gray  homespun  quiet,  put  the  sound 
Of  children's  laughter,  sweet  and  gay  as  flowers, 
And  bright  as  sunshine  athwart  weaving  showers. — 

That  day  the  World  and  all  its  rubbing  throng, 
Forgetting,  or  ignoring,  past  along 
And  most  considerately  left  to  me 
The  sweetness  of  the  fragrant  memory. 
Only  a  woman,  old,  and  frail,  and  white. 
Who  knew  the  master,  shed  a  little  light 
Upon  his  ways, — his  figure, — show'd  the  place 
Where  flame  once  leapt  and  lookt  upon  his  face, — 
The  steep  and  narrow  steps  of  the  worn  stair 
He  mounted  to  his  study, — "tho'  not  there," 
She  said,  "he  studied;  he  most-part  composed 
"Outside!"  .... 

So  all  my  thought  was  rosed, — 
Suffused  and  fragranced, — by  her  babbling  talk. 

Uplifted  and  unfolding  on  its  stalk 

Blooming,  I  linger 'd; — till  she  said,  most  kind, 
"ferhaps  you'd  see  the  garden  here  behind!" 
And  as  the  low  door  open  'd, — full  in  bloom 
Burst  joyous  sounds,  that  thro '  the  cottage  gloom 
Had  murmur 'd  with  but  distant  hum,  obscure, 
Unnoted. — Ah!  but  then,  the  sunny  lure. 
The  basking  sweetness,  the  encloister'd  joys, 
That  open'd  to  me! — little  girls  and  boys, 
Amany,  throng 'd  the  roughly  terraced  lawn 
And  woke  the  echoes; — one,  a  brave,  had  gone 
A-climbing  up  the  stepping-stones,  so  proud 
Of  that  small  prowess  that  he  crow'd  aloud; 
Around  the  tiny  ocean  by  the  spring 
Merchant  adventurers  were  trafficking, 
Snapdragons  for  their  liners;  high  above 
Two  pirate  chieftains  sought  for  treasure  trove 
In  the  old  summer-house;  along  the  hedge 
Captives  essay 'd  the  chinks  of  quick-set  ledge 
That  circt  the  donjon  baiiey; — all  the  place 
Was  live  with  shrillness  and  with  childish  grace. 
Not  inharmonious!     No!  the  treble  joy 
Did  not  one  instant  in  the  least  annoy! 
It  was  so  natural,  it  had  to  be, — 
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So,  even  at  the  time,  it  seem'd  to  me; — 

His  garden  plot  with  living  beauty  rife 

And  teeming  with  life  fancy  as  with  life! — 

And  since,  as  I  look  back,  I  see  those  faces 

Fill  'd  with  such  meaningful  tho '  frolic  graces, — 

I  hear  those  voices  still  so  sweet,  so  high, 

(As  if  they  piped  from  some  scarce  dreamt-of  sky), 

That  they  are  complext  in  my  thoughts  with  throngs 

Of  faces  and  of  voices  of  his  songs!   .... 

Can  those  have  been  but  incorporeal  sprites 

Sprung  from  the  inmost  source  of  my  delights, — 

Projected  by  my  fancy's  magic  taps? — 

I  cannot  say, — I  only  sigh, — ' '  Perhaps ! ' ' 

Another  precious  memory  is  mine 

Of  that  so  wondrous  day,  nor  less  divine. — 

Picture  the  village  in  full  vesture  fresh 

Of  sheeted  leafages'  most  luscious  mesh. 

Nature  and  man  have  here  been  friend  and  friend 

And  workt  together  to  a  common  end; 

Nor  can  the  eye  meticulous  discern 

Which  has  been  teacher,  which  known  how  to  learn. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  place  but  this 

Where  eye  remembers  such  harmonious  bliss. 

Doubtless  the  master 's  wish  had  here  a  part, 

Working  in  silence  in  each  builder's  heart 

That  he  offend  not;  but,  howe'er  that  be, 

House,  garden,  meadow,  wall,  and  tree 

Grade  one  and  integral  together. — Green, — 

That  word  the  most  refreshing  and  most  clean, — 

In  saturating  swiftnesses  must  flow 

Translucent  round  your  thoughts  that  they  may  go, 

Impregnate,  thro '  its  flood  and  softly  stain 

All  your  mind's  canvas,  to  the  fibre  grain. 

Upon  this  fundamental,  drag  fresh  veils 

Impalpable  of  azure  o  'er  the  dales 

More  distant, — o'er  the  hills,  far  range 

Beyond  range,  ever  deeper,  to  estrange 

Their  tincture  from  the  verdance  nigher  hand. 

Dip  then  your  brushes  in  the  grave  and  bland 

Plumage  of  doves, — blue-gray,  and  dull  gray-brown. 

Plum-bloom,  and  jade,  and  shrivel  'd  leaves  that  drown 

In  sherry  pools — and  with  such  pigments,  dim 

Extinguisht,  swiftly  pounce  and  plash  and  swim 
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Into  the  grain  of  green  the  crags  that  leap 
Crumbling  and  oozing  from  the  bracken  steep; 
Nor  shift  your  palette  for  the  roofs  and  walls 
Huddled  beneath  the  drenching  verdure-falls, — 
The  cots  are  sib  unto  the  rocks  themselves, 
Builded  of  Grumblings  from  their  craggy  shelves, 
One  stuff,  one  structure  with  them.    Even  the  Church, 
Where  conscience  has  play'd  conscious  part,  in  search 
Of  visual  expression  of  the  things  unseen, 
Eises  benign,  scarce  noted,  from  the  green 
vVhose  daily  dew  keeps  fresh  the  memory 
Of  those  below  who  sweetly  sleeping  lie.  .  .  . 

Aloof  a  little,  yet  not  very  far, 

The  graves  of  Wordsworth  and  his  loved  ones  are; 

Deeply  o'ershadow'd  by  the  trees  set  there 

By  him  whose  ashes  spur  them  spread  more  fair 

With  every  season's  nourishment.     Withdrawn 

The  branches  are,  so  that  the  earliest  dawn 

May  peer,  awake  no  sooner,  thro'  the  cell 

And  satisfy  herself  that  all  is  well; 

While  from  his  narrow  sleeping-room  beneath. 

His  soul, — a  flower  not  fetter 'd  by  its  sheath, — 

May  meet  the  morning.     By  the  wall  that  bounds 

With  velvet  moss  that  place  of  peaceful  mounds, 

The  Eotha,  broadly  pooling,  silent  sweeps, 

For  wherewithin  she  knows  her  lover  sleeps, 

Nor  will  she  whisper  one  endearing  word 

Lest  she  disturb  him  if  her  call  be  heard. 

Beyond,  the  level  stretches  of  the  mead 

With  imperceptible  up-liftings  lead 

To  hills  within  whose  sympathetic  breast 

His  soul  found  succor  and  deep  breath,  and  rest. 

Joyous  they  rise  and  testify  that  time, 

For  him,  as  them,  is  lost  in  the  sublime. 

They  do  not  grieve  whom  conscious  presence  thrills. 

And  he  is  one  with  the  eternal  hills! 

From  lips  else  mute  his  pealing  voice  yet  rings, 

Empyreal  from  their  eyries  soar  his  wings!   .... 

My  thoughts  return 'd  from  comfortful  far  space 

To  nest  again  by  the  dark  earthen  place 

Where  he  lay  silent,  sleeping;  and  again, 

Again  to  wilful  wander  they  were  fain; — 
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Their  wings  would  not  be  snared, — nought  gave  them  stay,- 

On  swift  and  silent  pinions — off!  away! 

But  now  not  swooping  winds  did  they  engage 

But  to  the  heart  of  Love  made  pilgrimage. 

And  there,  in  that  most  inward-seeking  shrine, 

I  saw  his  lamp  before  the  altar  shine. 

And  with  no  ghostly  glimmer  flamed  the  wick 

But  with  the  level  Constance  of  the  quick. 

Here  was  his  home  as  on  the  wUd-wind  hight, — 

With  love  he  liv'd  as  with  the  infinite!   .... 


But  to  his  grave  the  World  had  found  its  way, 

And  I  withdrew  in  silence  and  dismay; 

The  World  with  me  by  Wordsworth's  holy  tomb! 

The  very  thought  plunged  me  in  deepest  gloom. 

Dejected,  lonely,  out  across  the  stream 

I  made  my  way  as  in  a  strange  dull  dream, 

And  found  a  jjlace  of  friendly  level  grass 

Whence,  in  seclusion,  I  could  see  them  pass, 

One  after  one,  along  the  further  strand. 

In  twos  and  threes,  and  even  band  by  band! 

Some  fascination  held  me  to  the  place 

As  if  I  hoped,  by  waiting,  for  his  face! 

That  hour  I  hated  all  of  human  kind 

Who  made  high  holiday  of  that  great  mind. 

But  as  I  sat,  the  devil  in  my  heart 

Ceast  growling  and  lay  still,  a  thing  apart; 

An  influence  came  upon  me  that  subdued 

The  rancor  crouching  for  the  multitude: 

Perchance  each  one,  upon  that  pathway  throng 'd. 

As  wistful  was  as  I, — as  deeply  long'd 

To  be  alone  within  the  sacred  gloom 

That  bent  in  benediction  o'er  his  tomb! 

And  if  they  did  not  long  to  dream  or  pray, 

Yet  noblest  tribute  came  they  there  to  pay, — 

Such  tribute  as  no  poet  of  the  world 

Has  had  so  measureless  before  him  hurl'd. 

Why  should  I  grumble  at  the  very  grace 

That  I  would  claim  for  poets  from  the  race, 

Yet  cannot  get  them  it?     And  most  for  him 

Who  wings  above  among  the  Cherubim!   .... 
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If  not  angelic,  yet  they  brought  to  me, — 

Such  thoughts, — clear  space  thro '  which  to  see 

"What  marvel  was  afoot  and  on  the  march 

Eight  yonder,  just  beyond  the  river-arch, — 

Under  my  very  eyes! — In  phalanx  packt. 

Behold!   the  wanton  World,  in  very  act, 

Flagrant  and  unashamed,  of  bending  knee 

Abjectly  to  anointed  Poesy! 

A  grave,  become  a  mighty  throne, — a  song, 

Imperial  trumpets  down  the  ages  long!   .... 

I  gazed  until  a  smarting  dew  besprent 

My  lids;  then  humbled,  joyous,  I  arose  and  went.  .  .  . 

Not  once,  in  all  my  weeks  anigh  that  throne, 

Might  I  bow  down  in  fealty  there  alone; 

Were  day's  eyes  tearful,  were  they  bluely  fair. 

At  dawn,  at  noon,  at  eve,  the  World  was  there. 

Yet  I  was  drawn  to  seek  a  spot  thereby 

Where  I  might  linger  in  the  background, — shy; 

And,  wandering  all  the  village  ways  around. 

Almost  at  hand  a  haven  fair  I  found, — 

A  shady  islet  promising  release, 

Washt  by  the  town  but  saved  for  greenth  and  peace. 

So  far,  so  near,  no  more  I  cared  to  roam; 

Thither  I  wended,  and  took  up  my  home. — 

But  now  this  letter  threats  to  be  too  long, — 
I  would  not  have  you  weary  of  my  song: 
Enough!     But  if  you  wish,  some  other  day 
Again  I'll  write  you  of  my  further  stay, — 
Good-bye  for  now,  and  love  to  you,  each  one! 
Your  ever  faithful  and  devoted 

John. 
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Again,  dear  friends,  let  this  my  pen  explore 
The  rapturous  realms  of  fancy, — let  it  o  'er 
This  page  in  virginal  espousals  throw 
Such  veils  revealing  that  your  eye  may  know, 
Enraptured  with  like  rapture,  the  full  grace 
And  form  of  Lakedom's  beauty,  face  to  face; — 
Yet  not  the  eye  unchrisom'd, — nay!  the  whole 
And  overleaping  vision  of  the  soul, 
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Which,  chamber 'd  inwardly,  expands  the  rays 
Piercing  as  one  the  pupil  of  her  gaze 
(Where  kiss  in  parting  their  two  horns  of  light) 
And  on  the  wonder-screen  of  inner  sight 
Limning,  enlarges  nature 

When  the  morn 
First  with  his  far-flung  garlands  did  adorn 
The  shadowy  mountain  porches  of  the  vale, 
And  to  his  lips  athirst  did  set  the  grail 
Of  the  chill  dew, — his  cheering  stirrup-cup, — 
My  heart,  with  his  renew 'd,  was  lifted  up; 
And  side  by  side  we  went,  close  comrades,  he 
On  his  wing'd  charger,  I  on  Poesy, 
Who  fumed  as  at  an  unaccustom'd  rein, — 
His  wont, — yet  planing  far  above  the  main, 
Faintly  horizon 'd,  of  corporeal  sense. 
And  wheeling  reinless  thro '  the  blue  immense. 
From  that  high  place  of  places,  whitherthro' 
We  were  upborne  aloft  the  boundless  blue, 
I  lookt  adown  the  empty  cliffs  of  wind; 
And  with  new  sense  perspective  I  divined 
The  lie  and  lift  of  Lakedom. — Saw  I  there 
A  Greatness  crumbled,  fragmentary  heir 
Of  ancientmost  estates  of  grandeur,  crown 'd 
Of  old  perpetual,  yet  that  hath  been  ground 
Under  the  foot  and  gnawing  tooth  of  Time, 
And  minisht  in  the  crucibles  sublime, 
Till  crown  is  dust  wherethro '  rank  grasses  germ. 
And  substance  is  but  fatness  of  the  worm. 


There  is  an  awsome  grandeur  in  decay; 

And,  in  decay  of  grandeur,  grandeurs  play 

Incessant  lightnings  thro'  the  pit  of  night, 

Sanct  with  sharp  prescience  of  the  dawn. — The  sight 

That  long  hath  lookt  upon  the  untoucht  youth 

Of  hills  new-risen, — symbol'd  them  as  Truth, 

Young  as  immortal  and  impregnable, — 

Balks  at  the  specter  of  old  greatness,  full 

Of  eerie  creex)ing-cold  dismays;  nor,  till 

Imagination  shall  the  vacance  fill 

And  round  the  olden  outlines,  can  the  mind, 

Anew  assured,  a  sure  foundation  find 
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For  true  interpretation.     Yet  there  dwell, 
And  mightier  heaven,  whose  one  only  story 
In  hights  degraded,  powers  of  mighty  hell 
Nor  shrouds  less  vision  nor  shrines  less  of  glory. 

As  with  a  far  and  free  unfearsome  gaze 

I  lookt  adown  Time's  smoothly  endless  ways, 

Meseem'd  in  one  vast  awful  bulk  I  saw 

(Double  emblazon  of  eternal  Law!) 

Twain  pauseful  figures; — one,  the  form  of  old 

Eternal  Youth,  all  sharp  and  hard  and  cold. 

Full,  to  his  furthest  edge,  of  mountainhood, 

Mighty; — and  one,  decrepit,  wrinkled,  stood 

Palsiedly  leant  upon  a  writhen  stave, — 

Age,  ever  youthful,  tottering  to  the  grave. — 

That  first  was  Lakedom  in  the  ancient  time 

When  hills  were  young  and  scathlessly  did  climb 

Into  the  clouds, — as  one  and  whole  a  hight 

As  ever  lifted  head  into  the  white 

Of  snowy  skies.     That  other  was  the  face. 

Shrivel 'd  and  lessen 'd  with  harsh  Time's  disgrace, 

That  now  looks  yearning  up  to  yearning  heaven 

Soften 'd  and  graved  by  subtile  spirit-leaven 

Which  is  fine  Age's  most  benignant  power, — 

Like  fruits  to  sweetness  to  transmute  her  dower; 

Each  scar  and  seam  the  witness  of  a  pang 

Of  loss,  or  longing  unfulfill'd,  or  fang 

Of  ancient  failure, — of  the  chastening  Eod, 

It  shall  be  said,  of  Passion,  on  the  clod. 

There  be  two  loves, — the  one,  of  but  the  eyes, 

Feeding  on  form,  suave  texture,  and  rich  dyes; 

And  one,  more  procreant,  is  of  the  soul, 

That  lives  in  seeing  all  things  as  a  whole, 

And  builds  in  seeing,  to  coordinate 

The  inner  and  the  outer,  and  to  mate 

Meanings  with  visions;  this  it  is  which  sees 

m  white  hairs  reverence,  and  in  fadure  peace. — 

To  mounts,  as  mothers,  man  is  but  a  child. 

Of  whom, — if  but  because  her  lips  have  smiled, 

Her  breasts  have  suckled,  and  her  gentle  hand 

Soothed  and  endear 'd, — the  heart  must  more  expand 

Ever  and  ever  as  she  droops  her  wing 

And  offs  the  glorious  livery  of  spring. 
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And  by  some  magic  child-love  alchemy 
Of  vision,  wrought  by  spell  of  the  deep  sky 
Wherethro'  I  swept  along,  it  was,  meseem'd, 
Those  aged  hills  which  truest  beauty  beam'd 
And  sweetest, — not  the  masterful  lone  Pride 
That  king'd  the  garden-valley,  from  whose  side 
Those  mother-breasts,  those  fecund  woman-hills, 
Sprang,  meet  companion  of  his  heavenward  thrills! 
The  mounts  are  our  great  mother,  and  her  wrinkles, 
As  loyal  sons,  our  hearts'  pure  dew  besprinkles. 
Crowning  her  peerless,  fresh  with  every  dawn, 
And  from  all  rivals  dais'd  and  withdrawn 


Beyond  the  heaving  breast-works  of  the  hills 

I  lookt,  and  saw  a  land  where  countless  rills, 

Leisurely  sinuate,  did  steep  and  flush 

Fat  fallows,  umbrous  groves,  and  meadows  lush, 

In  whose  bland  baby-smile  of  boon  delights 

I  read,  as  in  a  page  illumed,  the  hights' 

Ephesian  miracle  of  milkiness, — 

Bosoms  exhaustless  in  good- will  to  bless; 

And  glimpst  incredibly  aery  ancient  things 

That  homed,  when  Thought  was  young,  on  easy  wings;- 

Wherefore  was  virginal  cold  Artemis 

Goddess  of  wombs  waxt  big  at  lovers'  bliss. 

And  of  the  new-born  little  womb-fruit  child 

As  of  the  mountains,— bosoms  of  the  wild 

That  suckle  Earth;  goddess  of  chastity, — 

Bosom 'd  as  for  all  younglings  yet  to  be, 

Delicious  mother  of  all  earthly  life, 

Herself  alone  exempt  from  love 's  sweet  strife, 

To  lust  all  inaccessible,  and  crown  'd 

Perpetual  maid!   ....  And  underneath  the  ground 

Thro'  lightless  passways'  endless  labyrinth 

Thought  flair  'd  deep-rooted  earthworks  of  the  plinth 

Whereon  that  other  Virgin  thrones  sublime, 

Chaste  Mother  of  the  living  Light  of  Time 


Over  mine  eyes  a  misted  glamor  flew 
Of  wraiths  of  webs  that  film'd  the  flying  blue; 
As  'twere  the  troubling  shade  of  snowy  plumes 
Winging  the  empyrean,  whose  swift  glooms 
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I! 


Perplex  and  chill  as  shadowings  of  night 
Tho '  but  the  witness  and  the  seal  of  light. — 
Dim'd  tho'  my  vision,  I  yet  knew  my  steed 
Winging  with  loftier  flignt  and  perilous  speed 
The  veiled  regions  of  that  thinnest  air 
Whose  breath  is  final  stillness 


Unaware, 
In  the  dawn-dimness  of  that  viewless  hight, 
I  knew  my  comrade  Morn  had  taken  flight 
And  left  me  voyaging  all  alone 
Thro '  boundless  billows  of  the  blue  unknown 
On  pinions  fiL'd  with  fancy;  and  a  pang 
Of  utter  human  lonesome  longing  wrang 
The  stretcht  and  vibrant  fibres  of  my  heart, 
Compelling  music.     Down  the  pathless  chart 
Of  heaven  out-roll 'd,  with  arrowy  steepth  I  came, 
My  longing  leaping  cataracts  of  flame 
In  songs  that  burst  the  rended  crags  of  being. — 
(Ah!  these  my  lines  leap  far  below  my  seeing, 
For  song  must  ever  run  beneath  its  source 
In  reservoirs  of  thought,  as  brooks  their  course 
Take  from  unsounded  caverns  of  the  hights 
Where  secret  silence  broods  their  raptest  flights!).  . 
Swift  as  from  heaven  was  my  steep  descent, 
Upon  mine  eyes  a  vision  flasht  and  went, — 
On  eyes  made  blind  with  questioning  the  sky, 
A  vision  quickt  with  yearning  Earth's  reply; 
i  saw  the  terror  of  that  dazzling  crown 
That  once  in  frozen  loneness  soar'd,  slipt  down 
In  melted  multitudes  about  the  heart 
Of  the  old  earth,  a-travail  with  her  smart 
Eternal;  yea!  I  saw  the  mighty  streams 
Of  heavenly  waters,  from  the  icy  dreams 
That  shackled  them  on  high  freely  unbound, 
And  dim  as  sleeping  gems  Earth's  bosom  round — 
Topping  no  more  the  dizzy  head  of  Pride, 
But  oozing  purple  from  a  wounded  side; 
And  in  that  flash  I  saw  how  ruthless  Time 
Eears  endless  Calvary  for  the  Sublime, — 
And  how  forever  in  the  endless  Plan 
The  Principle  Eternal  is  made  Man!   .... 
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THIED  LETTER 

No  stinging  shafts  have  feather  'd  the  keen  air 
Unkindly  for  that  I  did  lately  dare 
To  mount  the  blue  above  the  lake-pearl  'd  hills 
Whereo'er  in  pooling  rillets  song  outspills 
Azure  to  azure; — e'en  a  fledgling  voice 
Wing-wafted  heavenward  maketh  to  rejoice 
Uplifted  consciousness  with  consciousness  •; 

Of  fellowship  and  of  the  sure  redress  '^^ 

For  pain  and  silence  in  the  swift  response 
Of  hearts  grown  closer, — even,  for  the  nonce, 
Become  but  one, — in  fealty  to  supreme 
All-penetrating  poignance  of  the  Dream. 
Closer,  dear  friends,  and  closer  would  I  grow 
Into  your  heart  of  hearts  until  I  know 
All  the  dear  secrets  of  its  dim  demesne 
And  this  my  foot  may  trip  its  dewy  green 
Surely  and  swiftly,  anxious  not  too  much. 
To  strings  once  dumb,  now  tingling  to  my  touch. 
Be  ye  my  harp,  I  pledge  me  ne  'er  a  wrong 
May  mar  the  measures  of  my  wayside  song! 

Grasmere  was  kind;  even  a  churlish  bed, 

No  friend  to  bones,  show  'd  forethought  for  my  head, 

Forbidding  banns  of  slumber,  that  emprize 

Matutinal  me  early  made  and  wise. 

Up  ere  the  sun, — and  off!     No  sluggard  hours 

Clipt  from  the  day  his  pride  of  primal  powers! 

"Wno  knows  not  Grasmere  drencht  in  dews  of  morn 

To  knowledge  of  refreshment  was  not  born. — 

From  sleep  distills,  no  doubt,  a  parlous  draft; 

But  from  those  timely  risings  deep  I  quaft 

Living  elixir  of  the  youth  of  God, 

And  walkt  a  poet!   ....  Poets  there  have  trod 

Aforetime,  and  they  well  have  blazed  the  trail 

For  commoners  from  prison  out  on  bail; 

So  smooth  the  track  the  freedman  scarce  discerns 

The  dainty  prints  of  deity,  nor  learns 

The  rigors  of  that  wonder-paven  way 

Till  its  alluring  steeps  he  would  essay. 

Pitting  his  plodding  'gainst  his  wing-shod  kin 

What  goal  is  there  to  gain  except  chagrin? 

Yet  air  of  Grasmere  is  not  for  the  craven 
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Who  shrinks  from  housing  save  in  windless  haven: 
It  breathes  adventure! — "Up  the  lonely  hights, 
"Come  up!  " — it  pricks  the  spirit  on  to  flights 
All  unaccustom'd. — So  one  prisoner  fared, — 
To  Heaven  and  to  himself  his  freed  soul  bared 
Fearless,  and  gazed  upon  the  sun,  and  sang 


It  chanced  that  all  unknowing  I  had  took 
My  dwelling  up  hard  by  a  'guardian  nook' 
Erst  haunted  by  the  poet  to  whose  shrine 
I  pilgrimaged.     There  an  immortal  line 
Of  lesser  fellows  of  his  tireless  wing, 
Themselves  nigh  peerless,  had  been  wont  to  sing; 
And  I, — how  might  I  venture  thereabout 
Some  little  worthy  save  I  add  my  shout 
To  their  loud  chorus? —  .... 


The  path  leads  on  thro'  open-growing  groves 
And  pastures  over-browsed  by  fleecy  droves, 
Eound  a  rich  bluff  and  o'er  a  rocky  scour. 
Up  to  a  terrace  lofty  trees  embower 
Southwardly;  level,  long,  'twixt  low  walls  boss'd 
With  piled  lichens  hoar  as  Age's  frost; 
Trod  from  of  old,  yet  never  known  to  travel 
Ofter  than  seldom;  e'en  its  rutted  gravel. 
Cushion  'd  with  moss  o  'er  all  its  pebble-stones. 
Hushing  rare  footsteps  to  soft  muffled  tones. 
Closed  'gainst  the  sun  abruptly  by  the  jut 
Of  the  clothed  uplands,  'tis  as  one  were  shut 
Out  from  the  workaday  embroiled  world 
And  cloister 'd  where  all  earthly  winds  are  furl'd, 
Where  thought  recovers  calm  in  the  cool  gloom. 
Where,   'fore  one's  eyes,  now  but  spectators,  loom 
As  in  a  far-off  pageant  all  the  pale 
Pomps  and  abrasions  of  life's  shadow-vale. — 
1^  'I^eath  the  green  vaultings  of  this  gallery 

R-  Un-echoing,  how  oft  and  oft  has  he. 

Its  skiey  haunter,  stalkt  with  noiseless  tread 
Hardly  corporeal,  whilst  that  drooping  head 
Housed  visions!  .... 
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Northward,  out  across  the  vale, 
Helm  Crag,  and  all  his  steepy  backing,  trail 
Heathery  splendors  up  the  long  ravine; 
While  nearer,  lapt  'twixt  that  slope's  sunny  mien 
And  this  grave  cataract  of  shadow,  sweeps 
A  meadow,  lawn'd,  thick-pied  with  bosky  heaps. 
And  intricate-meander 'd  with  a  song 

Of  tumbling  silver,  slow,  with  stoppings  long 

Too  fair,  too  far,  too  exquisite  it  seem'd, — 

More  fair,  more  far,  more  fine  than  I  had  dream 'd, — 

Even  than  I  had  dream 'd!   .  .  .  And  day  by  day, 

As  thitherward  I  made  each  morning's  way,  '^ 

More  intimately  vital,  consonant  |!; 

With  greatness,  free  from  the  irrelevant  !■ 

Pester  and  buzz  of  living,  grew  that  path.  \ 

•\ 
V 

....  From  the  jaws  of  circumstance  1: 

I  felt  me  rapted,  lifted  to  a  plane  y: 

Whence  I  might  look  out  hopeful  once  again  >^ 

On  life,  and  build  upon  the  quitted  past,  ;;: 

As  on  dead  reefs  quick  coral,  yet  more  vast  < 

And,  for  spent  lives,  more  wondrous.    Day  by  day  f^ 
I  slough  'd  old  scales  and  crept  into  the  ray 
Of  kindling  suns,  and  suppled  me,  and  grew 
To  an  old  serpent's  wisdom  ever  new. 


....  You,  who  close  have  harkened 
The  breathing  of  my  muse's  gale,  and  sped 
My  galleon,  perchance  the  overtones 
A-wing  would  gather  ere  the  wind  disowns? 
If  so,  so  be  it!     Not  them  all  may  I 
Play  fragrant  forth  in  faerie  fantasy. 
Yet  some,  mayhap,  of  all  them,  airy  sprites. 
Shall  spring,  at  summons. — Come!  ye  dear  delights! 
And  people  us  this  dusky  dappled  green 
Of  curtain 'd  confab!     Forth!     Ye  summon 'd  been! 

Enter,  A  cropping  Boulder, — "Sprite!"  you  say? 
"  'Tis  something  too  corporeal!" — But  I  pray 
Look  but  between,  behind  the  letter  lines 
And  you  will  see  how  Ease  thro'  that  form  shines. 
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He  cropt  beneath  the  wall;  O  ancient  date! 

And  on  his  hoary  poll  I  softly  sate 

The  seat  of  augury!     And  I  must  own 

Partly  my  inspiration  was  my  throne, 

As  Pythia  from  her  tripod  potence  drew 

Beyond  the  range  mere  mortal  measures  knew. 

Whoe'er  the  muse  fastidious  would  please, 

Should  have  a  care  to  seat  her  at  her  ease! 

Founded  in  shadow  and  in  isolation 

My  rock  and  I  were  wont  in  new  relation 

The  vale's  dim  doings  plainly  to  project 

And  in  its  life  hid  beauties  to  detect. 

Above  us  as  we  sate,  tho'  all  unseen. 

We  snatches  caught  of  footsters'  joy  and  teen 

In  passing, — lovers'  words,  the  farmers'  needs. 

The  weather's  profetize,  the  nation's  creeds, — 

Jumble  of  nothings  and  of  somethings,  all 

Big  life  of  men  here  packt  in  very  small. 

About  us  a  large  feathery  family 

Of  shadows  frolickt   'neath  their  mother-tree. 

Below,  in  a  lush  paddock,  barnyard  beasts 

Broacht  love  or  battle  'twixt  long  lukewarm  feasts. 

Beyond,  in  stagnant  shadows  by  the  stream. 

At  noon  a  band  of  plashing  imps  would  scream, 

Or,  milky-naked,  badgless,  swift  would  trace 

Meanders  up  green  knolls, — as  swift  erase. 

And  over  all  the  valley,  over  all 

The  sleepy  heave  of  farmsteads,  over  brawl 

Of  boys  and  brooklet,  over  yon  high  fell, — 

Over  the  world, — there  lay  a  filmy  spell 

Of  smoke  from  hearths.    We  said,  "Where  there  is  smoke 

"Is  fire,"  nor  word  ere  truer  spoke 

Emerged  faint  forms  aerial  that  around 

My  thought  of  Grasmere  them  so  close  have  wound?  .  .  . 

But  who  sweet  poesy  would  rapt  indite 
When  rather  live  it  to  the  full  he  might? 
He  may  not  sing  who  dare  not  live  his  muse. 
Her  chilly  veins  with  crimson  blood  t'  infuse; 
And  voices  call'd  e'en  ere  my  song  had  end. 
Life  with  my  love  as  love  with  song  to  blend. 
The  mountains  beckt  with  haught  uplifted  finger, — 
I  might  no  more  soft  leisure  know  nor  linger. 
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Grasmere  was  kind;  and  not  in  this  the  least 

That  she  of  friends  her  native  charms  increast 

By  increment;  place  well  good  capital 

And  it  must  gather  whatsoe'er  befall! 

Mine  the  rare  fortune  that  the  friends  I  found 

Were  to  the  place 's  rich  tradition  bound 

By  liens  long,  and  by  a  love,  no  less. 

Indigenous  to  their  own  consciousness. 

Chance  granted,  too,  to  over-brim  her  boon, 

That  tho'  they  long  had  bow'd  before  the  throne 

Ne'er  had  they  scaled  the  cragsteps  to  its  hight, 

Yet  lookt  and  long'd.     The  greater  our  delight 

To  tell  together,  in  abridged  version. 

Our  beads  to  Scafell  Pike, — a  new  Excursion! 


And  now,  as  gentle  entrance  on  the  jaunt, 

We  boarded  carriage,  with  a  dainty  flaunt 

Of  ladies'  plumage,  for  the  Sex  must  see 

The  start  accomplisht  in  all  splendency! 

Over  the  hills  to  Langdale;  half  the  road 

So  steep,  in  charity  to  beasts,  the  load 

We  lighten 'd  of  male  luggage,  alongside 

Trailing,  and  trudging  with  a  morning  stride, — 

Not  long  to  last,  be  sure!  upon  those  steeps; 

Who  such  essays,  a  plodding  pace  best  keeps. 

We  play'd  at  hare  all  morning,  but  low  noon 

Beheld  us  piping  hot  at  tortoise  tune. 

Then  tearful  last  goodbyes, — not  ladies'  tears 

But  skies'!  tho'  then  we  had  to  quit  the  dears; 

To  whom   'neath  our  long  hoods  like  down-turn 'd  cups 

We  lookt  a  band  of  walking  wickiups. 

Or  brace  of  biped  toadstools  earthy  gray 

Breasting  the  breakers  of  the  silver  spray. 


Up  the  long  valley  hedged  with  heather  hills, 
Mauve  thro'  the  veil  of  steely  storm!     Mad  rills 
Screaming  down  myriad  ashen  gullies,  shed 
From  shrewd  inhospitable  flint!     Ahead 
The  Gates  of  Erebus,  black  hell-black   'gainst 
The  hellish  sullen  scowl  of  cloud-wrack! — Fenced! 
Thence  no  escape!     No  hope!     A  moment  gone 
We  laught  the  sun  goodbye,  and  now — But  on! 
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On! — for  there's  no  retreat, — to  the  enorm 
Oblique  bleak  blether-shelter  of  the  storm 
Beneath  the  beetling  of  the  black  oblique 
Bleak  blind-wall 'd  Erebus  of  Langdale  Pike! 


But  ere  is  reacht  the  shadow  of  that  Eock 
Again  day's  Glory  conquers  with  a  shock 
As  of  long  lightning,  and  storm's  filthy  fiend 
From  out  vast  azure  banisht  has  and  clean 'd! 


Marched  the  day,  and  with  the  day  our  hearts, 

Cleans 'd  of  their  dirty  little  sneers  and  smarts, 

Marcht!      'Twas  as  if  a  new-born  day-like  spring 

Had  sprung  within  us  for  to  make  us  sing, 

As  up  the  ragged  zig-zag  of  the  circ 

That  theater  'd  the  vale-end  we  did  work 

Pugging  a  blindfold  path  against  a  snare 

Of  teasing  waters,  doggedl3^     Once  there 

We  ate,  behind  a  wind-engaging  shelf 

Whence  we  were  screen 'd  from  the  stale  world  of  self, 

And  lookt  into  whole  hearts  of  hills.     We  talkt 

As  men  talk  only  on  the  hilltops,  balkt 

Of  commonplaces  by  the  very  wind. 

That  drives  out  winnow 'd  crassness  far  behind. 

He  told  me  of  his  grandsire, — mighty  name 

'Gainst  a  great  wrong  his  voice  was  pledged  to  tame. 

And  tamed.     The  hills  themselves  were  not  more  whole 

In  their  upstanding  than  that  rugged  soul; 

And  into  me  as  into  a  void  cup 

There  pour'd  a  draft  of  healing  I  drank  up 

Thirsty;  he  so  unconscious  told  the  story 

Thro'  his  uncolor'd  words  shone  brighter  glory. 


From  out  the  blue  above  us, — so  it  seem'd, — 
Whilst  we  thus  talkt,  a  moving  shadow  stream 'd 
And  sudden  at  our  side  there  stood  a  youth; 
Horridly  sweating  and  in  garb  uncouth. 
His  hatless  head  unkempt,  his  eyes  astare. 
His  streaming  chest,  white,  clothes-bleacht,  laid  low  bare ; 
Outworn  he  was  and  hurried,  that  he  grudged 
The  moment  that  he  gave  us  ere  he  trudged 
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Urgently  downward;  yet  he  flung  a  word 

Back  at  us,  gazing,  which  but  half  we  heard, — 

"  "!     And  he  vanisht! — We  each  other's  eyes 

Scan'd  in  the  silence  of  a  strange  surmise. 


Our  steps  moved  on  in  silence  round  the  flank 

Of  a  hoar  Question  which  in  fog  upshrank 

Topless,  and  awful,  and  mysterious, 

Whose  Presence  did  besiege  the  heart  in  us, — 

Around  about  our  stronghold  sate  him  down, 

And  prest  us  close,  until  we  felt  us  drown 

In  his  embraces, — for  there  was  no  room 

Upon  those  hights  for  aught  save  that  one  Gloom. 

Down'd  by  his  touch  as  by  an  evil  spell 

We  fared  in  silence  underneath  Scafell. 


We  lay  hard  by  Wastwater  at  an  inn 
Which  expiates  perhaps  some  hidden  sin. 
Else  'twere  a  'most  unkindest'  whim  of  Fate 
To  doom  it  to  a  place  so  desolate. 
Evening  was  lowering  with  a  leer  malign 
Whilst  we  dropt  down  the  pitiless  ravine 
To  shelter  underneath  the  livid  raw'd 
Carcase  of  creatures  frightful-torn  and  gnaw'd 
By  ravening  torrents  icy  shrill  a-shriek 

From  chaos  cold  our  hostel's  homely  reek 

With  lazy  flags  signal 'd  us  friendlily 

To  the  new  birth  that's  in  a  cup  of  tea 

Ere  the  thin  wine-wash  of  the  west  sun-blight 
From  out  the  glass  of  day  had  emptied  quite. 
Leaving  but  evening  dregs,  we  paced  the  shore 
Of  black  Wastwater.    Curdled  to  the  core, 
Ill-used,  foul  put-upon,  by  the  bleak  breeze, 
We  crouch 'd  in  crannies  o'er  against  the  Screes 
Where,  shelter 'd,  obstinately  we  defied 
Ice-walls  of  consciousness  solidified. 
In  vain,  in  vain,  each  heart  at  each  heart  knockt 
And  found  it  desolate,  or — worser — lockt, 
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Jailing  out-striving  captives.     For  alack! 
The  dreadful  iron  of  that  waste-land  back 
Of  Lakedom  had  gone  to  our  very  marrow,- 
A  bolt  to  lock  the  soul, — a  venom 'd  arrow. 


Lockt  tow'rd  my  friend,  my  heart  to  its  mid-heart 

Turn  'd  gnawing,  feeding  on  its  vital  part, 

In  weary  wise.    Yet,  for  that  he  was  by, 

My  friend,  and  cinctured  by  life-walls  as  high 

Unscalable,  I  knew,  after  some  space 

Of  solitary  anguish,  how  his  face 

Sought  over  unto  mine;  and  while  no  word 

O'er-span'd  the  void,  'twas  as  a  sweeping  sword 

Cleft  the  dense  veil  that  hung  between  us  two 

That  we  might  see  each  other.     Then  I  knew 

That  I  was  not  alone.     And  in  the  peace 

Which  comes  with  fellowship  I  found  release 

From  my  old  prisonment.     Our  souls  more  near 

Drew,  for  their  loneliness  within  that  drear 

Circumference  of  desolation.  .  .  . 


And  suddenly,  as  if  too  fiercely  yearn 'd 

His  forces  outward  to  be  held,  he  turn'd 

From  fog-blur 'd  crests  whereo'er  his  eye  had  ranged, — 

Tear-blur 'd,  I  thought, — and  in  a  tone  estranged 

From  earth  he  whisper 'd:     "Feel  you  not  the  Sea 

"Down  there  a  little,  out  beyond  the  lea 

"That  leaps  so  luscious  from  this  aridness? 

"I  thought  I  heard  his  whisper  in  a  stress 

"Of  mightier  music  to  these  listening  hills 

"Whence  he  draws  life-blood  thro'  a  thousand  rills. 

' '  This  vast  dark  desolateness  is  so  nigh 

"The  bloom  of  meadows  and  the  ceaseless  cry 

"Of  waves!     This  graveyard  death  of  mountain  folk 

"So  nigh  to  births  that  but  today  awokfj! — 

"So  in  our  hearts  and  lives  our  seeming  ends 

"Are  but  beginnings  of  our  great  amends! 

"The  dark  comes  down  about  us,  but  a  star 

"Beacons  beyond,  beyond  the  thing  we  are!"  .  .  . 
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Morning's  first  burgeon  barely  had  forth-put 

When  meadow  pathways  found  us  well  afoot, 

Made  new, — new  light,  new  might,  and  new  desires 

Kindled  together  into  mounting  fires. 

And  ere  we  scarce  had  leapt  the  first  field  wall 

A  lovely  first  adventure  must  befall! 

Within  a  narrow  circuit  of  gray  stone. 

Piled  random  head-high,  standing  quite  alone, 

Aloof,  amid  a  bevy  of  gnarl'd  pines. 

We  came  upon  the  wee-est  of  all  shrines, 

A-sudden,  in  three  shrineful  lands. 

"The  darling  church!"  I  cried,  with  close-claspt  hands, 

Toucht  home. —  'Twas  but  a  tiny  cell  of  white, 

Gray-roof t,  so  low  that  almost  a  man 's  hight 

Must  stoop  to  enter;  one  dull-glazed  slit 

Enough,  and  more,  to  filter  day  to  it; 

And,  on  the  gable,  birdlike  on  its  perch 

A  winged  belfry  gablet,  cheeping  "Church!" 

In  reverence  we  tiptoed  on  and  in; 

For,  even  as  I  spoke,  we  heard  begin 

The  chant  of  matins.     Husht,  into  the  gloom 

And  candle-glimmer  of  the  narrow  room 

We  went  and  worshipt,  lone  save  for  the  priest 

Whose  homely  service  leaven 'd  us  like  yeast.  .  .  . 


Whether  the  spirit  of  that  holy  place 

Had  quicken 'd  all  our  faculties  with  grace 

Divine;  or  that  the  morn  did  sharp  contrast 

Its  glory  with  eve's  gloom;  or  that  the  past 

Had  as  in  baptism  from  our  hearts  been  shed, 

Washt  out  forever, — we  made  mighty  head 

Against  the  vanguard  of  insurgent  hills, 

And  cleft  our  way  them-thro '  with  trenchant  wills. 

The  death-like  horror  of  Wastwater  dell 

Beneath  last  even's  dank  and  dismal  spell 

Gave  way  to  mirthful  magic  as  we  wound 

Along  rash  runnels  and  up  fragrant  ground 

Drown 'd  in  brown  bracken  and  in  greensward  sweet, 

Where  long'd  to  linger  long  our  lover-feet. 

'Twas  autumn  of  the  year,  but  of  the  day 

Spring,  and  with  all  of  Primavera's  play 

Of  younglings'  freshest  free  insouciance. 

Her  furtive  promise  and  her  wanton  glance. 
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Never  more  frolicsome  hath  springtime  hapt 
Than  in  the  autumn  of  that  valley  lapt! 
And  we  were  young  again!     Again  our  blood 
Burst  its  old  dams  of  conscience  in  a  flood 
Of  riotousness.     Up  elastic  slopes 
We  sprang,  new  converts  to  new  madcap  hopes 
Heavenward!     Fawns  we  leapt,  and  birds  we  sang, 
Till  all  the  canyon  with  our  gambols  rang, 
Till  all  the  day  from  dullness  was  reprieved. 
And  when,  afar,  we  other  bands  perceived 
Plodding  the  peakward  paths  our  pace  we  prickt 
To  pass  them  at  yon  crossing;  tho'  out-trickt 
Our  spurts  their  patience,  yet  we  did  not  mind; 
Hope  was  ahead,  tho'  we  so  far  behind! 


Day  had  begun  allegro,  and  the  theme 

Ran  on  thro'  variations,  cloud  and  gleam, 

Scherzo,  already  tinged  with  minor  chide 

And  plaint  but  only  half  identified; 

Then  long  and  lusty  marcht  the  chordful  morning 

Sonorously  andante  horning; 

But  on  its  skirts  clung  teasing  imps  of  pain 

That  twinged  and  twinged  anew  its  good-heart  strain, 

Damping  its  glory  with  a  haunting  croon 

Of  some  strange  shadow;  till  already  noon 

Swam  tenehroso  into  seas  of  whelm, 

Revolving  maelstroms  of  fog's  mystic  realm. 

Yet  on,  yet  on,  and  dauntless,  thro'  the  gloam 

We  nothings  crept,  and  creeping  ever  clomb, 

Clomb  thro '  the  fingers  of  the  greasy  murk 

That  clutcht  to  keep  us  as  assassins  lurk 

Round  corners.     Yet,  yet  on,  o  'er  hateful  piles 

Of  rotten  rock-work  heapt  up  endless  miles 

Into  gray  scud  of  clammy  emptiness. 

Choked  with  a  stifle  whence  was  no  egress  .... 


Till  all  unwares  we  trod  at  last  the  peak, 

Unrecognizable  in  the  raw  reek 

And  welter  of  wet  sky-ash,  nor  could  we 

Farther  beyond  our  stingy  stand-point  see 

Than  out-raught  hands  might  search.    Famisht  for  shelter 

From  the  immitigable  wasting  welter, 
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Blindly  we  groped  within  a  roofless  square 

Of  slimy  wall  more  like  a  wild  beast's  lair 

Than   'twas  like  human  housing;  there  we  sate 

Cover 'd  at  least  from  the  most  profligate 

And  damning  wind-drive. — Was  it  then  for  this, — 

This  jail-bird  knowledge  of  forbidden  bliss, — 

That  we  had  clomb  thus  skyward?  ....  O'er  us  came 

A  sense  of  the  simplicities  that  tame 

The  complex  consciousness  of  creatures  fined 

And  welded  in  the  crucibles  of  mind; 

Simplicities  of  structure,  in  the  last 

Analysis,  of  the  unconscious  vast 

Of  Being. — What  we  call  imprisonment 

Is  it  perchance  but  the  kind  shelter-tent 

That  keeps  our  human  kinship  integral, 

Enlarging  life  by  guarding  it  in  small?  .... 


From  out  the  gray  scad  came  ere  long  detacht 

The  gray  form  of  a  gray-beard,  overmatcht, 

'Twas  easy  to  be  seen,  by  the  long  climb 

From  ope-eyed  valleys  to  this  blind  sublime. 

His  words  came  weary,  "Do  you  know  the  way?" 

That  knew  we  not  indeed  nor  could  we  say 

How  far;  long  hours  thro'  sightless  sop 

Had  brought  us  half  surprized  to  this  top. 

Yet  for  that  erst  we  wander 'd  among  hights 

Trackless,  there  had  enkindled  in  us  lights 

Intuitive,  that  where  no  foot  hath  stept 

Yet  know  we  to  go  on  as  one  adept; 

So,  "Thither  to  the  right  we  feel  the  path!" 

We  said, — less  certain,  yet,  for  him  that  hath 

No  inner  sense,  than  for  ourself  who  can 

O'er  trackless  wildernesses  bridge  a  span. 

That  note  uncertain  he,  keen  sensitized 

To  tones  as  we  to  paths,  right  swift  surmized. 

"1  think  not  there,"  he  said,  "the  path-way  goes, 

"But  leftward;  you  speak  not  as  one  who  knows!" 

And  fixed  contrary  to  what  we  meant 

Off  into  misty  pathlessness  he  went. — 

Soon  we  took  up  our  way  as  inner  sight 

Directed, — and,  as  it  was  proved,  aright. 

But  as  we  way  made  we  could  not  but  think 

How  like  all  life  is  to  that  fleeting  wink 
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Of  time  upon  the  head  of  Scafell  Pike. 

Meeting  our  fellows,  like  must  cross  with  like;- 

Islanded  isolate  in  drifting  mist 

Hail  and  farewell  are  all  there's  to  life's  tryst. 

Afloat  upon  the  world  and  derelict, 

Chance-juxtaposed  and  fellow 'd,  we  evict 

The  finest  intuitions  of  our  friends 

And  go  on  lonely  to  unlookt-for  ends 


Upon  our  shriven  spirits  not  again 

Brooded  th'  oppression  of  the  grave-like  glen 

Last  even,  but  an  inner  tidal  awe 

Of  that  we  sensed, — of  that  we  not  saw 

Yet  which,  by  inorganic  faculties 

Aerial,  imagination  sees 

And  seizes, — mounted  in  us  to  appall 

Our  helmlessness,  to  whelm  our  hearts  in  thrall 

To  th'  Vast  Kesistless. — More  because  unseen 

We  senst  the  azure  soaring  o  'er  the  screen 

Inscrutable  of  clinging  cloud;  and  out 

The  drifting  yeast-swirls,  wreathing  us  about 

Afar  around  our  rock-built  deck,  there  loom'd 

Below  our  scanty  fog-horizon,  gloom 'd 

Endlessly,  seas  rich-isleted  with  hearts 

Beyond  all  realms  recorded  in  all  charts, 

And  we  from  those  utterly  isolate 

As  those  from  each  one's  blindly  groped-for  mate.  .  .  . 

Again  we  drew  more  near  to  one  another. 

Each  brother-heart  out-reacht  to  each  heart-brother; 

Till,  warm'd  by  nearness,  oped,  our  hearts  within, 

A  bloom  of  blamefulness,  as  'twere  of  sin, 

That  we  had  left  that  aged  wanderer 

Along  the  unmarkt  mountain  tracks  to  err 

Unfellow'd. — "Think  you  he  will  find  a  way 

"Where  no  path  is, — light,  where  there  is  no  day?" — 

"But  an  we  know  not  whither,  how  may  we 

"Direct  his  path,  our  own  that  can  not  s.->e?" — 

"Might  we  not  comrade  him, — so  help  him  on 

"Thro'  pathlessness?" — "He  is  already  gone 

"Into  the  Unknown,  lost  i'  th'  flowing  murk 

"Like  souls  in  Time, — we  know  not  where  they  lurk." — 

"And  thou, — canst  thou  direct  me?     I  am  lost, — 

"A  shred  of  thistle-seed  on  ocean  tost." — 
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"The  way,  thou  knowst,  I  know  not;  I  but  trust 
" Unreason 'd  sense;  that  trail  we  follow  must." — 
"An  unblazed  trail! — to  an  uncharted  end!" — 
' '  In  life  we  know  not  whither  on  we  wend, 
'  *  Even  as  in  the  soul  unreason  'd  faith 
"Knows  not  what  Will  Supernal  it  obey'th. 
"Alone  we  make  our  journey, — our  sole  guide 
"The  gleam  of  inner  promptings,  deified."  .... 

Sharper  about  us  the  fang'd  sky-spume  drave, 

Surf-combing  over,  a  hoar  hungry  wave. 

When,  sudden  as  an  arras  from  a  door. 

The  blanket  shrank,  its  wind-blown  selvage  tore, 

And  gave  us  gorgeous  pageant  of  noon-day 

Emblazon 'd  boundlessly  away, — away! — 

Mountain  and  meadow,  horny  crag  and  scar 

Sprang  prankt  and  panoplied  anear,  afar, 

Bediamonded  scintillance  of  mail 

Gilden  and  burnisht! — Lo!  and  like  a  Grail 

The  line  of  the  horizon,  mystic-dim. 

Raised  all  around  an  azure-beaded  rim 

Whence  drank  we  Life  again,  no  longer  blur'd 

But  clean  and  cordial  with  a  poignant  Word: — 

He  is  not  quick  but  one  is  with  the  dead 

Who  views  life  outward  only,  with  the  head; 

There's  that  within  which  is  by  right  divine 

And  glimpses  Greatness  with  a  genius  fine; 

Most  perilously  sensitive  its  life, — 

With  Being  one,  not  coped  with  it  in  strife. 

Who  sees  the  world  with  this  clear  inward  eye 

Alone  can  figure  Life  's  true  dignity. 

Its  oneness  with  Intelligence  Supernal, 

And  with  Creation  that  is  sempiternal. 

From  the  soul 's  home  Life  houses  not  apart, — 

Earth,  Heaven  and  Hell  are  in  the  human  heart!  .  . 


Too  long  it  were  to  trace  the  downward  path 
That  of  our  climbing  made  sweet  aftermath; 
Enough,  dear  friends,  if,  as  I  well  have  striven. 
Something  of  Lakedom  unto  you  I've  given, — 
Some  blooms  wherewith  my  heart  is  sweetly  strewn. 
On  me  it  lavisht  all  unwonted  boon 
Of  deeper  insight,  broader  outsight;  may 
These  lines  to  you  some  inkling  of  it  say! 
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A  season-cycle  those  far  hours  has  wreath  'd 
"With  fragrant  garlands  other  hours  bequeath 'd, 
And  fluttering  memories  perchance  complex 
My  call'd-back  figures, — their  clear  outline  vex. 
Fix  not  the  letter  of  my  loitering  lines, — 
Nay!  tho'  they  wander  to  the  lost  confines 
Of  winged  Fancy,  they  but  be  more  true 
Than  if  they  kept  within  facts'  limits  due. 
Within  the  heart's  a  bigger  universe 
Where  lifts  the  larger  Life  in  truer  verse. 

And  what  of  Grasmere  ere  I  leave  that  shrine? 
This  message  hath  its  gentless  made  most  mine: — 
Greatness  in  outward  greats  inhereth  nought 
But  in  the  pregnance  of  the  quick 'ning  Thought. 
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SHALL  FREE  SPEECH  BE  RESTRICTED?* 


Harris  Weinstock 


Under  what  circumstances,  if  any,  are  we  warranted  in 
restricting  free  speech? 

This  query  presents  itself  after  hearing  the  plea  of  our 
fellow  citizens  of  San  Diego,  California,  offered  by  them 
and  by  their  sympathizers,  in  defense  of  having  through 
their  police  authorities  denied  the  I.  W.  W.  (Independent 
Workers  of  the  World),  and  the  members  of  the  San  Diego 
Free  Speech  League,  the  right  to  hold  public  street  meet- 
ings in  any  part  of  the  city  of  San  Diego  during  the 
recent  I.  W.  W.  disturbances  in  that  community. 

The  story  as  told  by  them  presents  to  many  a  vexing 
and  perplexing  problem. 

While  the  speaker  was  acting  as  Commissioner,  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Hiram  W.  Johnson  of  California  to 
investigate  the  I.  W.  W.  disturbances  of  that  city,  the 
San  Diego  chief  of  police,  J.  Keno  Wilson,  and  his  captain 
of  detectives,  Meyers,  stated  that  the  I.  W.  W.  began  hold- 
ing meetings  in  San  Diego  about  a  year  and  a  half  before. 
Their  meetings  on  the  main  thoroughfares  became  in  the 
nature  of  a  public  nuisance ;  their  utterances  regarding  our 
present  form  of  government  aroused  the  indignation  of 
citizens   who   protested  until   finally   the   common   council 


*  The  first  "League  of  the  Republic  Lecture"  for  1912-13  at  the 
University  of  California. 
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of  the  city  of  San  Diego  passed  an  ordinance  defining  cer- 
tain narrow  limits  within  the  city,  within  which  public 
speaking  was  prohibited. 

Immediately  upon  the  passage  of  this  ordinance,  the 
police  officials  w^ent  on  to  state,  a  howl  was  sent  up  to 
the  effect  that  the  council  had  assailed  the  rights  of  the 
people  of  San  Diego  to  free  speech.  So-called  free  speech 
meetings,  the  police  went  on  to  tell,  were  called  in  San 
Diego,  which  were  attended  by  people  who  advocated  the 
open  violation  of  the  said  ordinance  and  although  they  were 
advised  by  the  city  attorney  that  they  had  the  rest  of  the 
city  to  speak  in  outside  of  the  said  congested  district,  they 
continued  to  declaim  against  the  so-called  invasion  of  their 
rights,  and  a  large  number  of  them  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy to  violate  this  said  ordinance,  in  such  numbers  as 
to  make  it  impossible  for  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
city  to  enforce  the  new  ordinance,  or  to  maintain  law  and 
order  within  the  limits  of  their  city;  that  there  was  such  a 
conspiracy,  the  police  went  on  to  point  out,  and  that  it  was 
generally  entered  into,  was  evidenced  by  the  indictments 
of  the  grand  jury  of  a  large  number  of  these  people  on 
a  charge  of  conspiracy  to  violate  the  ordinance. 

When  the  time  came  to  enforce  the  ordinance,  its  viola- 
tion, according  to  the  police,  was  wilful  and  deliberate, 
and  was  made  for  the  purpose,  as  acknowledged  by  the 
I.  W.  W.  themselves,  of  thronging  the  city  and  county  jails 
and  thus  glutting  the  business  of  the  courts,  so  as  to  make 
it  impossible,  for  the  time  being,  to  dispose  of  the  usual 
business  of  the  courts  in  an  orderly  and  expeditious  man- 
ner. The  persons  arrested  uniformly  demanded  a  trial  by 
jury,  knowing  at  the  time  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  police  court  to  afford  more  than  two  or  three  trials  by 
jury  during  the  course  of  a  week. 

The  claim  of  the  I.  W.  W.  was  that  they  invited  ar- 
rest in  order  to  test  the  validity  of  the  ordinance  and  yet, 
the  police  went  on  to  say,  not  in  a  single  instance  had  it 
been  suggested  by  the  attorneys  of  the  I.  W.  W.  that  the 
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ordinance  is  not  fully  within  the  power  of  the  council  to 
adopt. 

The  police  contended  that  the  I.  W,  W.  persisted  in 
pursuing  a  campaign  pouring  upon  the  police  a  stream  of 
invective  and  falsehood  which  they  claimed  was  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

Telegrams  were  shown  the  commissioner  by  the  police 
authorities  signed  by  the  general  secretary  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
at  Chicago,  threatening  to  continue  the  free  speech  fight 
if  it  should  take  20,000  members  and  twenty  years  to  do  so. 

These  circumstances  caused  much  excitement  and  seem- 
ing alarm  among  the  citizens  of  San  Diego.  Two  things 
followed.  A  citizens'  committee  was  organized,  since 
known  as  the  Vigilante  Committee,  for  the  ostensible  pur- 
pose of  aiding  the  police,  and  the  chief  of  police  assumed 
to  himself  the  authority  to  deny  any  one  the  right  to  speak 
publicly  on  the  streets  in  any  part  of  the  city  without  his 
consent.  This  consent,  in  the  case  of  the  I.  "W.  W.  and 
their  sympathizers,  was  of  course,  withheld. 

This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  police  aroused  the  in- 
dignation of  the  Socialists,  the  members  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  the  single  taxers,  and  large  numbers 
of  citizens  in  San  Diego  and  vicinity  who  believed  in  the 
inviolability  of  free  speech.  Accordingly,  there  was 
speedily  organized  a  Free  Speech  League,  composed  of  the 
foregoing  elements,  with  the  determination  to  fight  for  the 
right  of  free  speech,  guaranteed  all  citizens  by  the  Federal 
Constitution  and  by  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Article  I  under  Amendments  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion provides  that :  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exer- 
cise thereof,  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  the 
press,  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and 
to  petition  the  government  for  a  redress  of  grievances." 
The  Constitution  of  California  provides  under  Section  9, 
Article  I  that :    ' '  Every  citizen  may  freely  speak,  write,  and 
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publish  his  sentiments  on  all  subjects,  being  responsible  for 
the  abuse  of  that  right,  and  no  law  shall  be  passed  to  re- 
strain or  abridge  the  liberty  of  speech  or  of  the  press." 
Section  10,  Article  I,  further  provides  that,  "The  people 
shall  have  the  right  to  freely  assemble  together  to  consult 
for  the  common  good,  to  instruct  their  representatives,  and 
to  petition  the  Legislature  for  redress  of  griveances." 

We  see  then  from  the  foregoing  provisions  in  the  Fed- 
eral and  California  Constitutions  that  when  the  chief  of 
police  of  San  Diego  assumed  to  himself  the  authority  to 
deny  men  the  right  "freely  to  assemble  together  to  con- 
sult for  their  common  good"  and  to  exercise  the  right  of 
free  speech,  he  was  setting  himself  above  the  Federal  and 
State  Constitutions  and  making  his  will  superior  to  the 
will  of  the  people  of  the  State  and  of  the  Nation. 

The  Socialists,  members  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  single  taxers,  and  others  who  composed  the  Free 
Speech  League,  abhorred  and  condemned  the  general  doc- 
trines of  the  I.  W.  W.,  which  preach,  as  shown  by  their 
authenticated  literature,  the  following : 

A.  That  workmen  are  to  use  any  and  all  tactics  that  will  get 
the  results  sought  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  time  and 
energy. 

B.  The  question  of  right  and  wrong  is  not  to  be  considered. 

C.  The  avenging  sword  is  to  be  unsheathed  with  all  hearts  resolved 
on  \'ictory  or  death. 

D.  The  workman  is  to  help  himself  when  the  proper  time  comes. 

E.  No  agreement  with  an  employer  of  labor  is  to  be  considered 
by  the  worker  as  sacred  or  inviolable. 

F.  The  worker  is  to  produce  inferior  goods  and  kill  time  in  getting 
tools  repaired  and  in  attending  to  repair  work;  all  by  a  silent  under- 
standing. 

G.  The  worker  is  to  look  forward  to  the  day  when  he  will  con- 
fiscate the  factories  and  drive  out  the  owners. 

H.  The  worker  is  to  get  ready  to  cause  National  Industrial  paraly- 
sis with  the  view  of  confiscating  all  industries,  meanwhile  taking 
forcible  possession  of  all  things  that  he  may  need. 

I.  Strikers  are  to  disobey  and  treat  with  contempt  all  judicial 
injunctions. 
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Despite  these  unholy  and  unrighteous  sentiments  which 
typify  at  least  the  written  if  not  the  spoken  utterances  of 
the  I.  W.  W.  leaders,  every  member  of  the  Free  Speech 
League  stood  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  in  the  fight  for 
free  speech.  They  pointed  out  that  it  was  intolerable  for  a 
petty  chief  of  police  of  a  comparatively  obscure  community 
to  rob  men  of  rights  and  privileges  to  secure  which  rivers 
of  blood  had  been  shed  and  for  which  war  had  been  waged 
for  centuries. 

Members  of  the  I.  W.  W.  and  their  sympathizers  defied 
the  authorities  to  the  extent  of  inviting  arrest,  by  speaking 
publicly  inside  and  outside  the  legally  restricted  district. 
Hundreds  were  arrested.  Those  that  spoke  within  the  re- 
stricted district  had  filed  against  them  charges  for  violating 
a  city  ordinance,  and  charges  for  conspiracy  to  violate  a 
cit.y  ordinance.  Those  who  spoke  outside  the  restricted  dis- 
trict, and  those  found  at  the  I.  W.  W.  headquarters,  which 
was  raided  by  the  police,  as  well  as  many  who  were  re- 
garded by  the  police  as  sympathizers  or  members  of  the 
Free  Speech  League  were  arrested,  detained  for  hours  at 
the  city  prison,  but  having  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  com- 
mitted no  crime,  no  charge  was  booked  against  them.  They 
were,  however,  turned  over  by  the  police,  to  the  Vigilante 
Committee,  said  to  be  composed  of  many  of  the  leading  citi- 
zens of  San  Diego,  who  conveyed  them  to  the  limits  of  the 
city  where  they  were  forced  to  kneel  and  kiss  the  flag,  to 
sing  the  national  anthem,  were  made  to  run  the  gauntlet, 
brutally  beaten  and  man-handled  and  then  driven  forth 
with  the  threat  that  they  could  return  to  the  city  only  at 
the  peril  of  their  lives. 

The  zeal  of  these  vigilantes  and  the  fact  that  there  was 
evidently  an  unwritten  understanding  between  the  citizens' 
committee  and  the  local  authorities  that  they  would  be  held 
immune  for  whatever  acts  they  might  commit  in  the  treat- 
ment of  those  fighting  for  free  speech,  led  the  vigilantes 
to  the  commission  of  unlawful  acts  hardly  contemplated  in 
the  beginning. 
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These  acts  included  the  kidnapping  of  Editor  Saner  of 
the  San  Diego  Herald  for  publishing  editorials  displeasing 
to  the  authorities  and  to  the  Vigilante  Committee  in  criti- 
cism of  their  conduct  in  this  free  speech  fight.  Sauer  was 
kidnapped  on  the  public  street  early  one  evening  on  his  way 
home  from  his  office.  He  was  placed  in  an  automobile  and 
hurried  out  of  town.  Arrived  at  the  outskirts,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  descend,  follow  his  captors,  who  placed  a  rope 
around  his  neck.  The  other  end  of  the  rope  was  flung 
over  the  limb  of  a  tree  and  Sauer  was  hauled  clear  off  the 
ground.  In  view  of  such  treatment  he  was  constrained  to 
promise  that  he  would  leave  San  Diego  and  never  return. 
He  was  threatened  with  death  should  he  divulge  the  names 
of  his  captors. 

Yet  another  bold  and  lawless  act  on  the  part  of  the 
vigilantes  was  the  taking  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Reitman,  man- 
ager for  Emma  Goldman,  immediately  on  his  arrival  at 
San  Diego,  to  the  limits  of  the  city,  where  he  was  forced 
to  disrobe.  He  was  then  tarred  and  feathered,  a  lighted 
cigar  was  applied  to  his  tarred  back,  and  he  was  branded 
I.  W.  W.  He  claimed  that  in  addition  to  all  this  he  was 
subjected  to  indecent  indignities  and  driven  forth  with  the 
threat  that  his  return  to  San  Diego  would  mean  the  forfeit 
of  his  life.  In  the  case  of  Reitman  all  this  was  done  not 
because  of  any  act  he  had  committed,  nor  of  any  utterance 
he  had  expressed.  No  time  had  been  allowed  him  to  do 
either.  He  was  subject  to  this  treatment  in  anticipation 
of  what  he  or  Emma  Goldman  might  do  or  say. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Captain  of  Detectives 
Meyers  of  San  Diego  before  the  governor's  investigating 
commissioner,  no  overt  act  had  been  committed  by  any 
member  of  the  I.  W.  W.  or  of  the  Free  Speech  League. 
According  to  his  testimony,  the  only  offense  of  which  they 
were  guilty  was  speaking  on  the  public  streets. 

In  view  of  all  the  foregoing,  the  question  arises,  how 
much  justification  existed  for  the  chief  of  police  denying 
men  the  right  of  free  speech,  and  for  the  forming  of  a 
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Vigilante  Committee  which  resorted  to  extra  legal  methods 
in  dealing  ^\dth  the  situation. 

To  the  governor's  commissioner  there  seemed  no  justi- 
fication for  either  act,  and  he  so  reported  to  the  governor. 
In  his  report  he  brought  in  an  indictment  against  the 
I.  W.  W.  for  the  character  of  their  preachments  and  for 
their  deliberate  violation  of  the  San  Diego  city  ordinance 
which  he  found  was  a  proper  and  a  legal  ordinance  re- 
stricting the  free  speech  district.  He  also  indicted  them 
for  deliberately  conspiring  to  break  down  the  local  judicial 
machinery  by  inviting  arrest  in  great  numbers  in  order 
to  overcrowd  the  jails,  and  to  impose  the  heaviest  possible 
burden  on  the  taxpayers  of  the  community.  The  commis- 
sioner also  brought  in  an  indictment,  in  his  report  to  the 
governor,  of  the  San  Diego  police  authorities  for  denying 
men  the  right  of  free  speech  and  peaceful  public  assembly 
in  the  unrestricted  part  of  the  city.  He  further  brought 
an  indictment  against  the  vigilantes  for  the  unlawful, 
brutal,  and  inhuman  treatment  of  those  fighting  for  the 
right  of  free  speech. 

Since  the  commissioner's  report  has  been  made  public 
and  since  on  his  recommendation  the  governor  instructed 
Attorney-General  of  the  State  Webb  to  proceed  to  San 
Diego  and  to  take  whatever  legal  action  might  to  him 
seem  necessary  to  preserve  the  law  and  to  bring  wrong- 
doers to  justice,  there  has  been  widespread  criticism 
throughout  the  State  of  the  commissioner's  report  and  the 
governor's  action.  On  the  whole,  the  commissioner's  re- 
port and  the  act  of  the  governor  have  been  heartily  en- 
dorsed and  approved.  Yet  there  has  been  criticism  of  both 
on  the  part  of  a  goodly  sized  minority  that  should  not 
be  ignored. 

These  critics  include  some  who  are  interested  to  the 
extent  of  having  been  parties  to  the  acts  of  the  vigilantes 
and  also  some  whose  utterances  are  so  rabid  and  so  un- 
warranted as  to  make  them  unworthy  of  notice.  There 
still  remain,  however,  other  critics  whose  opinions,  how- 
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ever  mistaken  they  maj^  seem,  are  at  least  honest  and  dis- 
interested. These  latter  should  merit  consideration,  be- 
cause they  bring  at  issue  the  vital  question,  ''How  far  shall 
free  speech  be  permitted  to  go?"  and  the  still  further 
question,  "Shall  a  law  against  seditious  utterances  be  en- 
acted?" 

For  example,  a  letter  came  to  me  from  an  esteemed 
friend,  one  of  the  purest,  highest  minded  and  most  schol- 
arly men  in  the  State,  who,  in  criticising  the  report  of 
the  commissioner  on  the  San  Diego  I.  W.  W.  troubles, 
among  other  things,  says:  "As  you  describe  the  offense  of 
the  I.  W.  W.  in  your  report  to  the  governor,  it  was  sedi- 
tion in  an  aggravated  form,  which  in  one  sense  was  not 
a  crime;  there  being  no  statutes  against  sedition. 

"San  Diego  was  utterly  helpless.  The  city  had  to  fall 
back  upon  the  fundamental  law  of  self-protection.  Lynch 
law  was  her  only  resource.  Every  other  California  com- 
munity, in  like  circumstances,  will  do  the  same.  If  the 
State  does  not  like  it,  let  the  legislature  pass  proper  laws 
against  sedition. 

"As  to  the  I.  W.  W.,  these  wretches  have  no  rights, 
having  declared  against  society,  except  such  rights  as  the 
International  law  gives  to  the  belligerent,  the  enemy.  It 
is  written,  'He  that  taketh  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the 
sword ! '  The  vigilantes  did  many  weak  and  foolish  things, 
as  lynch  law  administrators  always  do;  but  their  economic 
necessity  seems  to  me  apparent." 

I  could  go  on  giving  the  utterances  of  many  other  critics 
including  newspaper  editorials  justifying  the  authorities 
and  the  Vigilante  Committee  of  San  Diego  in  their  treat- 
ment of  the  I.  W.  W.  and  their  sympathizers  in  the  San 
Diego  fight  for  free  speech.  But  my  friend  has  in  con- 
densed form  most  intelligently  embodied  tht  views  of  them 
all.  Hence,  by  confining  myself  to  his  criticism  I  shall  be 
dealing  practically  with  the  views  of  all  who  take  substan- 
tially the  position  he  does. 

No  one  can  guarantee  that  the  conditions  which  de- 
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veloped  in  San  Diego  may  not  be  repeated  in  some  city 
somewhere  in  the  nation  to-morrow.  It  is  therefore  im- 
portant to  determine,  if  we  can,  in  how  far  San  Diego  was 
right  or  wrong  in  her  treatment  of  the  case,  so  that  other 
communities  may  profit  by  her  experience. 

Epitomizing  the  criticism  of  the  correspondent  whose 
letter  now  lies  before  me,  I  find  that  he  says: 

a.  The  I.  W.  W.  at  San  Diego  preached  sedition  in  an  aggravated 
form. 

6.  In  one  sense,  this  is  not  a  crime,  there  being  no  statute  against 
sedition. 

c.  The  city  had  to  fall  back  upon  the  fundamental  law  of  self 
protection.     Lynch  law  was  her  only  resource. 

d.  If  the  State  does  not  Uke  it,  let  the  legislature  pass  proper 
laws  against  sedition. 

e.  Having  declared  war  against  society,  these  wretches — the 
I.  W.  W. — have  no  rights,  except  such  rights  as  the  International 
law  gives  to  the  belligerent,  the  enemy. 

Dealing  with  these  statements  seriatum,  we  must  begin 
with  the  one  declaring  that  the  I.  W.  W.  at  San  Diego 
preached  sedition  in  an  aggravated  form. 

The  question  arises,  what  constitutes  sedition?  Sedi- 
tion, as  commonly  understood,  means  the  stirring  up  or 
fomenting  of  discontent  against  the  government.  Assuming 
that  the  I.  W.  W.  were  doing  this  very  thing  and  doing  it 
without  cause,  does  the  remedy  lie  in  furnishing  them  a 
cause  whereby,  with  much  justification,  they  can  foment 
discontent  against  the  constituted  authorities?  What 
greater  justification  could  be  given  them  by  the  authorities 
themselves  than  to  rob  them  arbitrarily  of  the  right  of 
free  speech  guaranteed  the  people  by  state  and  federal 
constitutions  ? 

If  in  the  beginning  the  I.  W.  W.  expressed  seditious 
utterances  without  cause,  the  San  Diego  police  in  the  end 
gave  them  every  cause  to  become  preachers  of  sedition  and, 
with  much  justification,  to  inveigh  against  the  local  authori- 
ties. Thus,  where  no  cause  may  previously  have  existed  for 
seditious  utterances,  the  San  Diego  police  themselves  by 
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denying  men  the  right  of  free  speech,  furnished  the  cause. 

My  critic  goes  on  to  say  that:  "In  one  sense,  seditious 
utterances  are  not  a  crime,  there  being  no  statute  against 
sedition."  How  can  men  then  be  arrested  and  punished 
for  what  the  law  says  is  no  crime?  Is  not  the  arrest  and 
punishment  of  men  who  have  violated  no  law,  crime  in 
itself? 

My  critic  further  says,  "The  city  had  to  fall  back 
upon  the  fundamental  law  of  self  protection.  Lynch  law 
was  her  only  resource." 

There  are  conditions  likely  to  arise  where  Lynch  law, 
while  never  justifiable,  can  at  least  offer  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances. These  conditions  arise  where  the  authorities 
are  in  league  with  law  breakers  to  rob  and  oppress  the 
people;  or,  where  acts  of  violence  have  been  committed 
and  life  and  property  are  menaced  and  likely  to  continue 
to  be  menaced,  and  every  legal  measure  of  protection  has 
been  exhausted ;  or,  where  an  unlawful  invasion  takes  place 
that  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  local,  the  State  or  the 
Federal  authorities  to  control. 

In  the  San  Diego  situation  there  was  a  marked  absence 
of  all  these  conditions.  It  is  not  contended  that  the  local 
San  Diego  authorities  were  in  league  with  the  I.  W.  W. 
or  their  sympathizers  to  rob  or  to  oppress  the  people.  Cap- 
tain of  Detectives  Meyers  himself  testified  before  the  gov- 
ernor's commissioner  that  neither  the  I.  W.  W.  nor  any  of 
their  sympathizers  had  committed  any  overt  act  or  violated 
any  law  other  than  speaking  in  public  within  the  restricted 
district.  Life  and  property  were  therefore  not  menaced. 
If  an  armed  invasion  was  threatened  on  the  part  of  the 
I.  W.  W.  that  was  of  an  unlawful  character,  the  city  could 
repel  it,  if  not  by  itself,  then  with  the  aid  of  the  county. 
Should  the  situation  get  beyond  the  control  of  the  county. 
State  aid  could  be  summoned.  If  the  State  powers  could 
not  control  the  situation,  the  aid  of  the  Federal  authorities 
was  available.  No  call  was  made  by  the  city  of  San  Diego 
upon  any  of  these  higher  authorities;  it  was  evident  that 
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in  the  judgment  of  San  Diego  there  was  no  need  for  out- 
side physical  aid. 

Under  these  circumstances  what  justification  existed 
for  the  exercise  of  Lynch  law,  or  for  extra  legal  measures? 

Yet,  further,  my  critic  says,  "If  the  State  does  not  like 
it,  let  the  legislature  pass  proper  laws  against  sedition. ' ' 

The  question  of  passing  laws  against  sedition  has  been 
with  us  since  the  inception  of  the  Republic.  Only  once 
was  such  a  law  passed.  This  was  by  Congress  in  1798. 
So  pronounced  was  public  sentiment  against  this  law,  which 
it  was  claimed  was  an  abridgment  of  the  liberty  of  speech, 
that  it  was  permitted  to  expire  by  limitation  in  1801. 

If  seditious  utterances  are  an  evil,  the  abridgment  of 
free  speech  is  regarded  as  a  far  more  serious  evil.  Of  two 
evils,  he  is  wise  who  chooses  the  lesser.  The  wisdom  of 
the  nation  has  long  decreed  that  we  can  better  stand  occa- 
sional seditious  utterances,  which,  if  unwarranted,  must  fall 
by  their  own  weight  and  prove  harmless,  than  to  endanger 
the  precious  privilege  of  free  speech  by  passing  laws  against 
sedition. 

Finally,  my  critic  says :  ' '  Having  declared  w^ar  against 
society,  these  wretches — the  I.  W.  W. — have  no  rights,  ex- 
cept such  rights  as  the  International  law  gives  to  the 
belligerent,  the  enemy." 

Crime  is  a  thing  of  degree.  That  government  would 
surely  be  declared  unjust  and  despotic  that  would  inflict 
the  greatest  punishment  for  the  commission  of  a  minor 
crime.  The  greatest  crime  on  our  calendar  is  murder.  The 
greatest  murder  that  can  be  committed  is  the  killing  of 
the  President  of  our  Republic.  Within  the  last  few  decades, 
two  such  indefensible  crimes  which  struck  at  the  very  heart 
of  our  government,  have  occurred.  If  ever  there  were 
wretches  who  had  forfeited  their  rights,  it  was  the  two 
cold-blooded  assassins  who  murdered  our  presidents.  Yet 
the  American  people  demanded  that  they  be  given  every 
right  to  which  the  law  entitled  them  and  that  they  be 
punished  only  by  due  process  of  law. 

Are  we  to  protect  the  nation's  greatest  criminals  in 
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their  legal  rights  and  to  rob  a  man  of  his  rights  who  simply 
violates  a  city  ordinance;  or,  who  even  commits  the  offense 
of  preaching  sedition,  which,  according  to  our  statutes,  is 
not  unlawful?  We  have  before  us  two  admirable  object 
lessons  in  England  and  Russia,  of  the  policy  of  free  speech 
carried  to  the  extreme,  and  the  policy  of  the  repression  of 
free  speech  also  carried  to  the  extreme. 

A  visitor  to  Hyde  Park  in  London  on  any  Sunday  may 
listen  to  the  most  seditious  utterances  imaginable.  Agita- 
tors are  there  permitted  to  talk  their  heads  off.  The  prob- 
lem with  these  agitators  is  not  how  to  get  a  chance  to  talk, 
but  how  to  get  people  to  listen.  As  a  rule,  they  are  treated 
as  a  joke.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  give  them  no 
serious  attention  and  they  give  the  authorities  little  or  no 
concern. 

In  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  prevails  the  greatest  re- 
pression of  free  speech,  with  the  consequence  that  crime 
and  violence  are  on  the  frightful  increase.  Millions  of 
dollars  are  taken  from  the  poverty  stricken  Russian  peas- 
ants in  the  form  of  taxes,  to  build  more  and  more  prisons 
all  over  the  empire,  to  house  the  victims  of  this  policy  of 
repression  of  free  speech. 

Need  it  be  asked  which  people  are  more  law  abiding, 
the  British  or  the  Russian? 

It  has  been  well  pointed  out  that:  "The  right  to  pitch 
into  the  government  verbally  has  always  been  one  of  the 
cherished  privileges  of  the  American  citizen,"  and  further 
that :  "If  there  is  any  one  right  held  peculiarly  sacred  by 
people  living  under  our  system  of  government,  it  is  the 
right  of  free  speech." 

Experience  has  shown  it  to  be  true  that  "only  good  and 
not  harm  can  come  from  free  expression  of  opinion,"  and 
that  "incendiary  utterances  in  the  open  are  harmless." 

Rhodes,  in  his  history  of  the  United  States,  points  out 
that  during  slavery  times  free  speech  and  a  free  press  was 
denied  in  the  South.  There  was  reason  enough  for  this 
in  the  fear  of  slave  insurrection.  This  was  prompted  by 
a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  whites  for  self-proetction. 
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Those  who,  in  this  day,  have  most  to  fear  in  our  republic 
from  free  speech  are  incompetent  or  corrupt  public  officials 
who  do  not  want  their  acts  publicly  criticized. 

Even  competent  and  honest  public  officials,  if  placed 
beyond  criticism,  soon  develop  into  despots. 

A  modern  writer  has  well  said:  "No  free  govern- 
ment can  live  if  it  denies  the  people  the  right  publicly  to 
express  their  grievances  when  they  feel  they  have  been 
wronged — no  fact  in  history  is  better  established  than  that 
repressive  measures  to  free  speech  are,  in  the  long  run, 
fatal  to  the  peace,  prosperity,  moral  and  material  advance 
of  the  government  attempting  it." 

If  the  widest  possible  latitude  is  to  be  given  to  free 
speech,  are  there  any  limits  to  the  liberty  of  the  tongue? 
If  so,  what  are  they  ?  Wherein  shall  be  the  restraint  against 
license  ? 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  of  California,  Article  1, 
Section  9,  provides  that:  "Every  citizen  may  freely  speak, 
write,  and  publish  his  sentiments  on  all  subjects,  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  abuse  of  that  right." 

Doubtless,  most  states  in  the  Union  have  similar  pro- 
visions in  their  constitutions. 

In  the  responsibility  for  the  abuse  of  the  right  of  free 
speech  lies  the  fullest  restrain.  Libels  are  punishable; 
slander  is  punishable;  exortations  to  murder  and  riot  are 
punishable;  the  use  of  foul,  vulgar,  or  obscene  language  is 
punishable. 

When  men  commit  any  of  these  offenses  by  permitting 
their  right  of  free  speech  to  become  license,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  police  to  arrest,  prosecute,  and  by  due  process  of 
law  seek  the  punishment  of  such  offenders. 

But  to  forbid  a  man  in  advance  to  speak  on  the  assump- 
tion that  he  is  going  to  say  something  that  is  illegal,  or  to 
punish  men  for  doing  so  without  due  process  of  law,  is  not 
only  a  clear  violation  of  the  State  and  Federal  constitutions, 
not  only  transplants  the  despotic  methods  of  Russia  on  our 
American  soil,  but  actually  endangers  the  perpetuity  of  this 
Republic. 
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Leonard  Bacon 


Neither  hymning  a  God  with  song  or  music  that  answers 

Back  unto  music  merging  with  fire  beyond  laughter  and  pain 

Nor  with  the  sweep  of  violet  robes,  nor  the  grace  of  the  dancers 
I  sang  the  city  beleaguered,  the  city  defended  in  vain. 

What  were  our  dramas  of  old,  giant,  god-like,  and  tragic 

Gigantic  dreams  of  Gods  overthrown,  immortal  heroes  that  fell, 

But  a  warp  and  woof  of  the  toiling  mind,  a  tissue  of  beautiful  magic 
Beguiling  the  little  of  heart  with  splendor  too  great  to  tell. 

But  over  seas  lay  the  city  of  brave  Ionian  brothers 

Oppressed  by  the  cloud  of  Persia,  awful,  deadly  and  black 
That   smothered   the   heart   in   the  beating  bosom   as  wood   smoke 
smothers, 
Making  the  wrath  of  the  strong  arms  flag  and  the  might  of  strong 
knees  slack. 

Many  a  week  had  they  stood  untamed  in  the  jaws  of  the  furious 
breaches. 
Many  a  dawn  had  the  galleys  launched  through  the  gates  of  the 
windy  sea 
Forth  to  battle  before  the  surges  and  surf  of  the  weltering  beaches, 
And  still  no  tidings  from  idle  Athens  of  succor  to  be. 

Then  the  effort  and  pain  of  the  last  disastrous  exertion. 

The  thrill  of  the  final  assault,  the  ultimate  roar  of  the  storm. 

And  the  virginal  city  forced  by  the  barbarous  lust  of  the  Persian, 
And  all  of  her  clean  cold  streets  with  blood  grown  suddenly 
warm. 
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Then  oh!  base  born  Athenians,  base  born  for  never  a  father 
Of  Attic  blood  could  beget  such  deedless  cowards  as  you, 

But  some  shameful  slave  of  Thrace,  or  Egyptian  panderer  rather; 
Then  I  saw  clearly  all  your  infamy  written  out  true. 

Therefore  saluting  no  God  with  song  or  music  that  answers 

Back  unto  music  merging  with  fire  beyond  laughter  and  pain 

I  caught  the  dreadful  Ionian  grief,  and  for  chorus  and  dancers 

Gave  you  your  sins  and  your  lies  and  delays  and  deceits  again. 

Yea,  our  fleet  takes  the  seas  in  a  week.     Athens  shall  battle  with 

Persia. 

(How  many  talents  this  venture  of  ours  will  it  debit  the  state?) 

You  counted  your  profit  and  loss  and  the  days  were  gone  in  inertia; 

And  you  marked  not  the  Mede  in  his  torrent  till  he  came  on  at 

the  spate. 


Ye  dared  not  hearken  the  chorus — my  chorus — of  violate  maidens, 
The  painted  blood  on  their  lips,  the  stains  of  tears  in  their  eyes, 

Wailings  of  spirits  betrayed,  the  throb  and  terrible  cadence 

Of  shameful  shouts  and  shrieks,  and  passionate  bestial  cries. 

Yea,  Athenians!     This  I  wrought — I  that  had  never  written 

Line  in  the  Muse  her  service,  nor  song  in  the  praise  of  a  God. 

But  a  song  will  arise  for  the  wronged  and  a  mighty  prayer  for  the 
smitten 
Against  the  houses  of  them  and  theirs  that  withheld  not  the  rod. 

Yea,  their  birth  is  ill-famed,  their  mother's  pang  evil-houred; 

They  work  the  evil,  indeed,  who  permit  it  to  come  to  pass. 
So  Athens!     I  wrote  up  thy  name,  City  mid  cities  a  coward. 

And  my  name  therefore  shall  endure  forever,  becoming  as  brass. 

Shall  the  olive  bear?    Shall  the  field  bring  forth  in  the  land  of  the 
traitor? 
Shall  not  the  nations  and  cities  revile  her  and  make  no  end. 
Learning  the  shame  in  her  bosom,  and  thereby  inclining  to  hate  her. 
Betrayer    of   trust    that    deceiveth    the   uttermost    hope    of    her 
friend. 

So  Athenians!  so  at  last  have  you  scorned  me  and  banished, 

Pearing  far  more  than  sin  ye  committed  the  voice  that  reproved. 
And  your  freedom  of  heart  is  gone,  and  your  glory  of  freedom  is 
vanished; 
And  men  shall  remember  me  always,  that  I  rebuked  you — and 
loved. 
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Thomas  H.  Eeed 


For  a  long  time  there  has  been  a  vague  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people  that  there  is  something  the 
matter  with  the  Presidency.  Entirely  apart  from  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  men  who  fill  the  position  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  excitement,  bitterness,  trickery,  treach- 
ery, fraud  and  demagogism  of  a  Presidential  campaign  is 
proof  sufficient  that  there  is  about  the  office  some  unfort- 
unate quality  which  produces  these  unfortunate  conditions. 
The  truth  is  that  the  office  is  too  big.  Not  perhaps  too 
large  for  the  right  man  to  administer  successfully,  but  too 
attractive,  tempting,  seductive  for  the  preservation  of  the 
honor  and  self-respect  of  candidates.  The  prize  is  too  great 
for  men  to  strive  for  it  fairly.  The  importance  of  winning 
transcends  all  respect  for  the  rules  of  the  game. 

The  office  is  too  big.  In  no  other  country  of  the  world 
is  there  any  such  office  to  be  disposed  of  by  election.  In 
the  democratic  monarchies  of  which  England  is  the  type 
some  nominal  power  and  a  great  deal  of  real  dignity  rests 
with  the  King.  The  actual  governing  authority  belongs 
to  a  group  of  men,  the  Cabinet,  who  must  compete  for  a 
place  in  the  popular  mind  with  the  splendid  though  some- 
what fictitious  Chief  of  State.  In  the  French  Republic 
the  President  lives  in  a  palace  and  spends  his  time  and  a 

*  Originally  delivered  as  the  last  lecture  in  Political  Science  2, 
Summer  Session  of  1912. 
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large  income  impressing  his  dignity  upon  the  people.  Al- 
though the  position  carries  with  it  little  real  power,  there 
has  never  been  any  difficulty  in  inducing  the  most  success- 
ful of  French  politicians  to  accept  it.  The  Council  of 
Ministers  is  like  the  English  Cabinet  in  its  relation  to  this 
gorgeous  semblance  of  power.  In  no  country  where  popular 
government  prevails  is  there  an  officer  like  the  President 
who  combines  the  dignity  of  apparent  primacy  with  the 
possession  of  substantial  power.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
it  is  the  greatest  office  in  the  world.  Of  recent  years  it  has 
been  made  an  incomparable  agency  for  the  direction  of  the 
political  opinions  of  the  people,  thus  giving  to  the  President 
a  political  potentiality  of  the  first  magnitude.  It  is  true 
that  the  present  incumbent  has  not  been  notably  successful 
in  employing  his  opportunities  in  this  direction — indeed, 
it  may  well  be  said  that  this  has  been  his  conspicuous  weak- 
ness. Yet  the  power  is  still  there  waiting  for  the  master 
brain  to  use  it  for  the  weal  or  woe  of  the  nation.  If  Archi- 
medes lived  todaj^  possessed  by  his  old  time  desire  to  move 
the  world,  he  need  only  wish  to  be  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Every  politician  who  comes  within  the  magnetic  area  of 
this  gigantic  office  is  inevitably  deflected  from  the  straight 
course  by  his  desire  to  secure  it.  Even  in  the  days  when 
the  Presidency  was  much  less  and  the  United  States  Senate 
much  more  than  now  great  men  destroyed  their  higher 
reputations  straining  for  this  Hesperidean  prize.  Calhoun, 
finding  he  had  no  chance  to  achieve  it,  in  bitterness  of 
spirit  went  back  on  a  record  of  generous  nationalism  to 
become  a  baneful  prophet  of  secession.  As  to  Clay,  one 
need  only  quote  the  brilliant  dictum  of  Carl  Schurz,  "Even 
his  oft  quoted  word  that  he  would  'rather  be  right  than 
be  President,'  was  spoken  at  a  time  when  he  was  more  de- 
sirous of  being  President  than  sure  of  being  right."  The 
colossal  Webster  was  accused  of  stultifying  himself  in  the 
hope  of  conciliating  the  sentiment  necessary  for  an  election 
which  he  never  received,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
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when  he  became  certain  that  the  prize  was  not  for  him  he 
spent  his  latter  years  in  uncharitable  petulance.  Once  come 
near  it  and  men  forget  both  their  friends  and  their  prin- 
ciples. According  to  their  several  tempers  they  beg,  bar- 
gain, truckle,  threaten  or  abuse.  Some  would  wreck  the 
party  they  cannot  control,  while  others  would  steal  from 
their  party  the  nomination  which  they  cannot  honestly 
secure.  There  may  be  honor  among  thieves,  but  among 
presidential  candidates  rarely  much.  The  exceptions  em- 
phasize the  rule.  The  Presidential  office  is  too  big  for  poor 
human  nature,  and  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  political 
nature  is  among  the  poorest  of  the  human  variety. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Presidency  is  of  such  over- 
weaning  attractiveness  to  those  who  come  within  reach  of 
it,  the  office  has  never  supplied  any  rational  incentive  for 
good  men  to  go  into  politics.  It  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  the  man  of  parts  and  character  will  demand  of  a 
political  as  of  any  other  career  which  he  has  in  contem- 
plation that  there  shall  be  in  it  a  progressive  opportunity 
for  increased  usefulness  and  for  personal  advancement. 
Our  political  system  has  never  supplied  such  an  incentive. 
Up  to  a  certain  point  there  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  succession 
from  that  smallest  office  known  to  man — the  place  of  Justice 
of  the  Peace — up  to  the  second  branch  of  the  state  legis- 
lature and  even  to  the  lower  house  of  Congress.  Here  the 
rule  of  succession  actually  operates  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  State  legislature  and  the  national  House  of  Represent- 
atives because  few  men  of  ability  are  willing  to  undergo 
the  long  apprenticeship  in  insignificant  positions.  To  the 
higher  places,  however,  the  governorships,  the  United  States 
Senatorships  and  the  Presidency  there  is  no  orderly  suc- 
cession. There  is  no  line  of  political  endeavor  which  seems 
to  give  any  advantage  in  candidacy  for  these  positions  even 
as  against  an  absolute  outsider.  For  example,  the  two  most 
prominent  Governors  today,  Hiram  Johnson  and  Woodrow 
Wilson,  never  held  political  office  until  their  election  to 
the  Governorships  of  California  and  New  Jersey.     In  the 
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United  States  Senate  it  is  true  that  the  majority  of  the 
members  have  had  previous  political  experience  of  a  some- 
what extensive  kind,  but  the  variety  of  offices  that  have 
been  held  is  so  great  that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a 
career  the  logical  conclusion  of  which  is  a  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  a  money  making  career. 
The  situation  is  even  more  marked  when  we  come  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  If  we  begin  with 
1860  we  will  find  that  our  Presidents  for  half  a  century 
have  come  to  the  office  for  almost  every  other  reason  than 
as  the  culmination  of  a  great  and  successful  political  career. 
Lincoln  had  served  in  the  Illinois  legislature  and  a  term 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  but 
so  had  a  great  many  other  persons  whose  legislative  records 
were  as  distinguished  as  his.  Pie  was  nominated  because 
his  utterances  in  an  unsuccessful  campaign  had  made  him 
available  as  a  compromise  candidate  when  the  leading  men 
of  his  party  proved  to  be  deadlocked  for  the  honor.  He 
was  a  most  fortunate  accident.  Grant  received  two  terms 
on  the  basis  of  his  military  record  and  Conklin's  reference 
to  the  "Sour  Apple  Tree"  nearly  got  him  the  nomination 
for  a  third.  Hayes  was,  when  nominated,  Governor  of  Ohio. 
His  record  was  sound  but  unimpressive.  He  was  nomi- 
nated because  of  his  "availability."  Garfield's  fine  mili- 
tary and  Congressional  record  may  be  taken  as  a  mild 
exception  to  the  rule.  Cleveland's  sole  distinguishing  ser- 
vice had  been  as  Governor  of  New  York.  Harrison  was, 
at  the  time  of  his  nomination,  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
He  was  not,  however,  a  man  of  great  prominence.  Pie 
was  nominated  at  the  suggestion  of  Blaine  because  he 
was  untouched  by  scandal,  had  a  good  military  record 
and  was  the  grandson  of  a  most  popular  president.  Mc- 
Kinley  is  perhaps  a  second  exception  to  the  rule  because 
he  had  a  Congressional  record  of  some  length  and  promi- 
nence and  had  been  Governor  of  Ohio.  He  was,  however, 
much  less  well  known  than  his  opponent  for  the  nomi- 
nation, Thomas  B.  Reed,  whose  political  service  had  been 
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infinitely  more  distinguished  than  McKinley's.  Roosevelt 
of  course  came  into  the  Presidency  by  accident  and  achieved 
a  second  term  by  a  popular  majority  greater  than  any 
other  President  in  our  history.  His  career  has  violated  all 
rules  and  theories  and  may  be  safely  set  aside  in  consid- 
ering the  ordinary  road  to  the  Presidential  chair.  Taft 
more  than  any  other  chief  magistrate  since  John  Quincy 
Adams  worked  his  way  up  to  the  Presidency  through  dis- 
tinctly logical  gradations.  He  was  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  promoted  to  the  Presidency. 

The  only  natural  approach  to  the  office  of  President 
which  can  be  discovered  from  the  facts  just  outlined  is 
that  by  way  of  the  Governor's  chair.  Even  this  way  of 
drawing  nigh  unto  the  coveted  honor  has  been  used  but 
four  times  since  1860.  The  truth  is  that  the  first  nomi- 
nation comes  to  a  man  more  frequently  because  of  his 
"availability"  than  for  any  other  reason.  To  be  "avail- 
able" a  man  must  have  a  clean  record,  with  a  touch  of  the 
military  in  it  if  possible.  He  must  be  agreeable — not  the 
first  or  even  the  second  choice  of  anybody — but  agreeable 
to  everybody.  In  other  words,  his  career  must  have  been 
colorless.  Finally,  he  must  live  in  New  York  or  Ohio.  The 
explanation  of  this  latter  point  opens  the  way  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  one  of  the  incidental  defects  of  the  Presidency — 
the  electoral  system.  Since  all  the  states  from  motives  of 
pride  or  desire  for  influence  in  national  elections  now  choose 
their  electors  by  general  ticket  it  is  very  much  more  sig- 
nificant to  carry  certain  of  the  large  states  by  even  the 
smallest  of  majorities  than  it  is  to  secure  the  general  ap- 
proval of  the  people  of  the  whole  country.  Not  only  does 
this  lead  to  the  selection  of  candidates  from  a  limited  list 
of  large  and  doubtful  states  to  the  exclusion  of  the  talent 
of  the  rest  of  the  country,  but  it  sometimes  results  in 
minority  elections.  Harrison,  for  example,  was  elected  by 
a  minority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  it  may 
well  happen  again,  especially  with  a  number  of  candidates 
in  the  field.    There  is  no  temptation  to  bring  out  the  minor- 
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ity  vote  in  states  which  are  certain  one  way  or  the  other 
and  there  is  little  use  in  rolling  up  large  majorities  any- 
where. We  have  never  had  a  President  from  west  of  Illi- 
nois. "We  have  not  had  a  President  from  south  of  Ohio 
since  Buchanan  nor  one  from  New  England  since  the  second 
Adams.  In  the  last  nine  Presidential  elections  we  have 
chosen  the  occupant  of  the  White  House  three  times  from 
New  York  and  five  times  from  Ohio,  and  in  the  two  in- 
stances in  which  an  Ohio  President  has  died  in  office  he 
has  been  succeeded  by  a  Vice-President  elected  from  New 
York.  It  is  foolish  to  assume  that  all  the  Presidential  tim- 
ber in  the  country  comes  from  the  political  forests  of  those 
states.  A  small  group  of  populous  Eastern  states  have 
elected  all  our  Presidents  for  fifty  years,  sometimes  in  de- 
fiance of  the  will  of  the  whole  people,  and  they  will  con- 
tinue to  do  it  as  long  as  the  present  highly  irrational  and 
outworn  system  of  choice  prevails.  The  original  purpose 
of  the  electoral  college  was  never  fulfilled.  It  serves  no 
useful  purpose  of  inducing  reflection  and  deliberate  judg- 
ment of  competent  persons  in  the  selection  of  the  President. 
It  merely  gives  a  few  states  in  a  particular  section  more 
power  than  they  ought  to  have. 

One  modification  of  the  previous  paragraph  perhaps 
deserves  attention,  and  that  is  that  second  nominations  for 
the  Presidency  are  secured  not  on  the  basis  of  the  state  a 
man  comes  from  or  for  other  reasons  of  availability.  A 
National  Convention  renominates  a  candidate  for  a  second 
term  not  so  much  because  it  wants  to  as  because  it  has  to. 
It  may,  of  course,  incidentally  want  for  reasons  of  prin- 
ciple or  expediency  to  make  the  nomination,  but  it  is  a 
very  poor  President  who,  desiring  such  a  term,  and  most 
of  them  do,  cannot  manage  the  comparatively  simple  matter 
of  a  nomination.  It  has  been  peculiarly  easy  for  Repub- 
lican Presidents  to  bring  to  pass  this  consv^mmation  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  in  the  South  practically  the  only 
important  Republicans  are  the  holders  of  Federal  offices 
within  the  gift  of  the  President,  while  at  the  same  time 
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the  South  is  represented  in  the  Republican  Convention  with 
a  full  complement  of  delegates  on  a  population  basis.  A 
Democratic  President  has  no  such  patent  machinery  for 
the  corruption  of  a  convention  ready  to  hand,  but  the  only 
Democratic  President  for  fifty  years  was  renominated, 
after,  it  is  true,  a  more  desperate  struggle  than  has  usually 
characterized  conventions.  A  President  plays  the  game 
for  a  renomination  with  loaded  dice.  Not  only  does  he 
shape  his  policies  to  catch  the  favor  of  the  people,  not  only 
does  he  have  his  ear  ever  to  the  ground  to  get  advance 
information  as  to  the  best  shape  to  give  his  policies,  but 
with  offices  and  influence  in  legislation  he  leads  or  drives 
the  politicians  into  line.  Instead  of  studying  to  serve  the 
people  and  trying  his  best  to  fill  the  job  they  have  hired 
him  to  fill  for  them,  he  spends  his  time  trying  to 
make  as  far  as  possible  their  approval  or  disapproval  of 
his  official  conduct  entirely  nugatory.  The  explanation  of 
such  dereliction  in  otherwise  honorable  men  is  to  be  found 
in  the  size  of  the  office  on  which  we  have  already  com- 
mented at  length.  Motive  and  means  together  are  a  ter- 
rible menace  to  the  integrity  of  our  government.  Many 
persons  exclaim  with  alarm  at  the  prospect  of  any  man 
having  a  third  term  in  the  White  House  even  when  a  period 
of  years  has  elapsed  since  the  candidate's  last  incumbency. 
The  real  danger  lies  not  in  the  number  of  terms,  but  in 
the  use  of  the  patronage  and  other  improper  means  to 
perpetuate  a  President  in  power.  If  the  present  system  is 
otherwise  to  remain  in  force  some  limitation  on  re-eligibility 
is  imperative. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  Woodrow  Wilson,  then  a 
young  man,  wrote  his  famous  criticism  of  the  relation  of 
the  executive  to  the  legislature  in  this  country.^  His  book 
attracted  at  that  time  some  attention  among  the  cultured 
few,  but  it  never  made  any  practical  impression  on  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.  So  far  as  they  heard  of  its  the- 
ories at  all  they  smiled  at  the  vagaries  of  the  youthful 


1  Woodrow  Wilson,  Congressional  Government,  Boston,  1885. 
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professor.  Only  occasional  spasms  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  Congress  have  broken  the  calm  popular  assumption  that 
the  form  of  our  government  was  the  only  possible  and 
the  best  imaginable  for  this  country.  Nevertheless,  the 
lapse  of  time  has  only  served  to  establish  the  soundness  of 
his  criticism.  The  President  does  not  have  a  proper  influ- 
ence on  legislation.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  President 
is  not  legislatively  powerful.  On  the  contrary,  his  power 
is  enormous.  He  may  not  only  veto  measures  and  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  pass  them  over  his  veto,  but  what  is  fre- 
quently more  important,  he  can  threaten  to  veto.  A  mem- 
ber who  will  stand  out  against  the  President's  expressed 
or  implied  threat  to  hamper  his  legislative  career  with  the 
veto  is  a  brave  fellow.  The  President  has  a  vast  patronage 
which  is  choice  bait  to  catch  votes  in  Congress  withal.  He 
has  the  ear  of  the  people  as  no  member  of  Congress  or 
combination  of  members  of  Congress  has,  and  he  may  if 
he  has  the  talent  and  disposition  for  it  somewhat  deter- 
mine the  character  of  legislation  by  his  popular  appeals. 
The  difficulty  is  not  with  the  quantity  of  his  power,  but 
with  the  points  at  which  it  may  be  exercised.  There  is 
no  assurance  in  our  system  that  the  needs  of  the  executive 
departments  will  be  adequately  met,  that  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures will  be  properly  co-ordinated,  or  that  any  defi- 
nite policy  emanating  from  any  responsible  source  will  be 
carried  out.  In  fact,  every  one  knows  that  these  things 
are  not  in  practice  accomplished.  The  declarations  of  the 
political  parties  are  largely  left  to  be  carried  out  by  a  score 
of  independent  committees  who  have  little  or  no  responsi- 
bility in  this  regard.  A  very  strong  President  may  by  the 
exercise  of  the  various  means  of  influence  at  his  command 
get  some  of  what  he  wants  if  Congress  does  not  have  a 
majority  of  an  opposing  party.  Otherwise  we  have  the  situ- 
ation well  illustrated  by  the  Congress  lately  deceased 
wherein  no  constructive  work  of  any  serious  kind  was  ac- 
complished, and  nowhere  to  lay  the  blame  for  it. 

One  of  the  most  significant  developments  in  American 
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political  life  has  been  the  almost  uninterrupted  augmen- 
tation of  the  power  of  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. From  the  point  of  view  of  the  student  of  insti- 
tutional evolution  it  has  been  simply  an  illustration  of  the 
natural  tendency  of  all  numerous  bodies  of  men  to  seek 
and  accept  the  leadership  of  a  few.  Being,  in  the  mass, 
incapable  of  genuine  initiative  our  four  hundred  repre- 
sentatives are  inevitably  reduced  to  acquiescence  in  the 
measures  projected  by  their  leaders.  There  has  been  much 
dissatisfaction  with  the  leadership  of  the  House  by  the 
Speaker  and  the  Rules  Committee  and  in  popular  discussion 
the  power  of  these  officers  has  been  the  most  frequent  ob- 
ject of  attack.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  power  as  they 
have  possessed  is  necessary  in  Congress  as  it  is  in  the 
British  Parliament  or  any  other  great  legislature.  The 
real  fault  in  our  Congressional  leadership  lies  not  in  the 
power  of  the  leaders,  but  in  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
no  effective  means  for  enforcing  responsibility  for  its  ex- 
ercise. The  efforts  to  arrive  at  a  proper  responsibility  by 
making  the  committees  subject  to  election  by  the  House 
has  been,  so  far  as  it  has  had  any  result  at  all,  a  step  back- 
ward. We  need  a  strong  and  responsible  legislative  leader- 
ship. If  our  Cabinet,  like  that  of  England,  was  part  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  responsible  for  bringing 
in  a  comprehensive  programme  of  legislation  as  well  as 
for  an  efficient  administration  of  the  government,  we  would 
have  all  the  advantages  of  our  present  system  in  securing 
the  despatch  of  necessary  business  and  at  the  same  time 
the  possibility  of  holding  the  right  parties  responsible  for 
whatever  of  good  or  evil  ensued.  The  functions  now  per- 
formed by  the  Speaker  and  Rules  Committee  of  controlling 
the  time  of  the  House  would  be  performed  by  the  Cabinet. 
In  short,  the  system  of  responsible  ministry  government 
would  give  us  not  only  relief  from  the  overwhelming  power 
of  the  Presidency  but  at  the  same  time  afford  a  responsible 
direction  to  the  legislation. 

An  equal  degree  of  importance  attaches  to  the  added 
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control  which  the  legislature  would  have  over  the  executive. 
The  fact  that  its  existence  depends  on  fulfilling  the  expec- 
tations of  the  House  in  matters  of  administration  would 
make  the  work  of  every  executive  department  more  careful. 
There  would  be  a  constant  and  effective  supervision  of 
administration  by  the  legislature  instead  of  occasional  and 
resultless  inquests  by  committees  which  can  do  nothing 
more  than  recommend  futilities.  The  farce  of  Congres- 
sional investigations  would  be  at  an  end.  Of  course  under 
such  a  system  the  President  would  become  a  figurehead 
and  the  real  executive  would  be  the  Cabinet.  The  more 
numerous  honors  of  Cabinet  rank  to  be  earned  most  readily 
by  creditable  service  in  Congress  would  attract  the  best 
brain  and  heart  of  the  country  to  that  service.  The  power 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  would  be  greatly  increased, 
a  thing  that  its  previous  record  would  hardly  seem  to  war- 
rant. If,  however,  we  remember  that  its  powerlessness  has 
been  a  moving  cause  in  keeping  good  men  out  of  it,  we  can 
easily  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  change.  The  Senate  would 
naturally  shrivel  to  the  proportions  of  second  chambers  in 
other  countries  where  the  system  of  ministerial  responsi- 
bility prevails.  There  has  been  little  in  the  recent  history 
of  that  body  to  make  the  retention  of  its  present  potency 
desirable,  and  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  there  would  be  room 
for  the  mental  activities  of  its  present  personnel  even  in 
a  sphere  much  more  restricted  than  that  of  the  Senate  in 
France.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  new  plan 
will  work  perfectly.  From  England  there  has  recently  come 
a  good  deal  of  criticism  of  this  system  as  it  works  there,^ 
and  it  is  common  knowledge  that  in  France  the  plan  has 
hardly  suited  the  Gallic  temperament.  No  system  of  gov- 
ernment is  ideal  and  there  is  none  that  will  always  and 
inevitably  work  out  the  best  results.  A  responsible  minis- 
try, however,  modeled  somewhat  on  that  of  England, 
would  correct  several  of  the  more  obvious  defects  in  the 
organization  of  our   government,   whereas  the   difficulties 


2  Belloe  and  Chesterton,  The  Party  System,  London,  1911. 
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which  attach  to  the  system  are  incidental  to  all  democratic 
constitutions. 

It  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that  it  is  practicable  to  at 
once  and  in  its  completeness  make  the  change  suggested. 
Prejudice,  especially  the  prejudice  against  everything  Eng- 
lish which  will  not  even  permit  us  to  call  a  department 
officer  an  "Under  Secretary,"  will  operate  to  prevent  it. 
Inertia  and  self-satisfaction  will  be  among  its  enemies. 
Then  there  is,  too,  the  real  danger  of  upseting  existing 
machinery  of  a  sudden.  There  is  nevertheless  one  step  often 
recommended  and  of  plain  utility.  It  is  a  step  which  may 
be  taken  safely  even  if  there  is  no  intention  to  go  further. 
That  is  the  giving  of  members  of  the  cabinet  seats  and  the 
right  to  at  least  speak  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
Senate.  To  this  much  we  can  proceed  without  fear  of 
revolution.     Let  us  march  on. 
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TOLSTOI— A  CRITCICAL  SYMPOSIUM* 


Arthur  W.  Eyder 


I.  BY  THE  CLERGYMAN 

This  Tolstoi  puzzles  me  a  bit; 

Although  an  earnest  man 
He  does  not  seem  to  be  a  whit 

Episcopalian. 

He  seems  quite  free  from  moral  stain; 

Then  why  so  oddly  live? 
Religious  life  is  easy,  plain, 

And  mostly  negative. 

To  trust  in  words,  and  not  in  things, 
To  teach  in  Sunday-school, 

Reject  all  brave  imaginings. 

Love,  think,  and  pray  by  rule: 

Conventions  dear  to  mine  and  me. 
From  testing  which  we  shrink; 

Ah,  where  would  true  religion  be, 
If  everyone  should  think? 

A  young  and  fair  parishioner, 

Too  lovely  to  be  chid, 
Told  me  that  Tolstoi  seemed  to  her 

To  do  what  Luther  did. 


*  This  poem  was  read  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  on  May 
10,  1912. 
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And  Paul,  and  Augustine,  and  all 
The  saints  of  long  ago: 

He  sacrificed  at  Heaven's  call 
The  things  that  pleased  him  so, 


To  find  his  Savior  crucified, 

Contented  though  his  search 

For  righteousness  should  end  outside 
Of  the  Established  Church, 


If 


A  moment  dashed,  my  spirits  rose: 
"Dear  sister,  be  not  led 

Astray  by  reasoning  from  those 
Long  comfortably  dead. 

Their  duty  was,  to  brave  the  powers 

Of  darkness,  and  to  die; 
To  be  respectable,  is  ours. 

Nor  ask  the  reason  why." 

I  trust  the  godly  will  not  mock; 

Doubts  must  not,  shall  not  be 
The  robbers  of  my  little  flock — 

Yet  Tolstoi  puzzles  me. 


f 


11.  BY  THE  ENTOMOLOGIST 

His  thoughts  are  not  the  thoughts  I  love; 

Into  the  world  he  lugs 
A  God  he  cannot  touch  nor  prove; 

I  count  the  spots  on  bugs. 


if 


The  world  seems  very  plain  to  me; 

Full  half  its  joy  is  missed 
By  him  who  feels  no  call  to  be 

An  entomologist. 


And  no  such  call  has  Tolstoi  known; 

At  science'  need  he  laughs — 
The  Hymenoptera  alone 

Lack  many  monographs. 
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In  classifying,  much  remains 

Today,  to  be  made  tidy. 
A  man  of  taste  would  find  bis  pains 

Rewarded  by  Vespidae. 

And  here's  a  man  of  mighty  brain 
Who  spreads  his  writing  thin 

O'er  such  vague  themes  as  love,  and  pain, 
And  duty,  God,  and  sin. 

Strange,  in  a  scientific  age, 
To  spend  one's  efforts  thus! 

As  if  the  scientific  page 
Were  not  enough  for  us! 

Yet  is  it  all  so  plain  to  me? 

His  words,  sincere  and  burning, 
Have  made  me  doubt  that  there  may  be 

At  least  two  roads  to  learning. 

Some  broad,  true  highway  have  I  missed, 
That  Tolstoi's  feet  have  trod? 

Is  he  my  fellow-scientist, 
A  specialist  in  God? 


III.  BY  THE  LADY 

All  men  are  queer:  and  Tolstoi  seems 

Just  half  as  queer  again. 
His  novels  haunt  me  in  my  dreams. 

And  yet — these  men!     These  men! 

He  lacks  the  decent,  social  pride 
That  makes  us  better,  sweeter; 

I  fear  it  cannot  be  denied. 
His  linen  might  be  neater. 

He  does  not  need  to  pinch  and  save 
And  miser  all  the  while — 

He  is  not  clean;  he  does  not  shave; 
His  clothes  are  not  in  style. 
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Why  should  he  labor  with  his  hands? 

He  might  make  more  of  life, 
As  every  woman  understands — 

His  poor,  unhappy  wife! 

She  must  be  jealous  of  his  books; 

A  man  who  writes  so  clearly 
Of  Anna's  fascinating  looks. 

Might  act  a  little  queerly. 

I  wish  I  had  the  faintest  trace 

Of  Anna's  power  of  pleasing; 
I  would  not  wear  a  double  face, 

But  just  a  little  teasing 

Would  do  my  husband  good  today — 

How  bitterly  I  cried 
To  read  about  the  awful  way 

In  which  poor  Anna  died. 

I  try  to  be  a  faithful  wife; 

But  Anna,  mangled  under 
Those  cruel  wheels,  makes  all  my  life 

Seem  strange.    Could  I,  I  wonder, 

Learn  duty  from  that  dirty  man? 

I  wonder  if  I  need  it. 
One  thing  I  should  do,  and  I  can — 

My  daughter  shall  not  read  it. 


IV.  BY  THE  PROFESSOE  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

Tolstoi,  qua  artist,  is  my  theme; 

But  I  must  travel  far 
To  separate  such  things  as  seem 

From  such  as  vital  are. 

The  common  herd  heed  common  things; 

When  they  have  understood 
This  man's  evangel  frightened  kings, 

And  helped  to  make  men  good, 
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They  are  impressed.    The  critic,  no! 

His  task,  so  subtly  sure, 
So  poignantly  elusive,  so 

Strange,  intimate,  obscure. 

Is  this:  in  cultured  phrase  to  tell 

An  inattentive  earth 
The  pith  of  books;  to  strip  the  shell 

And  pierce  to  inner  worth; 

To  classify,  to  eliminate 

All  that  may  touch  the  heart, 

Inform  the  mind,  improve  our  state — 
The  residue  is  Art. 

In  Tolstoi 's  work  there  is  not  much 

Of  Art  in  evidence; 
Why,  people  read  his  books  as  such. 

And  understand  the  sense. 

They  love  his  drastic,  vulgar  scenes; 

Small  chance  for  Art  is  there! 
Now,  no  one  knows  what  Pater  means, 

And  none  but  critics  care. 

An  idle  hour  may  well  be  spent 

On  Tolstoi,  it  may  be; 
But  let  more  earnest  thought  be  bent 

On  Arnold,  Lamb,  and  me. 


V.  BY  THE  ENTHUSIAST 

I  cannot  praise  him  as  I  ought; 

When  I  was  sick  of  soul, 
I  found  true  peace  in  what  he  taught: 

He  saved  me,  made  me  whole. 

He  helped  me  to  be  simple,  pure, 

To  do  what  good  I  can. 
To  laugh  at  mad  ambition's  lure, 

To  trust  in  God  and  man. 
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Thus  I  found  Tolstoi;  he  my  guide 

Forevermore  shall  be; 
The  best  of  mortals,  magnified 

In  his  humility. 

And  so  I  spend  contented  days 

In  teaching  what  he  taught, 
Till  aU  the  world  shall  sound  his  praise, 

And  think  as  Tolstoi  thought. 

'Twill  be  the  climax  of  my  joys 

When  we  shall  down  the  fools, 
And  teach  the  truth  to  glad-faced  boys 

In  Tolstoi  Sunday-schools. 


VI.  BY  THE  OLYMPIAN 

The  man  by  whom  new  fire  is  brought, 

Is  never  understood; 
They  praise  his  most  imperfect  thought, 

And  blame  him  for  the  good. 

Whatever  fits  their  petty  scheme, 
With  flowers  of  praise  they  strew; 

Whatever  makes  them  think,  they  deem 
Fantastic  and  untrue. 

Yet  worse,  the  littler  ones  are  sure 

To  organize  his  truth — 
Some  school  or  church  that  shall  endure 

In  everlasting  youth. 

And  thus  they  always  kill  at  length 

The  thing  they  organize; 
The  more  the  body  gathers  strength. 

The  more  the  spirit  dies. 

They  of  the  Inquisition  prayed 

To  him  of  Galilee! 
The  Kenaissance  of  learning  made 

A  University! 
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None  seeking  forms,  or  praise  of  man, 

Or  scholarship,  or  art, 
Or  any  social  glory,  can 

Be  quite  sincere  at  heart. 

This  Tolstoi  was  sincere;  his  pride 
Of  power  and  brain  and  birth 

And  glory,  flickered  out  and  died 
In  the  vision  of  an  earth. 

Where  men  should  save  their  souls  by  pain. 
Should  conquer  pride  and  bind  it; 

The  ancient  truth  he  taught  again: 
Who  loses  life,  shall  find  it. 

This  is  his  lesson  to  his  race, 

Distort  it  as  they  can: 
The  world  becomes  a  better  place 

For  one  brave,  honest  man. 


^ 


> 
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PLAY  AND  THE  HIGHER  LIFE* 

THE    EELATION    OF    RECREATION    TO    THE    CHURCH    AND 
THE  THINGS  FOR  WHICH  THE  CHURCH  STANDS 


Albert  W.  Palmer 


Play  and  its  power  to  build  or  destroy  character  do 
not  end  with  childhood.  The  play  of  adolescents  is  equally 
important.  I  have  traveled  extensively  through  the  coun- 
try studying  the  recreation  problem,  and  I  am  impressed 
Math  the  fact  that,  while  we  are  doing  fairly  well  for  the 
recreational  life  of  our  children  under  fourteen,  we  have 
not  begun  to  meet  the  problem  of  recreation  for  young 
people  between  fifteen  and  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

Modern  psychology  speaks  in  no  uncertain  tones  as  to 
the  significance  of  the  adolescent  period.  During  these 
precious  but  stormy  years  the  human  soul  is  coming  to  self- 
consciousness  and  self-direction.  Great  ideals  are  being 
born  and  with  them  equally  great  temptations.  It  is  a 
period  of  intense  activity  and  its  insistent  demand  is  for 
a  good  time  and  something  to  do. 

Look  over  any  tj'-pical  American  city  and  see  what 
amusements  we  have  provided  for  our  young  people  at 


*  This  article  represents  the  last  half  of  an  address  given  in  the 
course  of  lectures  on  The  Playground  and  Eecreation  Movement  at  the 
University  of  California.  The  first  part  of  the  address  dealing  with 
the  play  of  children  under  fourteen  is  omitted. 
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this  period  when  the  great  decisions  of  life  are  being  made 
and  character  is  receiving  its  final  form.  First  and  most 
conspicuous  there  is  the  theater,  which  has  real  value  if 
not  overindulged.  There  is  great  hope  in  the  appearing 
of  modern  plays  with  high  ideals,  such  as  The  Music 
Master,  Chantecler,  The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor 
Back,  and  many  others.  The  theater  is  for  young  people 
what  Jane  Addams  has  called  it,  ' '  The  House  of  Dreams, ' ' 
but  oh  how  terrible  if  the  dreams  are  nightmares  and  if  our 
young  people,  fresh  and  impressionable,  concentrate  for 
hours  on  such  plays  as  Three  Weeks  or  The  Girl  from 
Rectors!  Moreover,  even  though  all  plays  were  of  the 
highest  character,  the  amusement  value  of  the  theater  has 
limitations  because  of  its  subjectivity.  An  amusement  like 
the  theater  and  moving  picture  show,  where  the  person  has 
only  to  sit  still  and  be  entertained  without  the  requirement 
of  any  self-expression,  fulfills  only  in  part  the  work  of  true 
recreation. 

After  the  theater  come  dancing  and  skating.  These 
amusements  also  have  their  value.  They  promote  social 
cooperation,  and  used  to  be  supposed  to  promote  graceful- 
ness and  good  breeding.  The  recent  epidemic  of  "ragging," 
however,  the  late  hours  involved,  and  the  ever  present  dan- 
ger, so  prevalent  in  our  modern  civilization,  of  the  over- 
stimulation of  sex  consciousness  demonstrate  at  once  the 
limitations  of  these  amusements. 

The  amusement  parks  call  to  the  adolescent  age,  and 
they,  again,  have  their  values  and  provide  much  harmless, 
if  somewhat  boisterous,  fun.  But  there  are  criticisms  to  be 
lodged  against  the  amusement  park :  one  is  the  lack  of 
supervision.  They  are  apt  to  be  made  hunting  grounds 
for  unscrupulous  men  and  women  so  that  young  people 
in  search  of  innocent  fun  are  exposed  to  undreamed  of 
danger.  Another  difficulty  is  the  tendency  toward  degen- 
eration. Idora  Park,  for  instance,  seems  to  be  degenerating 
in  late  years.  In  place  of  grand  opera  and  band  concerts 
we  now  have  vaudeville  with  the  headlines  posted  all  over 
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town,  "Thirty  Vivacious  Venus  Girls."  Last  week  I  was 
very  much  interested  in  seeing  what  was  essentially  a 
roulette  wheel  in  full  operation  at  Idora  Park.  The  only 
practical  distinction  between  it  and  the  famous  gambling 
device  at  ]\Ionte  Carlo  seemed  to  be  that  the  prizes  were 
boxes  of  candy. 

Saloons  and  cafes  cater  to  the  amusement  instincts  of 
young  people  and  most  investigators  of  the  saloon  agree 
that  its  drawing  power  is  not  so  much  the  alcoholic  bever- 
ages which  it  offers  as  the  social  fellowship.  When  we 
have  saloons  for  women  in  the  guise  of  cafes,  with  paid 
entertainers  often  of  questionable  character,  amusement  is 
soon  made  to  serve  the  lords  of  hell. 

The  amusement  craving  of  adolescents  find  expression 
in  spontaneous  club  organizations.  These  are  often  whole- 
some and  good,  but  they  are  always  exposed  to  dangers 
because  of  their  lack  of  high-minded  and  intelligent  super- 
vision and  because  of  the  difficulty  such  clubs  experience 
in  finding  suitable  meeting  places. 

Another  expression  of  the  amusement  life  of  young  peo- 
ple is  professional  baseball.  This  is  probably  one  of  the 
finest  forms  of  amusement  in  modern  life.  It  has  been 
kept  remarkably  free  from  gambling,  but  it  still  suffers 
from  the  limitation  that  it  is  almost  entirely  subjective. 
It  simply  requires  people  to  sit  around  and  look  on  without 
in  any  way  putting  themselves  into  the  game. 

As  one  looks  over  this  list  of  amusements  it  becomes 
very  evident  that  practically  all  of  them  are  subjective  and 
one-sided  in  their  effect  upon  young  people,  that  most  of 
them  are  lacking  in  any  positive  moral  value  and  that  some 
of  them  are  distinctly  vicious  in  character.  If  one  asks 
why,  the  answer  can  be  put  in  one  word,  "Commercial- 
ization ' ' !  These  amusements  hold  the  field  largely  because 
it  is  nobody's  business  to  offer  amusement  to  young  people 
except  those  who  can  make  money  out  of  it.  The  profes- 
sional amusement  vender  asks,  naturally  enough,  not 
"What  amusement  is  wholesome?"  "What  amusement  will 
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build  character?"  but  simply,  "What  amusement  will  pay 
a  profit?" 

Such  a  situation  certainly  ought  to  appeal  to  the  sym- 
pathy and  interest  of  the  church,  for  the  amusement  life 
of  our  cities  is  constantly  breaking  down  the  work  which 
the  church  has  painstakingly  done  in  the  Sunday  school. 
The  historic  attitude  of  the  church  toward  amusement  is 
merely  negative.  It  has  to  too  great  an  extent  contented 
itself  with  saying,  "Thou  shalt  not."  Many  people  asso- 
ciate church  membership  almost  entirely  with  "  Don't 
dance,  don 't  play  cards,  don 't  go  to  the  theater. ' '  I  would 
not  be  misunderstood  here.  Whatever  may  be  your  opinion 
or  mine  with  regard  to  the  three  amusements  just  men- 
tioned, the  fact  remains  that  there  needs  to  be  a  negative 
attitude  toward  certain  manifestations  of  the  amusement 
spirit.  The  church  has  done  useful  social  service  in  its 
battle  against  the  saloon,  and  we  need  continually  in  the 
community  some  organized  force  that  will  fight  the  liquor 
traffic,  that  will  protest  against  ragtime  dancing,  against 
gambling,  and  against  immoral  and  vicious  plays. 

But  the  church  which  goes  so  far  should  go  very  much 
farther  and  take  an  interest  in  the  positive  side  of  the 
problem — how  to  provide  the  young  people  of  to-day  with 
non-commercialized  amusements  which  shall  symmetrically 
develop  both  the  body  and  the  moral  character.  The  church 
can  do  this  positive  work  in  two  ways.  First  of  all,  by 
using  its  powerful  influence  in  developing  a  public  opinion 
w^hich  shall  demand  the  provision  of  wholesome  recreation 
by  the  municipality.  We  have  a  public  health  department 
and  an  elaborate  sanitary  system  to  protect  us  from  phys- 
ical diseases.  If  we  saw  life  steadily  and  saw  it  whole, 
we  should  have  an  equally  effective  recreation  department, 
a  system  of  social  centers  and  recreation  parks  under  munic- 
ipal control  to  protect  us  from  those  moral  diseases  which 
are  fostered  and  developed  by  our  present  commercialized 
amusement  life.  The  church  and  the  minister,  awake  to 
these  problems,  will  be  advocates  of  the  larger  use  of  school 
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buildings  as  social  centers  where  young  people  who  work 
daytimes  can  have  clean  and  wholesome  amusement  in  the 
evenings,  and  where,  instead  of  merely  being  passively 
entertained,  they  can  themselves  get  into  the  game  and 
take  part  in  physical  activities,  games,  amateur  dramatics, 
and  neighborhood  social  gatherings.  Such  a  church  and 
minister  will  use  its  influence  in  behalf  of  well  equipped 
natatoria,  endowed  theaters,  concerts,  and  lecture  courses, 
and  will  be  vitally  interested  in  the  development  in  the 
down-town  district  of  some  effective  substitute  for  the 
saloon. 

But  the  surest  way  for  the  church  to  awaken  public 
opinion  on  this  problem  is  by  deeds  as  well  as  by  words.  If 
we  believe  in  the  larger  use  of  school  buildings,  why  not 
believe  in  the  larger  use  of  church  buildings?  Why  not 
make  social  centers  of  our  Sunday  School  rooms  and  use 
church  property  during  the  week  for  ministering  to  the 
social  and  athletic  needs  of  the  young  people  around  about  ? 

The  church  of  which  I  have  the  honor  of  being  pastor 
has  done  just  this  thing.  A  year  and  a  half  ago  it  went 
out  to  the  community  and  asked  for  money  to  build  a 
Sunday  school  building  which,  during  the  week,  could  be 
available  as  a  social  center  for  the  community.  The  people 
of  the  neighborhood  responded  with  481  subscriptions  to- 
taling $27,691.  This  was  a  practical  demonstration  of  the 
interest  of  the  average  citizen  in  this  problem.  The  build- 
ing, called  Plymouth  Center,  has  been  erected  and  has  been 
in  operation  now  for  eight  months.  On  Sunday  it  cares 
for  a  graded  Sunday  School  with  an  average  attendance  of 
about  four  hundred.  The  large  room  where  the  junior 
department  meets  is,  during  the  rest  of  the  week,  trans- 
formed into  a  gymnasium  and  here  every  night  classes  in 
physical  culture  are  held  under  the  supervision  of  univer- 
sity students  preparing  to  be  teachers  of  physical  culture. 
There  is  some  apparatus,  a  hardwood  floor,  shower  baths 
with  plenty  of  hot  water.  Royal  good  times  are  had  playing 
gymnasium    games.      Monday    and    Friday    evenings    are 
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reserved  for  girls  and  Monday  evenings  for  young  women. 
The  other  afternoons  and  evenings  belong  to  boys  and 
young  men.  Friday  evening  is  reserved  for  special  events. 
During  this  winter  Professor  Stephens  is  to  give  his  popular 
lecture  course  on  ' '  The  Age  of  Elizabeth ' '  on  Friday  even- 
ings at  Plymouth  Center.  The  smaller  rooms  in  the  build- 
ing are  used  for  various  social  purposes.  There  is  a  room 
Avith  pool  tables,  a  reading  room,  a  game  room  for  boys,  a 
banquet  hall,  and  various  club  rooms.  The  basement  con- 
tains an  excellent  double  bowling  alley.  A  small  member- 
ship fee  is  charged :  $1  a  year  for  grammar  school  children, 
$2.50  a  year  for  high  school  young  people  and  adults,  and 
$10  a  year  for  patrons.  In  order  that  the  annual  member- 
ship fee  may  not  be  a  wall  excluding  transients  or  those  who 
for  any  reason  do  not  wish  to  take  out  an  annual  member- 
ship, a  daily  membership  has  been  established:  by  paying 
5  cents  at  the  desk  any  one  may  share  full  membership 
privileges  for  one  day. 

Some  one  may  ask,  "Is  this  the  business  of  a  church? 
Ought  not  the  city  to  be  doing  this?"  My  answer  is  that 
it  is  the  business  of  the  church  to  teach  both  by  word  and 
by  deed.  And  if  a  church  can  demonstrate  to  the  city  the 
value  of  the  social  center  is  it  not  worth  while '^  Moreover, 
it  is  the  business  of  the  church  to  serve  humanity,  and  the 
young  people  of  our  community  need  the  kind  of  service 
which  we  are  rendering.  If  that  service  shall  ever  become 
unnecessary  we  will  try  to  find  some  other  unmet  need 
and  render  our  service  there,  but  in  the  meantime  as  one 
studies  modern  city  conditions  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  immediate  danger  of  too  much  work  of  this  type  being 
done. 

A  very  important  and  difficult  question  in  connection 
with  this  theme  of  "Play  and  the  Higher  Life"  is  the  ques- 
tion of  Sunday  play.  We  print  upon  our  church  calendar 
what  is  unquestionably  the  ideal  with  regard  to  Sunday, 
"Keep  your  Sundays  for  the  great  things  of  the  soul." 
Humanity  needs  one  day  in  the  week  for  the  rescue  and 
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development  of  those  higher  and  finer  values  in  life  which 
are  too  often  crowded  out  by  the  rush  and  turmoil  of  daily 
toil.  Jesus  said  long  ago,  ' '  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man 
and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath, ' '  and  we  to-day  face  the  very 
delicate  but  practical  problem  of  how  to  make  Sunday  min- 
ister most  effectively  to  human  needs.  One  thing  is  funda- 
mental— we  must  insist  on  securing  for  every  worker  cessa- 
tion from  toil  one  day  in  seven  and  in  all  possible  cases 
that  day  must  be  Sunday.  But  cessation  from  toil  on 
Sunday  is  not  enough.  The  positive  problem  is  how  to  use 
the  Sunday  opportunity.  The  old  Puritan  ideal  which 
kept  people  shut  up  in  church  or  in  the  house  all  day  Sun- 
day will  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  modern  social  order 
with  its  large  percentage  of  people  working  indoors  all  the 
week,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  vicious  ten- 
dencies observable  to-day,  such  as  the  Sunday  saloon  and 
Sunday  theater,  the  Sunday  picnic  and  launch  party,  which 
need  to  be  rigorously  checked  if  we  are  to  get  real  values 
out  of  Sunday  rest. 

The  problem  of  the  development  of  a  sane  Sunday 
which  faces  right  minded,  spiritually  sensitive  and  yet  prac- 
tical people  is  a  difficult  one.  I  suggest  these  practical 
ideals:  Fii-st,  the  day  can  be  conveniently  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  morning  for  Sundaj^  school  and  church  and 
the  cultivation  of  those  religious  instincts  and  spiritual 
aspirations  which  are  an  essential  part  of  a  well  rounded 
life;  and  the  afternoon  to  be  devoted  to  life  in  the  open 
air  and  especially  to  joyous  and  happy  family  life,  the  inti- 
mate and  care  free  companionship  of  fathers  and  mothers 
and  children.  Second,  because  children  cannot  be  expected 
to  sit  still  and  because  the  playgrounds  are  the  safest  place 
for  them  to  play,  the  public  playground  should  be  open  on 
Sunday  afternoons  for  children  whose  fathers  and  mothers 
cannot  live  up  to  the  ideal  just  suggested.  But  in  the  super- 
vision of  these  playgrounds  efforts  should  be  made  to  avoid 
unnecessary  noise,  and  match  games  and  play  festivals 
should  be  reserved  for  other  days  than  Sundays.    There  is 
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a  value  in  the  ideal  of  Sunday  peace  and  quiet  which  we 
can  ill  afford  to  lose  out  of  our  very  strenuous  civilization. 
Finally,  we  can  all  join  forces  against  the  Sunday  theater, 
which  deprives  the  actor  of  his  Sunday  rest,  and  against 
the  Sunday  saloon,  the  vicious  Sunday  picnic  and  launch 
party  which  are  often  dissipation  of  the  worst  type,  and 
all  those  amusements  which  destroy  the  peace  and  quiet  of 
the  day  and  ignore  its  higher  spiritual  purposes. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  MEANINGS  OF  PLAY* 


EicHARD  G.  Boone 


Within  a  single  decade  there  have  come  measurably 
distinct  changes  in  the  accepted  conceptions  of  Play.  At 
first,  with  practically  all  people,  and  even  now  with  most 
of  us,  it  has  meant  the  activity  of  one's  leisure  that  had  no 
recognized  bearings  upon  the  adult  years.  That  the  child 
played,  as  the  animals  played,  and  the  effects  were  con- 
fined to  the  movement.  The  savage  tiger  was  a  savage  cub, 
and  learned  little  from  its  conflicts.  Because  of  them  he 
became  more  wary,  and  grew  in  strength,  but  not  better 
disposed.  The  play  belonged  to  the  age,  or  stage  of  devel- 
opment, and  would  be  outgrown,  in  both  child  and  cub. 
Thoughtful  people,  both  teachers  and  laymen,  have  come 
to  think  that  the  chief  benefit  of  play  is  in  the  greater 
effectiveness  of  living  in  after  years  because  of  the  whole- 
some content  and  far-reaching  effort  of  the  play-years.  A 
very  brief  elaboration  of  this  contention  is  the  purpose  of 
this  paper,  "Play  a  Fundamental  Factor  in  Modern  Edu- 
cation." No  more  will  be  attempted  than  to  present  some 
typical  meanings  of  the  play  motive  in  the  maturing,  cul- 
turing  process,  ending  with  a  suggestion  concerning  the 
Play  Director. 

A  second  conception  of  play,  and  a  product  of  genetic 
studies  in  its  field,  was  that  it  was  the  muscle's  mode  of 


*  Lecture  delivered  September  19,  1912, 
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uttering  or  expressing  its  instincts  of  growth:  that  the 
muscles  crave  activity,  as  the  lungs  crave  air,  and  each 
realizes  its  nature  in  the  process.  That  each  finds  its  end 
fulfilled  in  the  healthy  body,  coordinating  activities,  re- 
sponsive organs.  That  the  profit  from  play  is  to  be  found 
in  the  physical  and  mental  vigor  of  the  passing  stage.  That 
it  has  primarily  biological  accompaniments,  and  contributes 
to  one's  comfort  and  pleasure,  as  does  artificial  heat  on  a 
cold  day,  though  when  another  cold  day  comes  the  former 
heat  has  lost  its  effect. 

A  third  meaning  given  to  play  is  well  exemplified  in 
the  admirable  book  by  Jane  Addams,  ' '  The  Spirit  of  Youth 
and  the  City  Streets."  Children  and  youth  will  play: 
they  crave  excitement ;  they  tend  to  intensity  of  living ;  they 
rebel  at  tasks ;  not  wdlfully  so,  but  instinctively.  That,  be- 
cause of  moral  and  social  and  personal  temptations,  incident 
to  civilization  and  the  artificialities  of  crowded  and  self- 
seeking  centers  of  population,  the  young  must  be  furnished 
with  opportunities  for  wholesome  entertainment  and  the 
means  of  health-promoting  leisure,  to  the  end  that  they  be 
saved  from  the  pitfalls  of  wrong  habits  and  worse  associ- 
ations, and  the  distress,  and  physical  and  moral  weakness 
consequent  upon  their  dissipations.  Play  is  inevitable,  bio- 
logically; therefore  make  it  decent  and  attractive  as  an 
offset  to  the  ever  present  degrading  and  wayward  tendencies 
of  the  unwatched  leisure  of  youth.  Under  this  conception 
play  is  regarded  as  a  defensive  weapon  to  be  used  in  ex- 
ploiting the  youth  to  virtue  and  right  behavior,  rather  than 
constructively  and  with  far  seeing  purposes.  This  must 
not  be  construed  to  imply  that  Jane  Addams  is  ignorant 
or  forgetful  of  the  higher  uses;  but  that  this  picture  is 
sketched  as  likely  to  reach  certain  classes  of  authority  and 
influence  who  might  not  be  touched  by  an  appeal  to  the 
vision  of  more  far  reaching  consequences  to  the  will  and 
the  abiding  purposes  incident  to  play  as  one  of  nature's 
means  of  maturing  faculty.  This  is  the  expediency  aspect 
of  the  problem  of  leisure :  how  to  make  life  safe  and  respect- 
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able  (after  adult  standards)  without  doing  violence  to  ado- 
lescent instincts.  It  is  paternalistic  rather  than  construc- 
tive :  more  protective  than  educational.  What  is  attempted 
is  under  the  pressure  of  an  urgent  situation,  rather  than 
the  statesman-like  policy  of  substituting  the  best  for  the 
good.  The  end  to  be  sought  is  not  to  keep  youth  out  of 
present  pitfalls,  but  to  train  up  a  generation  to  whom  pit- 
falls will  not  be  attractive. 

This  suggests  the  topic  to  which  I  have  been  as- 
signed, and  w^hose  meanings  constitute  a  fourth  phase  of 
the  changing  conceptions  of  play.  The  three  meanings 
given  are  all  legitimate,  and  no  one  of  them  may  safely 
be  disregarded.  Play  is  the  main  business  of  what  should 
be  respected  as  the  leisure  time  of  immaturity,  and  is  suffi- 
ciently justified  as  a  wonted  activity  without  being  taken 
too  seriously.  Healthy  children  do  play  as  the  young  of 
animals  do,  and  from  kindred  instincts,  and  quite  as  uncon- 
scious of  anything  to  be  gained  by  it,  except  the  satisfaction 
of  the  moment.  That  human  observation  and  reflection 
have  discovered  far  reaching  effects  of  the  play  only  em- 
phasizes the  common  origin  of  the  impulse  and  its  basic 
character  in  human  life.  It  is  organically  fixed,  and  not 
to  be  disregarded.  That  play  activity  is  also  the  natural 
means  of  tissue  growth  and  bodily  vigor  and  mental  effi- 
ciency during  the  period  of  maturing  is  equally  true,  and 
a  phase  of  play  deserving  of  all  respect.  And  that  the 
instinct  for  play,  in  the  sense  of  furnishing  enjoyment  for 
leisure,  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  protecting  the  youth 
from  perversions  and  the  moral  and  social  diseases  of  con- 
taminating environments  is  a  valid  excuse  for  exalting  its 
activities  into  an  institution.  No  word  here  used  should 
be  construed  as  disparaging  the  value  of  wholesome  play 
supplying  a  healthy  content  for  leisure. 

The  consideration  to  which  your  attention  is  called  to- 
day, however,  is  much  simpler,  and  the  field  to  be  covered 
narrowed.  I  trust  it  may  not  be  found  over-technical.  It 
would  seem  to  be  important.     My  thesis,  briefly,  is  that 
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Plaj%  for  all  the  earlier  years,  i.e.,  up  to  early  adolescence, 
is  the  distinctively  educative  activity;  and  the  basic  char- 
acteristics of  play  remain  as  vital  factors  in  one 's  education 
up  to  early  manhood;  while  the  mental  attitude  which 
accompanies  play  constitutes  the  satisfaction  and  joy  in 
doing  and  the  pleasurable  qualities  of  success  all  through 
adult  years.  Play,  in  its  essential  character,  is  the  distinc- 
tively educative  activity. 

All  play  rests  upon  and  realizes  itself  in  interested 
effort:  the  doing  of  whatever  is  done  from  an  inner  want, 
not  from  external  compulsion.  Training  usually  follows  a 
requirement  outside  one's  self;  education  is  stimulated  by 
one's  own  wish,  some  interest  that  works  itself  out.  This 
is  apparent  not  in  the  elementary  classes  only,  but  through 
the  high  school,  and  into  university  years  even,  where  the 
ideal  result  of  teaching  is  that  learners  are  made  students, 
learners  with  the  student  habit,  and  the  inquirer's  mental 
attitude.  For  purposes  of  education,  no  activity  is  effective 
that  does  not  have  the  good  will  of  the  pupil,  the  personal 
desire  that  helps  on,  and  gives  zest  and  impelling,  not 
compelling  effort  to  the  activity.  The  stupidest  among  us 
would  think  it  absurd  to  compel  a  child,  of  any  age,  to  play, 
to  go  through  the  motions  of  play ;  but  there  are  many  who 
yet  suppose  that  mental  and  moral  activities  may  be  taken 
on  and  off  at  another's  behest,  under  whatever  mental  pro- 
test, and  yet  produce  wholesome  effects.  In  either  case 
the  reaction  is  only  counterfeit,  and  the  compulsory  learn- 
ing of  a  geography  lesson  or,  with  mental  reservations, 
following  a  course  in  history  or  physics,  gives  no  guarantee 
of  anything  better  than  knowledge  held  in  trust  against 
the  day  of  examination;  easily  forgotten,  and  leaving  no 
scar,  or  tendency,  or  strengthened  interest.  The  capital 
test  of  good  teaching  is  found  in  the  accession  of  new  wants, 
spiritual  and  abiding  wants,  that  have  been  adopted  or 
aroused  by  it,  the  seeds  of  interest  and  inner  effort  as  the 
stimulus  to  activity. 

Now  play  has  this  character  of  spontaniety,  of  personal 
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prompting,  that  makes  it  educative  beyond  any  merely 
required  activity.  It  is  evident  in  the  very  little  fellow's 
playful  movements;  the  real  plays  of  childhood,  the  first 
attempts  at  games,  and  in  the  elaborate  and  rule-controlled 
contests  of  mature  adolescence.  To  play  from  a  sense  of 
duty  is  no  play,  but  becomes  work, — activity  with  the  breaks 
on,  a  waste  of  both  energy  and  product.  The  benefit  that 
comes  from  the  spontaniety  of  effort  in  work,  the  applica- 
tion of  an  internal  driving  force  is  lost.  In  play  the  youth 
may  adopt  the  rules  of  the  game,  and  play  them  as  given 
by  another;  but  they  must  be  adopted,  familiarly  domesti- 
cated, not  merely  borrowed,  and  used  conventionally.  A 
boy  may  play  lest  he  be  the  butt  of  his  companions,  as  a 
sissy,  if  he  does  not;  just  as  a  boy  may  learn  his  lessons 
for  fear  of  the  criticisms  of  his  teacher  or  professor;  but 
unless  he  comes  to  find  joy  in  his  games,  and  stimulus  to 
self-initiated  interest  in  his  lessons,  neither  the  play  nor 
the  study  is  more  than  a  counterfeit  of  the  real  thing.  Let 
it  be  remembered  that  by  spontaneous  is  not  mean  un- 
caused, only  externally  uncaused,  however  stimulated  from 
without.  To  act  spontaneously  means  to  act  from  natural 
feeling,  disposition,  or  tendency,  not  from  constraint;  it 
means  acting  from  internal  energy  and  motive.  Such  spon- 
taneous behavior  may  be  as  deliberate  and  controlled  and 
studied  as  though  every  thought  and  impulse  were  chap- 
eroned. In  this  sense  the  spirit  of  play  is  the  surest  type 
of  school  activities  that  are  self-perpetuating. 

Play  is  the  distinctively  educative  activity. 

Second,  play  stands  for  the  resourcefulness  of  willed 
activity.  Any  one  who  has  watched  the  ease  with  which 
children  modify  their  games,  change  the  characters,  reverse 
the  order  of  plays,  drop  parts  and  make  additions,  or  drop 
one  set  of  games  and  substitute  others,  or  assume  very  un- 
like responsibilities,  will  comprehend  how  stimulating  to 
resourcefulness  is  a  well  played  game.  In  the  mind  of  the 
player  things  start.  The  very  game  itself  stimulates  to 
new  visions;  new  possibilities  emerge;  new  interests  are 
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aroused,  or  old  interests  are  expanded.  New  situations  call 
for  unfamiliar  reactions,  but  reactions  that  are  impelling 
and  express  a  want.  There  are  few  experiences  that  so 
throw  one  upon  his  own  initiative  and  call  for  and  fix  the 
habit  and  sense  of  personal  responsibility  as  participation 
in  a  game,  or  playing  a  part.  To  find  a  new  "play"  on 
the  football  field,  and  perfect  it,  is  to  stamp  one  as  indis- 
pensable. Resourcefulness  is  the  correlative  of  skill.  Skill 
is  static  and  effective;  resourcefulness  is  dynamic  and  re- 
forming. It  is  worth  while  to  be  able  to  play  the  game 
as  set  and  according  to  the  rules.  He  who  does  this  most 
successfully  is  the  skilled  player.  But  the  best  laid  rules 
cannot  predict  all  the  situations;  and  the  great  player  is 
he  who  is  equal  to  the  unpredicted  situation ;  who  has  such 
elasticity  of  mind,  whose  response  machinery  is  so  sug- 
gestible, that  the  possibilities  of  reaction  instantly  multiply. 
This  is  the  character,  an  obvious  characteristic  of  all  play; 
only  more  true  of  the  elaborate  games  of  youth  than  of 
the  simpler  ones  of  childhood.  Resourcefulness  of  mental 
action  and  response  naturally  results  from  the  interested 
activity  constituting  play.  It  hints  of  creative  power;  the 
originativeness  that  starts  doing  and  achievement ;  that  sees 
how  old  material  may  be  worked  over  into  a  new  product ; 
how  new  combinations  may  be  made  harmonious,  or  mean- 
ingful, or  more  effective.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  art,  and 
lies  back  of  all  the  arts.  To  be  able  to  recognize  two  ways 
out,  or  in,  where  before  was  seen  but  one,  or  none,  is  to 
possess  the  power  of  a  leader,  and  to  make  life  rich. 

Now  all  this  is  equally  true,  I  take  it,  of  the  best  results 
of  the  school,  of  whatever  grade,  and  fixes  one  purpose  in 
all  helpful  teaching.  Good  teaching  is  good  because  it 
leaves  the  learner  on  his  own  feet.  Whatever  is  affirmed 
above  of  play  might  be  expressed  with  like  force  of  study- 
ing, with  only  a  change  in  the  substantive  phrases.  With 
time  and  patience,  the  brute  animals  can  be  taught  many 
of  the  things  our  children  are  taught, — as  spelling,  figuring, 
significant  movements,  response  to  questions,  etc.    And  they 
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are  certain  in  their  responses;  they  react  as  they  were 
taught.  They  know  no  other  way.  They  can  think  things 
as  they  are  only.  The  boy  can  think  things  as  they  are 
not,  but  might  be.  It  is  this  resourcefuhiess  of  mind,  this 
possibility  of  manifold  variations,  and  intelligent  variations, 
that  makes  the  human  reactions  educative,  and  not  merely 
training.  The  product  of  training  among  the  lower  ani- 
mals is  static ;  it  is  a  fixed  effect,  and  not  a  stimulating 
force.  In  every  grade  of  school,  with  all  ages  of  learners, 
the  aim  is  to  accomplish  this  result;  which  it  is  the  inevit- 
able function  of  play  to  accomplish.  Not  what  a  student 
gets  from  his  lessons,  but  what  he  does  with  what  he  gets, 
and  his  attitude  of  mind  in  using,  must  be  taken  to  measure 
its  value  to  him  for  education.  In  the  early  years  about 
the  only  means  of  stimulating  this  reaction  to  variants  of 
situation  is  play;  the  free  handling  of  an  interesting  envir- 
onment, not  too  much  interfered  with  by  solicitous  and 
knowing  adults,  exploiting  childhood  in  their  own  interest. 
Even  in  games  a  player  may  meet  a  new  set  of  circum- 
stances in  a  blundering  way  only,  as  to  a  searching  history 
question  he  may  give,  what,  to  him,  seems  to  be  the  only 
possible  answer,  but  which  his  instructor  knows  to  be 
wrong;  but  in  both  the  play  and  the  lesson,  if  his  response 
seems  to  him  to  meet  the  case,  he  is  more  advantaged  than 
if  he  had  played  another's  judgment,  or  borrowed  his  an- 
swer from  a  book,  violating  his  own  insight.  The  advantage 
has  to  do  not  wdth  conclusions  recognized  by  the  knowing 
ones  as  valid,  but  with  the  stimulating  effects  of  a  resource- 
ful habit  and  a  sensitiveness  to  suggestible  experience ;  both, 
qualities  of  the  growing  mind  that  may  not  safely  be  depre- 
ciated. To  be  able  to  comprehend  and  follow  the  successive 
steps  in  the  demonstration  of  a  mathematical  theorem  is  emi- 
nently worth  while ;  but  it  is  not  the  same  as,  nor  equal  in 
spiritual  insight,  to  the  power  that  discovers  a  new  way, 
though  it  may  not  be  a  better  way  of  proving  the  same  the- 
orem. The  reactions  upon  the  mind  from  both  play  and 
study  are  educative  to  the  degree  that  they  are  free,  sug- 
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gestive  of  new  possibilities,  original  and  intelligently, 
though  maybe  ineffectively,  handled.  In  the  study  of  liter- 
ature, for  example,  to  have  constructed  an  interpretation 
of  a  literary  picture,  though  it  may  be  untrue  to  the  facts, 
makes  it  easier,  because  of  the  habit  of  seeing  meanings  in 
word  pictures,  to  comprehend  another's  meaning  who  is  an 
authority  on  word  pictures  and  knows  the  facts.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  one  learns,  as  he  brings  experience  to  back 
up  his  learning.  Resourcefulness  develops  from  resource- 
fulness, and  the  quality  sought  to  be  cultivated  in  the  class- 
room has  its  natural  origin  in  the  play  impulse  to  which 
the  characteristic  is  indigenous.  From  play  we  borrow,  for 
education,  a  knowledge  of  the  significance  of  resourceful 
effort. 

Once  more,  play  as  the  primary  educative  activity  in- 
volves a  consciousness  of  ends  to  be  attained,  and  the  dis- 
covery, and  harnessing,  and  use  of  adequate  means  to  their 
accomplishment. 

One  observes  this  in  every  grade  of  play,  except  in  the 
aimless  movements  and  adjustments  of  the  merest  infant. 
In  hide-and-seek,  ring  games,  fox  and  hounds,  marbles,  kite- 
flying, competitive  ball  playing,  tennis,  rowing,  football, 
fencing:  in  every  attempt,  in  every  attempt  where  the  end 
is  yonder,  and  where  there  are  two  or  more  steps  interven- 
ing, and  maybe  a  choice  of  steps,  and  other  players,  other 
wills,  to  be  taken  into  account,  every  reaction  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  character  of  the  coveted  issue.  To  be  con- 
scious of  the  end  to  be  attained;  to  recognize  the  means 
of  reaching  it ;  to  covet  the  issue  pictured,  and  to  strive  for 
it,  whatever  others  may  do;  to  be  able  and  disposed  to 
organize  all  one's  experience  for  the  accomplishment, — this 
is  of  the  nature  of  real  educative  effort.  Articulate,  sequen- 
tial processes,  of  thinking  or  doing:  where  every  step  is 
determined  hy  its  predecessor,  and  finds  meaning  in  the 
end  to  be  attained;  experiences  that  hang  together  and  re- 
inforce each  other;  the  habit  of  thinking  relatively  and  in 
wholes,  is  coveted  for  the  pupil  by  every  real  teacher.    In 
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play,  especially  the  game,  the  end  is  seen  to  shape  the  inter- 
vening moves;  not  what  the  player  may  like  to  do,  but 
what  the  final  play  requires.  Otherwise  it  is  a  foul,  and 
so  is  outclassed.  When  a  boy  in  the  middle  teens  has  once 
hugged  to  himself  a  purpose  to  enter  five,  ten  years  hence 
upon  a  career,  and  has  lent  himself  to  the  ideal,  and  by  self- 
consent  plans  his  studies  and  behavior  with  that  object 
in  view,  he  is  on  the  way  to  a  real  education,  whatever  he 
learns  or  does  not  learn.  Such  an  abiding  purpose,  and 
daily  fitting  his  life  to  it,  makes  living  organic;  it  ties  the 
days  together,  and  the  years.  Accession  of  power  lies  that 
way,  and  as  much  guarantee  of  ultimate  success  as  human 
affairs  can  claim.  In  the  game,  in  all  the  earlier  years, 
one  finds  the  process  at  its  best ;  and  the  school  must,  better 
than  it  has,  learn  how  to  apply  it  to  the  traditional  exercises. 
Contemporary  pedagogy  attaches  much  importance  to 
the  practice  of  setting  problems  for  pupils,  not  in  calcu- 
lation only  or  mainly,  but  in  history,  and  citizenship,  and 
household  economics,  and  conduct,  and  geography,  and 
physical  science,  and  the  constructive  use  of  materials,  in 
art  and  philanthrophy,  in  sjTithetic  language,  in  social  in- 
tercourse and  student  control,  in  government  and  industry. 
But  we  borrow  our  notion  of  its  value  for  the  schools  from 
the  playground  where  it  is  indigenous :  that  of  doing  things 
that  need  to  be  done  and  findings  ways  for  their  accom- 
plishment. But  the  school  has  only  half  learned  its  lesson. 
It  is  only  commonplace  to  say  that  if  on  the  playground 
every  game  were  set  for  the  player,  the  game  would  cease 
to  be  a  game,  and  would  become  a  task.  In  play  the 
problem  is  self-set.  If  it  be  a  task  (the  making  and  flying 
of  a  kite,  the  construction  of  a  coaster,  or  the  training  of 
the  house  dog),  if  it  be  a  task,  it  is  yet  self-imposed,  the 
motive  is  within,  the  relating  and  assembling  of  materials  is 
one's  own  act;  the  problem  is  set  by  one's  self,  or  by  the 
group  of  which  one  is  an  organic  part, — not  externally 
chosen,  planned  and  interpreted.  But  in  the  school,  out- 
side the  workshop,  the  school  kitchen  and  the  sewing  room 
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(and  not  infrequently  there  also),  the  problems  are  all 
"made  up"  by  the  teacher;  the  question  is  the  teacher's 
question,  not  one  which  the  student's  own  interest  has 
prompted;  the  civic  situation  is  one  hypothetically  framed 
for  him,  and  is  not  his  own  discovery;  the  geographical 
phenomenon  is  one  of  possibly  real  academic  importance, 
but  not  one  which  he  is  curious  to  understand  or  explain; 
the  assignment  of  a  particular  mechanical  construction,  be- 
cause it  belongs  in  that  part  of  the  course,  may  have  per- 
functory attention  only,  not  to  be  compared  in  the  enthu- 
siasm of  effort  with  the  making  of  a  coaster  or  setting  up 
a  wireless  plant. 

The  directive  stimulus  that  comes  from  the  attempt  to 
do  what  seems  to  need  doing;  from  finding  the  answer  to 
a  question  which  one  wants  to  use ;  explaining  a  natural 
phenomenon  about  which  one  has  become  curious  (as  finding 
and  explaining  the  unusual  nesting  place  of  a  familiar  bird ; 
the  framing  of  a  new  form  of  poly-hedral  kite,  etc.),  the 
directive  stimulus  that  comes  from  such  self-originated 
efforts,  has  almost  no  parallel  apart  from  the  plays  and 
games  of  children  and  youth.  Yet  the  faculty  developed 
is  just  the  faculty  we  seek  to  arouse  in  our  best  teaching, 
whatever  the  subject.  The  disposition  and  the  ability  to 
see  the  academic  problems  of  the  classroom  reflected  in  the 
life  outside  the  school,  and  to  be  constrained  to  work  them 
out  here,  because  of  the  boost  and  vitalizing  picturing  they 
have  been  given  there.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  fact,  nor 
do  I  forget  that  the  brevity  of  the  flush  learning  period, 
and  the  great  economy  of  time  and  energy  made  possible 
by  the  school,  explain  the  exploiting  of  the  youth  through 
throwing  about  them  the  artificial  environment  of  books, 
and  prescribed  lessons,  and  set  exercises,  and  an  orderly 
arrangement  of  activities  evolved  by  adult  and  experience- 
burdened  advisers.  But  all  this  cannot  excuse  the  omission 
from  our  schools,  altogether,  of  the  freedom  in  effort,  and 
the  inborn  motive,  and  the  free  handling  of  means,  in 
working  out  one's  own  purposes,  that  are  so  characteristic 
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of  the  activities  we  call  play,  and  which  are  educative  as 
no  manufactured  and  hypothetical  situations  can  ever  be. 
The  consciousness  of  ends  to  be  attained,  and  the  joy  of 
discovering  and  manipulating  the  means  judged  adequate 
to  accomplish  these  ends,  constitute  a  social  inheritance 
from  play  that  the  school  can  ill  afford  to  refuse.  Touch- 
ing whatever  is  best  in  our  modern  conception  of  the  value 
of  articulate  effort  to  achieve  one's  purposes,  we  derive 
the  idea  from  the  arena  of  spontaneous  activities  of  child- 
hood and  youth.  Directors  of  school  and  public  play- 
grounds have  need  to  be  wisely  cautious  that  they,  too,  do 
not  fall  into  the  mistake  which  the  schools  are  so  prone 
to  make,  of  manipulating  the  child  in  terms  of  some  pre- 
conceived plan,  that  may  prove  to  be,  at  best,  but  a  square 
peg  driven  into  a  round  hole.  Some  of  you  are  familiar 
with  the  study,  by  one  of  Miss  Brookman's  classes  in  the 
intermediate  high  school,  of  a  problem  in  household  eco- 
nomics. It  illustrates  admirably  the  enthusiasm  of  effort, 
the  caution  in  judging,  the  accuracy  in  handling  details, 
and  the  growing  clearness  of  vision  of  the  problem  about 
which  teachers  theorize  much,  and  of  which  there  are  few 
examples.  The  group  work  in  printing,  and  cooking,  and 
house  building,  and  making  and  dramatizing  stories,  and 
studying  ants  and  birds,  the  school  postofifice,  and  a  class 
in  American  history,  organized  as  a  congress  in  action,  are 
other  examples  of  what  is  meant  by  having  pupils  work 
at  problems  of  their  own  setting.  In  both  play  and  school 
there  must  be  left  considerable  opportunity  for  spontaniety 
of  effort,  the  resourcefulness  of  interested  activity,  and  the 
self-formed  purposes,  and  more  or  less  clumsy  adjustments, 
provided  only  that  the  response  be  effortfull  and,  from  the 
pupil's  point  of  view,  intelligent. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  play  has  a  distinct  educational 
significance,  in  that  it  lays  the  foundation  for  a  vigorous 
and  usable  energy,  an  effective  system,  in  adult  years. 

Play,  such  activity  as  most  of  us  doubtless  have  in  mind, 
the  play  of  the  playground  and  the  track,  the  excursion 
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and  the  arena,  uses  the  large  muscles  rather  than  the  small 
ones,  or  the  small  ones  as  accessory  to  the  gross  movements 
of  the  body. 

Whereas  the  small  muscles  of  the  fingers  and  the  face, 
the  mouth  and  throat  and  eyes,  are  the  organs  of  the  think- 
ing faculty,  specialized  as  the  action  system  of  the  cere- 
brum, and  under  cerebral  control;  the  large  muscles  of 
the  limbs,  the  shoulders,  the  back,  the  chest,  etc.,  are  in 
immediate  communication  with  the  Medulla  brain,  and  are 
the  specialized  and  peculiar  organs  of  the  will.  These  latter 
mature  earliest,  and  their  education  is  a  prerequisite  to 
the  effective  discipline  of  the  cerebral  systefn.  Indeed,  the 
healthy,  domesticated,  full-blooded,  habitually  well  man- 
aged and  easily  responsive  large  muscle  system  is  a  prime 
condition  of  the  accuracy  and  delicacy  and  tempered  use 
of  the  small  muscles  and  the  higher  mental  functioning 
of  more  conventionalized  behavior.  The  importance  of  play 
is  an  obvious  concliLsion.  The  relative  dependence  of  the 
two  forms  of  trainmg,  the  order  of  sequence,  is  equally 
obvious;  the  natural  order  of  growth  fixing  the  periods  for 
their  training. 

As  having  to  do  with  this  particular  conception,  the 
play  to  be  considered  includes  the  running  games,  in  which 
the  whole  body  is  brought  into  action,  throwing,  jumping, 
climbing,  wrestling,  dancing,  field  excursions,  and  hunting, 
in  which,  with  the  single  exception  of  wrestling  perhaps, 
girls  as  well  as  boys  may  be  profitably  exercised.  By  such 
purposed  large  movements  the  entire  organism  is  schooled 
to  act  as  a  unit:  easy  and  direct  coordinations  are  estab- 
lished and  made  habitual ;  certain  basic  reactions,  funda- 
mental in  later  finer  responses,  become  the  rule,  and  the 
will  finds  a  field  that  is  easily  cultivated,  in  the  rich  soil 
of  large  responsive  organs.  Will  and  choice,  purpose,  exe- 
cution, find  here  their  earliest  and  surest  schooling.  Plan, 
intention,  discrimination,  selection,  preference,  and  their 
expression  find  a  natural,  first  development.  Play  is  the 
race's  primer  of  lessons  for  the  race,  in  all  character  evo- 
lution and  the  higher  spiritual  choices. 
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The  large  muscles  are  alternating  and  rhythmic.  They 
predominate  in  laborers  and  children ;  in  persons  of  limited 
culture  and  intelligence,  and  are  easily  subject  to  an  arrest 
of  development.  The  small  muscles  of  the  hand,  tongue, 
face,  and  articulatory  organs,  etc.,  are  chiefly  associated 
with  psychic  activity,  and,  if  not  well  grounded  in  healthy, 
controlled,  rich  blooded  muscles,  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
body  movements,  are  liable  to  disorder  in  various  automat- 
isms, chorea,  twitching,  etc. 

Nature  and  instinct  chiefly  control  the  basal  activities 
involved  in  play  and  all  free,  large  movements,  while  edu- 
cation chiefly  determines  the  accessory  activities,  and  the 
precision  of  their  employment.  A  too  early  development 
of  the  small  muscles,  as  in  the  finger  movements  of  writing, 
drawing,  delicate  needlework,  etc.,  in  discriminating  into- 
nations and  in  facial  expression,  is  liable  to  leave  the  larger 
and  more  fundamental  parts  undeveloped.  School  work, 
generally,  and  modern  life  to  an  excessive  degree,  lay  pre- 
mature and  disproportioned  strain  upon  movements  re- 
quiring exactness  and  brain-controlled  activities.  The  dan- 
ger from  these  sources,  a  danger  intensified  as  population 
becomes  more  dense  and  life  necessarily  artifieialized,  em- 
phasizes the  importance  to  the  growing  generation  of  play- 
grounds and  free  parks  in  cities,  and  the  public  encourage- 
ment of  body  games,  and  a  wide-reaching  outdoor  life, 
marching  clubs,  and  opportunities  for  the  development  of 
an  efficient,  broadly  sensitive,  animal  organism.  Motor  ex- 
ercise, not  subject  to  too  much  prescriptive  direction,  will 
accomplish  some  results  that  no  amount  of  the  most  exacting 
intellectual  discipline  can  achieve. 

Speaking  broadly,  then,  the  chief  resource  of  the  school 
for  the  training  of  the  will  and  developing  a  habit  of  intel- 
ligently willed  activities,  and  for  an  enduring  foundation 
of  self-determined  choice,  and  the  inhibitions  incident  to 
the  experience  of  regulated  behavior,  is  the  playground. 

It  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  an  appendage  to  the 
school  system,  or  as  one  of  the  isolated  municipal  interests, 
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or  an  unorganized  neighborhood  concern.  It  is,  or  must 
be  considered,  one  of  the  important  and  efficient  agencies 
for  the  sj^stematic  and  purposeful  equipment  of  youth  for 
adulthood ;  more  important  at  certain  stages  than  narrowly 
intellectual  training ;  always  reinforcing  that  training ;  and 
a  true  propaedeutic  of  the  understanding.  Wherever  the 
playground  may  be  situated,  and  however  it  may  be  man- 
aged, it  should  be  under  the  direction  of  one  who  is  skil- 
fully conversant  with  the  wider  significance  of  its  activ- 
ities, and  its  educational  bearings ;  that  it  is  not,  alone,  an 
instinctive  ebullition  of  physical  energy;  or  that  it  con- 
duces to  present  physical  health;  or  that  it  is  a  wholesome 
substitute,  merely,  for  depraved  amusements,  a  negative 
factor  that  saves  him  from  the  evil,  indeed,  but  does  not 
teach  how  to  find  joy  in  good.  "Wise  directors  are  needed, 
true  teachers,  sensible,  stimulating  companions  of  youth, 
who  look  to  find  the  results  of  their  labors,  not  in  the  intel- 
lectual possessions  solely  or  chiefly,  but  in  wholesome  phys- 
ical and  mental  habits,  safe  and  impelling  attitudes  of  mind, 
a  controlled  coordination  of  mental  and  bodily  functions. 
Compared  with  the  responsibility  of  the  director  of  the 
plays  of  youth,  the  teacher  of  the  traditional  lessons  has  an 
easy  task.  Almost  any  one  can  teach  a  boy  to  read,  or  to 
follow  an  experiment  in  the  laboratory,  or  to  keep  step  in 
a  marching  line,  but  only  a  big  hearted  comrade  who  has, 
at  30,  the  muscle  hunger  of  youth;  whose  memory  of  its 
joys  is  clear  and  healthy;  who  sees  the  disposition  and 
temper  with  which  work  is  done  or  attempted,  as  more  im- 
portant than  knowledge  or  even  skill ;  only  such  as  one  may 
hope  for  even  measurable  success  in  guiding  the  plays  of 
childhood  and  youth.  It  will  be  found  a  simpler  thing, 
probably,  to  train  instructors  in  agriculture  or  the  house- 
hold arts.  Indeed  most  of  these  new,  and  the  traditional 
ventures,  as  well,  would  be  incalculably  improved,  both  in 
the  process  and  in  effectiveness,  if  it  were  possible  to  endow 
them  and  their  teachers  with  something  of  the  enthusiasm 
of  joy  and  the  goverance  of  regulated  interests,  and  the 
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habit  of  realizing  one's  wants  in  behavior  and  achievement 
that  naturall}^  accompany  the  game.  To  find  the  thing 
done,  an  utterance  of  one's  inner  self;  a  craving  realized; 
one's  self-willed  effort  bearing  fruit,  tends  to  vitalize  a 
task,  whether  it  be  in  the  classroom  or  at  a  game;  coveted 
victory  after  a  contest  into  which  one  has  put  his  own 
intelligence. 

Preparation  for  elementarj^  instruction  may  be  com- 
passed, probably  by  a  course  ending  in  middle  adolescence. 
But  for  one  who  would  see  and  realize  the  character  mean- 
ings of  play,  and  the  reactions  of  a  schooled  organism  upon 
the  intellectual  life,  there  is  a  task  for  the  university.  It 
is  much  to  be  desired,  and  may  be  the  object  of  our  hope, 
that  the  University  of  California  will  some  day  soon  under- 
take the  guidance  of  this  interest  too  along  with  the  right 
breeding  of  stock  and  the  teaching  of  science. 
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LANDOR  AND  THE  ACADEMIC  ATTITUDE  IN 

POETRY 


Herbert  E.  Cory 


A  survey  of  the  not  very  voluminous  critical  literature 
on  Landor  discloses  two  blending  aspects  of  his  work  that 
seem  to  have  stimulated  almost  every  one  of  his  commenta- 
tors to  somewhat  baffled  reflection.  Landor 's  so-called  in- 
dependence and  isolation,  a  fact  which  he  himself  was 
rather  too  fond  of  insisting  on,  commands  the  attention 
of  almost  every  well-known  appreciation  or  judgment  of 
him  since  his  death;  and  there  are  few  to  whom  the  fact 
of  his  unpopularity  has  not  presented  some  alluring  prob- 
lems. To  dwell  on  Landor 's  aloofness  is  to  give  utterance 
to  a  truth  that  may  be  misleading.  The  influence  of  his 
contemporaries  and  of  the  great  English  poets  on  his  work 
is,  to  be  sure,  surprisingly  little.  But  the  case  has  been 
overstated.  Furthermore  the  foreign  and  more  remote  in- 
fluences were  unusually  great,  and  much  of  the  belief  in 
his  lofty  isolation  has  been  fostered  bj^  the  fact  that  he 
difi'ers  from  most  great  poets  of  a  nation  exactly  as  the 
hot-house  triumph  of  the  horticulturist  differs  from  an 
indigenous  wild-flower.  The  superficial  and  obvious  causes 
of  his  unpopularity, — his  compressed  style,  his  obscurity,  his 
cultivated  exclusiveness  and  lack  of  large  human  appeal, — 
have  often  received  mention.     But  the  underlying  cause 
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seems  not  to  have  received  a  sufficiently  detailed  treatment. 
And  this  underlying  cause  which  seems  to  me  to  account 
for  the  two  nearly  identical  idiosyncracies  of  isolation  and 
unpopularity  is  really  so  fundamental  that  any  discussion 
of  it  involves  a  rather  extensive  review  of  his  poetry  and 
prose  and  gives  the  reader  a  somewhat  new  outlook  on  the 
evasive  appeal  and  peculiar  defects  of  this  unique  writer. 
It  has  been  well  urged  that  lack  of  unity  was  the  hound- 
ing defect  that  injured  most  of  Landor's  work.  His  Imagin- 
ary Conversations  abound  in  splendid  short  passages,  superb 
in  style.    They  are  full  of  broken  utterances,  searching  and 
profound,  imbedded  in  triviality  or  in  tedious  and  heavy 
passages  that  have  not  the  remotest  attraction.    Yet  Landor 
approaches  nearer  to  perfection  in  his  best  Imaginary  Con- 
versations than  anywhere  else  except  in  a  handful  of  his 
best  short  poems.     This  is  simply  because  his  incorrigible 
lack  of  unity  precluded  success  in  a  piece  of  any  great 
length  or  of  severe  structural  demands.     Long  sections  of 
his  Pentameron,  Pericles  and  Aspasia,  Citation  and  Exam- 
ination of  William  Shakespeare  are  hopelessly  dull,  often 
vapid.    Of  his  longer  poems  Gehir  abounds  in  detached  pas- 
sages of  blank  verse,  as  mighty  as  any  in  the  language, 
crudely  employed  to  unfold  a  slight  and  absurd  plot,  side 
by  side  with  obscure  and  empty  verses.     Count  Julian  is  a 
pageant  of  impressive  figures,  lifeless  as  statues,  conjured 
before  us  in  detached  and  uneven  scenes  that  have  barely 
more  than  the  most  superficial  resemblance  to  drama.     In 
the  three  tragedies  of  his  Italian  trilogy,  Andrea  of  Hun- 
gary, Giovanna  of  Naples,  and  Fra  Rupert  one  finds  scarce- 
ly more  than  a  dull  succession  of  obscure  and  lifeless  scenes 
relieved  by   an  occasional  vital   touch  or   burst   of  sheer 
poetry.     Chrysaor  and  The  Phoecians,  his  two  most  con- 
siderable narrative  poems  after  Gehir,  are  absolutely  devoid 
of  interest  because  of  their  obscurity  and  unevenness,  ex- 
cept for  the  superlative  merit  of  frequent  detached  pas- 
sages of  magnificent  blank  verse.    All  these  and  many  other 
shorter  pieces  of  poetry  and  prose  may  be  cited  to  illus- 
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trate  Landor's  utter  inability  to  perfect  and  vitalize  his 
work  with  a  unifying  principle. 

But  Landor's  lack  of  unity  has  an  underlying  cause,  to 
investigate  which  is  to  clarify  our  entire  appreciation  of 
his  work.  Landor  seldom  could  escape  from  the  academic 
attitude.  Nowadays  we  use  the  word  academic,  perfectly 
consistently,  in  two  almost  contradictory  senses.  It  may 
carry  noble  tribute  to  the  most  mellow  wisdom  and  the 
most  glowing  inspiration.  In  such  a  sense  I  use  the  word 
often  and  proudly.  Here,  however,  I  choose  the  unfriendly 
meaning  which,  perhaps,  first  arose  among  those  groveling 
devotees  of  the  "practical"  who  do  not  understand  per- 
spective and  with  whom  the  word  implies  certain  limita- 
tions which  may  but  which  need  not  paralyze  the  man 
of  thoughts.  This  meaning,  though  warped,  is  useful. 
I  can  begin  my  definition  of  this  academic  attitude  no 
better  than  by  quoting  from  Landor  himself.  "Most 
things,"  writes  Landor  to  Lady  Blessington,  "are  real  to 
me  except  realities."  Sidney  Colvin  notes  that  "the  bit- 
terest tears  he  shed  would  seem  by  his  own  confession  to 
have  been  those  which  were  drawn  from  him,  not  by  the 
sorrows  and  estrangements  of  his  own  experience  but  by 
moving  passages  of  literature  and  the  misfortunes  of  old- 
world  heroines  and  heroes."  This  is  exactly  the  case  with 
his  writings;  they  are  too  literary.  Landor  may  have 
haughtily  held  to  his  scornful  aloofness  from  the  influence 
of  his  contemporaries  and  the  contact  of  immediate  things, 
but  no  other  English  poet  of  equal  genius  ever  drew  so 
exclusively  from  literature  and  so  little,  subjectivel.y  or 
objectively,  from  life.  Landor's  work  is  the  result  of 
the  study  of  a  widely  read  intelligently  bookish  man,  who 
has  learned  from  the  greatest  workmen  the  craftsmanship 
of  writing,  who  has  steeped  himself  with  profoundest  wis- 
dom from  the  books  of  all  time.  But  because  he  has  never 
brought  this  equipment  in  contact  with  life  at  first  hand, 
because  Landor  the  reticent  and  severe  writer  of  marmoreal 
verse,  the  reteller  and  rearranger  of  half-forgotten  tales,  the 
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purveyor  of  wisdom  gleaned  and  compressed  entirely  from 
books  with  little  or  no  reference  to  life,  because  this  Lan- 
dor  is  not  Landor  the  man,  irascible,  genial,  capricious, 
quixotic,  he  becomes  a  sort  of  cultivated  amateur,  a  writer 
of  academic  literature.  He  cannot  vitalize  and  unify  his 
work  by  using  all  this  equipment,  legitimate  only  when 
accompanied  by  those  convictions  which  breathe  the  fire  of  a 
life.  He  does  not  care  to  make  his  work  an  expression  of 
his  OAvn  personality.  In  his  work  the  spirit  of  his  age,  the 
temper  of  his  nation  finds  little  or  no  expression.  This 
academic  view  of  life  may  be  the  abyss  that  threatens  every 
man  endowed  with  the  artistic  temperament.  And  to  view 
art  as  sufficient  in  itself,  as  the  source  of  mere  pleasure,  as 
a  thing  detached  from  life,  is  to  become  academic  and  too 
literary.  The  greatest  poets  have  never  allowed  their  work 
to  lose  its  intimate  connection  with  life.  Landor  did  not 
forget  the  facts  of  life  consciously.  But  in  spite  of  his 
famous  quatrain  he  reversed  in  practice  his  proud  assertion, 
"Nature  I  loved  and  next  to  nature,  art."  He  adored 
Leontion,  Ternissa,  Vipsania,  and  Cleopatra  and  he  quar- 
reled hopelessly  with  his  wife.  It  is  not  that  greater  poets 
have  been  exempt  from  like  frailties  but  that  they  have 
had  some  sort  of  grip  on  naked  life.  Burns,  too,  was  some- 
thing of  a  reader,  well  steeped  in  conventional  poetry  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  familiar  to  good  advantage  with 
Ferguson  and  with  old  Scotch  popular  songs.  But  he 
levied  also  from  life,  even  to  the  making  of  good  verses 
on  his  own  amatory  indiscretions.  It  is  true  that  many 
greater  poets  have  been  more  or  less  academic.  But  Mil- 
ton, for  instance,  however  he  maj^  have  breathed  more  and 
more  the  rarer  mountain  air,  never,  even  to  the  last  line  of 
Samson  Agonistes,  severed  his  connection  with  life.  Dante 
and  Goethe  grew  strong  and  godlike  in  the  academic  atti- 
tude. But  neither  severed  completely,  as  Landor  did,  the 
relations  of  boolvs  and  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  this  more  restricted  academic 
attitude  in  literature  is  not  without  its  own  peculiar  and 
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unique  charm.  The  phrase  "too  literary"  is  applied  to  an 
author  in  a  way  that  always  indicates  reproach.  Yet  if  we 
accept  this  academic  attitude  more  as  a  limitation  than  as  a 
defect,  if  we  accept  it  franklj^  and  take  academic  poetry  as 
a  genre  by  itself  somewhat  narrow  in  scope  but  not  really 
defective,  we  shall  find  it  not  unproductive  of  a  loveliness 
that  cannot  allure  in  any  of  the  larger  kinds  of  verse.  It 
is  very  delightful  and  far  from  unprofitable  to  live  for  a 
time  in  Landor's  No  Man's  Land,  to  throw  ourselves  sym- 
pathetically into  his  artificiality.  If  we  approach  Landor  in 
this  mood  we  shall  regard  Gehir  not  as  an  epic  of  real  gods 
and  real  giants,  of  impossible  deeds  made  real  to  us  by 
the  author's  universality,  virility,  and  knowledge  of  the 
larger  laws  of  life;  we  will  not  compare  it  with  Paradise 
Lost  or  Faust.  But  we  shall  regard  it  as  the  expression 
of  a  beautiful  and  intangible  dream,  inconsistent,  obscure, 
alluring.  We  shall  frankly  accept  it  as  vague  because  we 
shall  realize  that  a  poem  written  about  a  place  called  Africa, 
but  really  No  Man's  Land,  with  such  shadowy  giants  as 
Gebir,  such  intangible  characters  as  the  nymph  who  woos 
Tamar,  can  only  be  conjured  before  us  vaguely.  We  shall 
not  care  to  consider  Count  Julian  as  a  drama  any  longer. 
Rather  let  us  think  of  it  as  an  artificial  but  majestic  dram- 
atic ode  where,  in  the  sonorous  strophes,  a  series  of  stately 
tableaux  is  presented  to  our  sight  and  where  the  characters 
move  mysteriously  and  live  and  suffer  like  giants  but 
vaguely,  like  beings  having  human  qualities,  impressive  but 
shadowy  and  just  beyond  our  ken.  This  indeed  is  the  sort 
of  work  that  we  shoidd  expect  from  the  academic  writer. 
It  is  easy  to  point  out  the  artistic  unfitness  of  such  poems. 
But  it  is  worth  while  to  accept  these  limitations  without 
quarreling  and  to  see  if  they  are  not  a  source  of  aesthetic 
pleasure  when  we  have  ourselves  adopted,  for  a  moment,  the 
academic  attitude.  We  must  realize  at  the  outset  that  this 
is  work  of  a  lower  order  than  the  art  which  also  draws  from 
life  M'hether  real  or  heightened  legitimately  by  a  stimulating 
idealism,  but  when  the  limitation  is  once  accepted  we  may 
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find  this  artificial  writing  not  unworthy  of  the  high  func- 
tion and  duty  of  poetry.  If  we  are  to  array  ourselves  in 
the  splendid  vestures  that  art  lavishes  upon  us,  we  must 
use  every  possible  mode  of  expression  to  produce  every 
little  or  great  result.  To  enjoy  art  to  the  uttermost  degree 
we  must  accept,  besides  the  real  and  ideal,  the  artificial. 
To  those  who  know  Landor  only  through  his  handful  of 
popular  poems  and  the  best  Imaginary  Conversations,  it 
will  seem  unjust  to  regard  him  as  so  remote  from  life.  But 
the  larger  body  of  even  his  best  work  derives  its  charm  and 
its  limitations  from  the  academic  attitude. 

The  fact  that  Landor  was  an  intelligently  bookish  man 
writing  "literary"  poetry  will  become  even  more  apparent 
if  we  glance  at  his  relations  to  classicism.  He  did  not 
allow  his  ideals  to  grow  dim  in  the  allo,y  of  French  criti- 
cism as  Dryden  did.  His  whole  nature  revolted  at  the 
pseudo-classicism  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  love  of 
the  town.  He  would  never  have  maintained  that  didactic 
polished  couplets  were  closely  allied  even  to  the  Latin  tem- 
per, much  less  the  classical  spirit  at  large.  Landor  took 
his  classicism  from  Catullus  and  Pindar  and  Theocritus, 
It  is  well  to  note  here  again  that  it  is  misleading  to  dwell 
too  much  on  Landor 's  proud  isolation.  We  have  his  own 
confession  that  he  steeped  himself  in  Pindar  and  tried  to 
reproduce  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  master's  ideals  in 
writing — stern  compression,  majesty,  austerity.  Besides  his 
critical  essay  on  Catullus  and  other  explicit  utterances  we 
have  plenty  of  internal  evidence  that  he  was  much  influ- 
enced by  the  Latin  lyrist.  Remember  his  incomparable 
tribute  to  the  Latin  singer: 

Tell  me  not  what  too  well  I  know 
About  the  bard  of  Sirmio. 

Yes  in  Thalia's  son 
Such  stains  there  are — as  when  a  Grace 
Sprinkles  another's  laughing  face 

With  nectar,  and  runs  on. 
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Anyone  who  ever  read  Latin  with  even  a  glimpse  into 
its  secrets  knows  that  this  is  drenched  in  the  freshest  and 
most  evanescent  dew  of  the  wayward  Roman  poet.  The 
spirit  of  Catullus  is  visible  again  and  again  especially  in 
the  lyrics  known  as  The  Collection  of  1846,  in  the  Last  Fruit 
from  an  Old  Tree,  and  in  the  Dry  Sticks  Fagotted.  That 
these  groups  of  sliort  poems  show  indebtedness  to  Catullus  is 
a  fact  which  has  been  more  than  once  commented  on.  The 
influence  of  Theocritus  and  the  influence  of  that  wonderful 
lyric  hoard,  the  Greek  anthology,  on  the  tranquil  and  sens- 
uous Hellenics  is  equally  obvious.  Although  Landor  never 
attempted  to  reproduce  elaborately  the  Greek  drama  as  a 
form  in  English,  there  are  resemblances  to  the  Greek  form 
in  the  dramatic  poem  called  The  Shades  of  Agamemnon  and 
Iphigeneia,  first  printed  in  the  Pericles  and  Aspasia,  where 
stanzaic  choruses  of  Argives  and  of  Hours  are  introduced 
at  the  close  of  the  regular  dialogue  in  blank  verse.  In  the 
same  work  a  fragmentary  poem  on  Orestes,  closing  with  a 
lyrical  speech  by  the  Priestess  of  Apollo,  has  a  remoter 
resemblance.  Even  more  significant,  to  my  mind,  is  the 
resemblance  in  spirit  between  the  tragedies  of  Aeschylus 
and  Sophocles  and  the  regular  dramas  of  Landor,  notably 
Count  Julian.  Just  as  Aeschylus  tends  to  make  his  per- 
sonages god-men,  larger  and  profounder,  more  sublime  than 
living  man,  so  Landor,  with  less  success  in  creating  the 
allusion  of  reality,  makes  Count  Julian  and  Eoderigo  and 
Tarik  dim  Titans  instead  of  men.  Something  of  the  fatal- 
ism of  Sophocles  is  apparent  also  in  Count  Julian,  where 
the  hero  seems  to  suffer  by  the  adamantine  tyranny  of 
some  supernatural  force.  Indeed  Count  Julian  has  certain 
resemblances  to  Oedipus  in  particular.  In  the  Giovanna 
trilogy  there  is  often  an  evident  striving  after  the  bare  aus- 
terity of  Greek  drama.  It  is  therefore  not  at  all  safe  to 
think  of  Landor  as  an  independent  writer  here.  And  what 
is  more  significant,  we  can  see  the  academic  writer  very 
clearly  in  these  influences.  Landor  carries  his  classicism 
without   discrimination   into   his   work   and   produces    an 
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atmosphere  of  unreality.  And  he  fails  not  only  to  pro- 
duce objectively  but  he  fails  to  give  us  any  manifestation 
of  his  own  personality.  From  his  classical  study  he  de- 
rived a  false  belief  that  the  author  should  remain  aloof. 
This  is  not  real  objectivity.  Sophocles  and  Shakespeare 
do  not  intrude  themselves  because  they  are  living  within 
every  character  they  create,  Landor's  ideal, — to  remain  at 
a  great  distance  from  his  creations, — is  no  nearer  to  the 
objectivity  of  supreme  writers  than  is  the  disdainful 
and  pallid  calm  of  De  Maupassant.  This  is  not  classical 
objectivity.  Homer  and  Sophocles  are  not  visible  because 
they  are  at  the  very  hearts  of  their  characters.  They  do 
not  stand  at  a  distance  and  eye  them  as  pageants.  And 
Landor,  if  he  had  drawn  equally  from  life  and  books,  would 
not  have  misinterpreted  their  method. 

An  examination  of  Landor's  attitude  toward  nature, 
too,  will  help  us  to  a  more  complete  understanding  of  his 
academic  tendency.  Here,  to  be  sure,  Landor  is  not  alto- 
gether bookish.  He  would  not  have  written  a  Windsor 
Forest  in  praise  of  nature  in  his  study  with  his  back  to  the 
window.  He  would  not  have  sung  rapturously  of  the  sea 
with  Procter  if  he  had  shared  Procter's  dread  and  dislike 
of  the  sea.  He  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  take  his  nature  at 
first  hand.  But  if  we  contrast  this  part  of  his  work  with 
the  nature  poetry  of  his  great  contemporaries  his  hide- 
bound academic  attitude  is  thrown  into  distinct  relief. 
Byron,  for  instance,  was  interested  in  nature  as  a  grand 
panorama,  nature  in  fierce  anger,  nature  inspiring  awe, 
tempests,  the  sea,  the  magnificent  Alps.  We  do  not  expect 
to  find  much  attention  given  to  pebbles  or  violets  in  the 
broad  sweeping  outlines  that  Byron  dashes  impetuously 
on  his  huge  canvases.  "With  Shelley  it  is  the  intangible 
aspects  of  nature,  the  iridescent  rainbow,  the  delicate  and 
transient  mists,  the  dim,  fainter  and  changing  colors  of 
the  sky,  the  mysterious  breezes.  He  makes  the  lark  in- 
tense, intangible,  a  spirit  not  a  bird.  Keats  with  his  auda- 
cious and  spontaneous  outbursts  of  the  richest  music  and 
amassing  of  the  richest  details  is  interested  in  nature  merely 
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to  garner  in  a  hoard  of  exquisite  materials  for  his  sensuous 
pictures.  Wordsworth,  too,  is  interested  in  the  most  minute 
details,  but  only  for  the  sake  of  their  relation  to  the  larger 
laws  of  nature  and  their  spiritual  significance  for  man. 
Landor  differs  markedly  from  all  these  poets  in  this  par- 
ticular passion.  He  is  first  of  all,  unlike  Byron,  concerned 
only  with  the  minute  aspects  of  nature.  In  opposition  to 
Shelley,  he  is  devoted  to  palpable  things  and  has  a  pagan 
distrust  of  the  mystical  point  of  view.  He  cares  nothing 
for  the  larger  laws  and  secrets  of  nature  nor  for  her  great 
motherhood  over  man.  He  will  pause  over  one  detail  rather 
than  pile  up  profuse  and  unrestrained  richness  as  Keats 
does.  Landor 's  devotion  to  nature  is  most  apparent  in 
his  love  of  flowers.  He  is  interested  in  small  things  and 
is  interested  in  them  purely  for  their  own  sake.  He  pauses 
and  touches  a  lily,  is  thrilled  by  its  beauty  and  his  im- 
pression ends  there.  It  does  not  drive  his  thoughts  out 
into  the  great  universe ;  he  does  not  snatch  it  eagerly  to  add 
to  his  rich  garner  of  details.  He  limns  it  delicately,  ex- 
presses his  love  of  it,  and  the  affair  ends.  A  gracious 
passage  in  his  Fiesolan  Idyl  is  an  admirable  epitome  of  his 
point  of  view. 

And  'tis  and  ever  was  my  wish  and  way 
To  let  all  flowers  live  freely,  and  all  die 
(Whene'er  their  Genius  bids  their  souls  depart) 
Among  their  kindred  in  their  native  place. 
I  never  pluck  the  rose;  the  violet's  head 
Hath  shaken  with  my  breath  upon  its  bank 
And  not  reproached  me;  the  ever  sacred  cup 
Of  the  pure  lily  hath  between  my  hands 
Felt  safe,  unsoil'd  nor  lost  one  grain  of  gold. 

This  is  beautiful  and  unique.  It  promises  to  have  a  per- 
ennial charm.  It  is  Landor  at  one  of  his  very  best  and 
happiest  moments.  But  it  is  the  expression  of  a  limited 
mind  not  of  the  greatest.  There  is  the  same  gentle,  refined 
abstraction  from  the  larger  realities  of  life  that  is  a  part 
of  the  academic  attitude.     Here  we  have  it  in  its  most  at- 
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tractive  light.  Only  the  academic  poet  could  give  us  such 
delightful  little  appreciations  of  a  minute  aspect  of  nature 
as  an  end  in  itself.  English  poetry  would  certainly  suffer. 
a  loss  to  be  deprived  of  this  point  of  view.  But  such  an 
attitude  is  too  devoid  of  vigor;  it  lacks  sweep  and  per- 
spective; it  is  too  subtle  and  abstracted  to  arrest,  except 
at  rare  intervals,  popular  attention.  I  do  not  refer  to  an 
audience  of  Philistines.  But  of  the  many  who  read  Shake- 
speare, Milton,  Shelley,  and  Keats  with  pleasure  we  tind 
only  a  small  number  who  know  and  enjoy  Landor  except  in 
his  handful  of  popular  successes. 

With  poets  in  general  there  seem  to  be  two  forces  at 
work:  a  subjective  impulse  or  aspiration  shaping  and 
reshaping  itself  by  contact  with  another  force,  the  culti- 
vating external  influences.  In  Landor  the  inner  force  work- 
ing outward  seems  to  be  minimized  and  the  assiduous 
cultivation  and  amassing  of  external  influences  seems  to 
dominate.  Significant  it  is  to  note  his  excessive  love  for 
composition  in  Latin.  When  the  vernacular  languages  were 
emerging  with  the  Kenaissance,  the  problem  was  different. 
When  Petrarch  in  Italy  and  later  Bacon  in  England  com- 
posed in  Latin  they  were  but  subscribing  to  the  faith  of 
many  great  men  of  their  own  time  in  the  universality  of  the 
Latin  language.  But  who,  in  the  romantic  period  in  Eng- 
land, unless  it  were  the  solitary  Landor,  would  have  dreamed 
of  composing  epics  in  Latin  ?  To  write  a  certain  amount  of 
Latin  verse  is  neither  abnormal  nor  to  be  depreciated  in 
poets.  But  to  compose  in  Latin  verse  as  assiduously  as 
Landor  did  is  to  give  a  marked  revealment  of  the  academic 
temper.  Continually  bearing  in  mind,  then,  that  it  is  Lan- 
dor's  academic  attitude  which  is  at  once  responsible  for  his 
peculiar  isolated  position  in  English  poetry  and  for  his 
notorious  unpopularity,  let  us  see  if  this  academic  temper 
does  not  account  equally  well  for  his  limitations  and  his 
charm,  for  his  isolation  and  his  unpopularity,  for  his  lack 
of  unity,  his  frequent  weaknesses  in  the  more  sustained 
forms  of  poetr;^^  and  yet  for  that  rare,  elusive  bird-note 
that  touches  the  initiated  so  poignantly. 
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I  have  already  called  attention  to  the  vagueness  and 
unreality  of  Gehir.     Only  a  bookish  or  a  very  young  man 
would  have  supposed  such  a  theme  worthy  of  epical  treat- 
ment.   Only  an  academic  writer  would  have  taken  it  up  and 
made  it  even  more  puzzling  and  obscure  and  inconsistent. 
It  has  all  the  remoteness,  lack  of  unity,  lack  of  vital  in- 
terest that  we  should  expect  in  a  writer  from  a  planet 
of  very  erratic  supermen.     On  the  other  hand,  it  abounds 
in  spacious  and  memorial  visions.     And  we  almost  wel- 
come the  meagre  obscure  story  padded  out  with  discon- 
nected and  meaningless  episodes  because  it  enables  Landor 
to   pile   up   dazzling   lines   of   his   glorious   and   sonorous 
blank   verse.      On   the    one   hand   we    have    the    majestic 
strength  of  the  verse,  is  rich  music  and  splendid  imagery 
all  stamped  with  an  originality  which  is  a  telling  proof 
that    Landor    possessed    a    certain    proud    independence. 
The  influence  of  Milton  is  indeed  marked,  but  it  no  more 
impedes  originality  here  than  it  obscures  the  individual 
temper  of  Keats,  Tennyson,  and  other  poets  who  have  taken 
Milton's  blank  verse  as  their  pattern.     On  the  other  hand, 
along  with  this  proud  independence,  inconsistent  as  it  may 
seem,  is  a  bookish  dependence  that  is  Landor 's  ruin.    With 
his  undiscriminating  worship  of  classicism,  with  his  blind- 
ness to  real  life,  Landor  introduces  outworn  conventions 
of  the  epic,  the  journey  to  Hades,  the  episode,  matters  for 
pedants  from  Vida  to  Le  Bossu  to  talk  about,  but  entirely 
out  of  place  in  a  poem  of  the  nature  of  Gehir.    I  have  also 
pointed   out  before  the   classical  influences  that   asserted 
themselves  so  curiously  in  Count  Julian  making  it  at  once  so 
statuesque,  disconnected,  impressive,  austere,  unreal.     Yet 
it  is  well  to  note  again  that  with  a  recognition  of  Landor 's 
academic  temper  we  should  observe  the  unreality  only  to 
forget  it  and  accept  the  drama  rather  as  a  magnificent 
ode  in  dialogue.     So  in  reading  the  Siege  of  Ancona  (un- 
doubtedly with  Count  Julian  the  most  readable  of  Lander's 
longer  plays),  we  should  cast  aside  our  canons  of  technique 
and  form  and  read  it  as  a  sort  of  epic  in  dialogue.     We 
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have  a  perfect  right  to  do  this.  The  objections  to  closet 
drama  so  frequently  urged  to-day  are  not  altogether  con- 
vincing. If  a  writer  chooses  to  address  a  reading  audience 
in  the  form  of  a  drama  feeling  that  it  is  the  best  medium 
to  express  his  thought  there  is  no  real  reason  why  he 
should  not  do  so.  The  conventions  of  such  a  form  should 
not  offend  any  more  than  the  very  marked  conventions  that 
underlie  the  novel,  the  epic,  even  many  lyrics.  Landor,  it 
is  true,  cherished  a  desire  to  see  Count  Julian  acted.  But 
he  never  could  have  considered  very  deeply  the  problems 
of  stage  technique  incident  to  the  acting  drama;  he  was 
practically  creating  a  piece  of  literature  that  was  merely  to 
be  read.  And  unfortunately  we  must  press  our  eliminating 
process  even  further.  Landor  was  not  a  successful  writer 
of  closet  drama.  Yet  if  we  accept  the  academic  attitude 
ourselves  and  think  of  Count  Julian  as  a  dramatic  ode,  of 
The  Siege  of  Ancona  as  an  epic  in  dialogue,  there  is  much 
left  to  convince  us  that  even  this  bookish  literature  has 
splendid  and  enduring  qualities. 

With  Landor 's  other  longer  dramas  we  cannot  adopt 
even  this  mode  of  defense.  In  the  Italian  triology  that 
includes  Andrea  of  Hungary,  Giovanna  of  Naples,  and  Fra 
Rupert  we  have  even  more  obscure  treatment  of  plot,  broken 
and  disconnected  scenes,  lack  of  unity,  vagueness  of  charac- 
terization, greater  deficiency  in  motivation.  Unfortunately 
we  have  not  stirring  poetry,  panoramic  scenes,  or  impressive 
sculpturesque  characters  by  way  of  compensation.  In  a 
very  few  scenes  Landor  comes  nearer  to  getting  at  life 
and  making  legitimate  drama  than  in  Count  Julian  and  The 
Siege  of  Ancona.  Such  scenes,  however,  are  imbedded  in 
a  mass  of  dull  sometimes  trivial  reading.  The  few  scenes 
referred  to,  in  which  Landor  makes  some  of  his  rare  changes 
from  the  literature  of  dream  to  the  literature  of  life  whether 
real,  romantic,  or  ideal  are  so  exceptional  and  full  of 
interest  that  it  is  worth  while  to  make  a  few  extracts.  In 
Andrea  of  Hungary  the  last  scenes  depict  the  festivities  in 
honor  of  Andrea  and  his  young  wife  Giovanna. 


1 
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Maria:* 

The  soldiers  there  do  well  to  guard  the  balcony 

And  close  the  folding  doors  against  intrusion. 

[Cry  is  heard.] 
riammetta:* 

Ha!  some  inquisitive  young  chamber-lady 

Who  watched  Luigi  enter,  pays  for  it. 

Those  frolicsome  young  princes  are  demanding 

A  fine  for  trespass. 
Giovanna: 

Nay,  they  are  too  rude, 

Permitting  any  rudeness.     Struggles!  sobs! 

Andrea  never  caused  them. 
Maria:  Shame,  Taranto! 

Giovanna: 

Stifling  of  screams!     Those  nearer  are  alarmed; 

Those  farther  off  are  running  for  the  staircase; 

And  many  come  this  way!     What  can  they  mean! 

See,  they  look  angry  as  they  run,  and  dash 

Their  hands  against  their  foreheads! 

Where's  a  page? 

[Very  alarmed.] 
[A  page   stands  masked  in  the   doorway;   crowds  of  unmasked 

behind  him.] 
Maria:     A  page!  a  page! 
Page  (to  himself):  I  am  one  and  discovered! 

[Advances.] 

Giovanna: 

Eun  and  see  what  those  young  courtiers  round  the  princes 
Are  doing  in  the  balcony.     Below;  not  there. 

Page: 

I  might  mistake  the  Prince  Andrea, 
Not  having  ever  seen  him. 

Maria:  Who  then  are  you? 

Page: 

The  Prince  Luigi 's  page,  whom  I  awaited, 
To  say  his  groom  and  horse  are  near  at  hand. 

Maria:     He  goes  then? 

Page:  Ere  it  dawn. 

Giovanna: 

O!  hasten!  hasten 

Below,  and  instantly  run  back  again. 
Reporting  me  what  you  can  discover  there. 


Comi)anions  of  Queen  Giovanna. 
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Page  (returns) : 

Lady!  the  lamps  about  the  balcony 

Are  all  extinguisht. 
Giovanna: 

Is  the  mind  so  high? 

What  didst  thou  hear,  what  didst  thou  note,  besides? 
Page  (hesitating): 

Against  the  gentlest,  the  most  virtuous  queen, 

Opprobrious  speech,  threats,  imprecations. 
Giovanna:  Pass  it. 

Page:     Upon  the  stairs;  none  from  the  gardens. 
Giovanna:     What  sawest  thou  there? 
Page:  Over  the  balcony 

Downward  some  burden  swang. 
Giovanna: 

Some  festive  wreath 

Perhaps. 
Page:  Too  heavy,  almost  motionless. 

Maria:     Several  damask  draperies  thrown  across. 
Page: 

Maybe.     The  wind  just  stirr'd  the  bottom  of  them. 

I  had  no  time  to  look.    I  saw  my  prince 

Fighting. 
Maria:     O  heaven!  was  ever  night  like  this! 
Page: 

For  gallant  sword!  it  left  two  proofs  behind. 

The  third  man,  seeing  me  (poor  help  for  arm 

So  valiant)  fled. 
Maria:  O!  we  are  safe,  then,  all. 

[Very  joyous.] 
Page: 

No  cap  lost  they,  nor  did  the  one  who  fled: 

Whose  in  the  world  of  Naples  can  be  this? 
[He  takes  from  under  his  richly  embroidered  cloak  the  cap  of 

Andrea.     Giovanna  clasps  it   to   her  face,  and  falls  with  a 

stifled  scream.] 
[Another  page  brings  in  Andrea's  ermine  cloak.] 

This  cloak  fell  near  me  from  the  balusters. 
Maria:     His  own!     Ha!  this  dark  speck  is  not  the  ermine's. 
Fillippa. 

See!  she  revives!     Hide  it  away!     0  guests 

Of  our  unhappy  festival  retire. 
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Rarely  do  we  find  the  passion,  the  rapidity,  the  human 
outcry  that  is  displayed  in  depicting  the  death  of  Queen 
Giovanna  in  Fra  Rupert. 

Stephen:  Worst  of  it  all 

Is  the  queen's  death. 
Maximin:  The  queen's? 

Stephen :  They  stifled  her 

With  her  own  pillow. 
Maximin:  Who  says  that? 

Stephen :  The  man 

Runs  wild  who  did  it,  through  the  streets,  and  howls  it, 

Then  imitates  her  voice  and  softly  sobs, 
'Lay  me  in  Santa  Chiara. " 


<  (- 


But  this  is  not  Landor's  characteristic  work.  We  must 
turn  from  these  extracts  to  the  plays  as  a  whole  to  find 
the  academic  poet.  Few  of  his  dramatic  attempts  throw 
more  light  on  Landor's  peculiar  individuality  in  his  writ- 
ings than  the  scenes  called  Antony  and  Octavius.  To  this 
work  Landor  prefixed  a  delightful  prefatory  note  that  is 
almost  a  confessio  fidei,  a  definition  of  his  attitude  towards 
all  literature  and  life. 

"Few  have  obtained  the  privilege  of  entering  Shake- 
speare's garden,  and  of  seeing  him  take  turn  after  turn, 
quite  alone,  now  nimbly,  now  gravely,  on  his  broad  and 
lofty  terrace. 

"Let  us  never  venture  where  he  is  walking,  whether  in 
deep  meditation  or  in  buoyant  spirits.  Enough  is  it  for 
us  to  ramble  and  loiter  in  the  narrower  paths  below  and 
to  look  up  at  the  various  images  which,  in  the  prodigality 
of  his  wealth,  he  has  placed  in  every  quarter. 

"Before  you,  reader,  are  some  scattered  leaves  gathered 
from  under  them ;  caref uller  hands  may  arrange  and  com- 
press them  in  a  book  of  their  own,  and  thus  for  a  while 
preserve  them,  if  rude  children  do  not  finger  them  first 
and  tamper  with  their  fragility." 

This  is  precisely  what  we  might  expect  from  a  well 
read,  sensitive  amateur  and  the  ensuing  scenes  justify  him. 
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They  are  charming,  full  of  learning,  unreal.  They  are 
strongly  indicative  of  the  study  and  the  library.  They  con- 
jure up  frail  exquisite  scenes  full  of  beauty  but  without 
life.  Very  similar  is  his  treatment  of  the  story  of  Beatrice 
Cenci.  A  comparison  of  Landor's  scenes  with  Shelley's 
play  brings  into  interesting  contrast  the  academic  poet  and 
the  idealistic  poet.  Shelley,  though  perhaps  more  realistic 
here  than  in  any  of  his  other  poems,  abandons  himself  to 
his  passionate  sympathy  and  gives  us  a  distinctly  idealistic 
portraiture  which  yet  is  thoroughly  convincing.  In  his  first 
scenes  Landor  characteristically  chooses  to  depict  Beatrice 
as  a  girl  without  a  remote  foreshadowing  of  womanhood. 
The  picture  is  very  charming,  but  it  is  never  quite  real 
and  Beatrice,  the  intense  woman  of  the  last  two  scenes, 
follows  with  bewildering  suddenness  and,  even  allowing 
for  the  fact  that  the  terrible  tragedy  of  her  life  was  suffi- 
cient to  create  a  complete  awakening,  is  quite  incompre- 
hensible. This  is  because  Landor  gives  us  no  scenes  where 
the  tragedy  impends,  where  after  her  fearful  wrong  she 
is  deciding  to  avenge  herself,  but  because  he  leaps  from  the 
scenes  of  girlhood  to  the  scene  with  the  Pope  after  she  has 
suffered,  plotted,  achieved,  and  been  apprehended.  The 
mood  of  the  reader  is  not  unlike  that  of  one  who  stands 
before  Guido's  famous  picture  and  is  told  that  this  girl 
was  a  Nemesis.  Such  disconnected  scenes  are  so  chronic  in 
Landor's  dramatic  poems  that  it  is  not  unjust  to  tax  him 
with  deficiencies.  Even  if  the  work  of  Shelley  and  the 
work  of  Shakespeare  made  him  shun  direct  rivalry  he  is 
indulging  the  method  that  he  employed  in  Count  Julian 
and  in  the  Trilogy,  where  he  had  no  rivals.  It  is  the 
troubled  isolation,  a  little  weary,  of  the  academic  poet. 
Note  here  that  his  shorter  dramatic  dialogues  in  verse  are 
much  more  successful  and  human  than  his  longer  poems. 
Ippolito  di  Este,  Walter  Tyrrel  and  William  Rufus,  The 
Parents  of  Luther,  and  other  short  pieces  escape  much  more 
often  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  study  partly  because 
Landor  has  less  opportunity  to  fail  in  unity. 
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It  is  partly  by  reason  of  their  brevity  that  most  of  the 
Hellenics,  too,  are  nearer  life  than  the  longer  poems.  The 
characters  of  these  beautiful  poems  live  in  old  Hellas  re- 
created with  magical  skill.  Exquisitely  human  touches 
abound.  Even  in  the  Hellenics,  to  be  sure,  we  must  grant 
that  we  are  still  in  the  land  of  dreams  and  that  the  beau- 
tiful maidens  and  nymphs  and  demigods  have  not  the  pas- 
sionate reality  that  the  Greek  poets  of  the  great  literary 
periods  gave  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  in  the 
freshness,  the  sanity,  the  exquisite  restraint  of  these  poems 
a  temper  far  different  from  that  of  the  decadent  poets 
of  Greece  who  tried  to  recreate  the  golden  ages.  The  dif- 
ference between  Landor  and  Bion,  Moschus,  Musaeus,  and 
other  Alexandrian  poets  is  the  difference  between  Landor 's 
treatment  of  the  Europa  legend  in  his  Hellenics  and  the 
employment  of  the  same  theme  by  Moschus  in  his  Second 
Idyll.  With  Landor  the  delicacy,  the  lightness  of  touch, 
the  restraint  is  matchless.  The  poem  of  Moschus  is  almost 
rococo  in  its  morbid  abandon  to  florid  detail.  He  pauses 
to  devote  line  after  line  to  a  rich  description  of  the  basket 
that  Europa  carries.  His  love  of  sensuous  and  beautiful 
details  is  carried  to  an  almost  deliberate  excess,  a  laborious 
piling  up  of  minute  detail.  The  torrid  rhetoric  of  the 
poem  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  exquisite  restraint,  con- 
ciseness, and  well  managed  parsimony  of  utterance  in 
Landor.  In  general  Landor  is  certainly  as  much  removed 
from  the  decadents  of  all  ages,  with  their  morbid  attraction 
for  stylistic  excess,  as  he  stands  aloof  from  realistic  and 
idealistic  poets  of  a  high  order. 

It  remains  to  consider  those  short  lyrics  and  occasional 
poems  which,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  best  Hel- 
lenics, The  Hamadryad,  Aeon  and  Bhodope,  Peleus  and 
Thetis,  for  instance,  have  contributed  more  than  anything 
else  to  the  meagre  popular  admiration  and  love  that  is 
accorded  to  Landor.  The  large  collection,  known  in  more 
or  less  complete  editions  as  the  Collection  of  1846,  contains 
most  of  the  well  known  pieces.     The  Fiesolan  Idyll  and  a 
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score  of  others  well  known  to  all  lovers  of  poetry  are  a 
small  part  of  the  delightful  lyrics  and  idylls  that  abound. 
Looking  about  with  bewildered  delight  for  a  representative 
poem  of  this  dazzling  group  an  admirer  may  well  fix  upon 
a  famous  lyric  so  perfectly  and  exquisitely  Landorian  that 
we  should  quote  it  happily  scores  of  times  without  excuse. 

Twenty  years  hence  my  eyes  may  grow, 

If  not  quite  dim,  yet  rather  so; 
Yet  yours  from  others  they  shall  know, 
Twenty  years  hence. 

Twenty  years  hence,  though  it  may  hap 
That  I  be  call'd  to  take  a  nap 
In  a  cool  cell  where  thunder-clap 
Was  never  heard. 

There  breathe  but  o'er  my  arch  of  grass 
A  not  too  sadly  sigh'd  'Alas!' 
And  I  shall  catch,  ere  you  can  pass. 
That  winged  word. 

The  Last  Fruit  from  an  Old  Tree  and  Dry  Sticks  Fagotted 
are  collections  of  a  similar  nature  and  contain  many  of 
his  most  exquisite  cameos.  These  three  collections  comprise 
all  the  verse  in  which  Landor  spoke  in  his  own  person. 
His  academic  annihilation  of  self,  however,  is  almost  always 
apparent  in  the  shy  whimsical  restraint  of  even  these  poems. 
They  sing  constantly  of  lanthe  and  all  the  loves  of  his 
youth.  But  lanthe  and  her  companions  are  still  unreal. 
Though  these  girl-lovers  of  the  strange  poet  allure  us  we 
cannot  see  them;  they  are  the  frail  exquisite  creations  of 
the  delicately  reserved,  bookish  man.  Such  a  lyric  as  Rose 
Aylmer  is  exceptional  and  stands  entirely  outside  that  re- 
mote scholar's  temper  which  is  still  apparent  even  in  these 
poems  where  one  would  expect  much  self-revealment.  In 
general  it  is  only  when  Landor  speaks  of  his  old  age  and 
approaching  death  that  one  sees  in  the  calm  gravity  and 
nobility  the  bare  flash  of  Landor 's  indomitable  ego.  Then, 
in  a  neighbor  lyric  the  elusive  poet  may  pass  to  doggerel, 
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laughable,  occasionally  delightful,  often  dull.  And  in  these 
collections  there  is  also  much  familiar  verse  which  has 
contributed,  along  with  such  songs  as  those  of  Herrick  and 
Prior,  to  influence  the  most  skillful  Victorian  masters  of 
Vers  de  Societe,  such  men  as  Austin  Dobson,  Locker  Lamp- 
son,  Andrew  Lang.  It  havS  the  delicate  gallantry,  the  clever 
turns,  and  yet  avoids  the  insipidity  that  threatens  it. 

Such  a  varied  achievement,  however  academic,  indicates 
a  scope  so  expansive  that  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  Landor 
as  anything  less  than  a  great  poet.  And  the  finer  spirited 
lover  of  Landor  is  not  quite  ready  to  wish  away  that 
academic  attitude  which  causes  his  unpopularity,  his  isola- 
tion, his  peculiar  and  persistent  faults,  his  singular  and 
immortal  charm.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  vital  point  in 
appreciating  Landor.  We  understand  that  he  is  below  the 
greatest  poets  in  England,  but  we  recognize  that  in  his 
remoteness  and  unrealitj^,  in  precisely  this  majestic  dis- 
regard of  life,  there  is  a  unique  loveliness  and  one  that 
should  find  its  way  into  song.  Landor  strayed  far  into 
those  magical  gardens  that  dream  delightedly  of  their  own 
splendor  and  the  labyrinthine  halls  and  sequestered  courts 
that  await  all  literary  men.  For  all  literary  men,  in  spite 
of  the  myths  of  Burns  and  Shakespeare,  are  readers.  If 
Landor  could  have  shared  with  the  greatest  their  half- 
conscious  independence  instead  of  his  own  troubled  and 
false  isolation;  if,  in  other  words,  he  could  have  shared 
their  love  and  understanding  of  life  to  interpret  the  beau- 
tiful, treacherous  wisdom  of  books  his  achievement  would 

have  been  supreme But  let  us  recall  at  the  last  that 

even  Landor  at  intervals  wanders  forth  from  the  spell  of 
tapestries  in  his  gorgeous  and  bizarre  Palace  of  Art  and 
looks  at  life  with  a  glance  mild  but  singularly  penetrating 
and  smiles. 

From  you,  lanthe,  little  troubles  pass 

Like  little  ripples  down  a  sunny  river; 
Your  pleasures  spring  like  daisies  in  the  grass, 

Cut  down,  and  up  again  as  blithe  as  ever. 


m 

i 
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UNIVERSITY  RECORD 


Victor  H.  Henderson 


A  SEVENTH  MORE  STUDENTS 

With  a  seventh  more  students  enrolled  than  on  the  correspond- 
ing day  in  1911,  the  University  year  1912-13  began  on  August  16. 
But  with  14%  per  cent  more  students  to  teach,  the  increase  in 
income  is  only  about  three  per  cent.  Were  the  University  still 
receiving  the  "three  cent  tax,"  the  former  tax  of  three-tenths  of 
a  mill  on  each  dollar  of  assessed  valuation,  this  year 's  income 
from  the  "State  University  Fund"  would  be  $90,000  larger  than 
last  year's.  The  increase  provided  by  the  existing  law  is  only 
$53,236.93,  an  increase  which  in  no  degree  corresponds  with  the 
increase  of  the  State  in  wealth  and  population,  and  which  is  only 
a  fifth  as  great  an  increase,  proportionately,  in  the  income  of  the 
University  as  the  increase  in  teaching  work  the  University  is  called 
upon  to  do. 

Now  the  largest  in  number  of  students  of  all  the  State  Univer- 
sities, the  University  of  California  is  exceeded  in  total  numbers 
only  by  Columbia,  which  has  the  vast  population  of  New  York  as 
its  neighborhood  constituency.  By  September  23,  1912,  the  regis- 
tration at  Berkeley,  graduate  and  undergraduate,  had  reached  a 
total  of  4263  (of  these,  3747  were  undergraduates)  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Departments,  for  instruction  in  Medicine,  Law,  Pharmacy, 
Dentistry,  and  Art,  and  in  the  Los  Angeles  Medical  Department, 
524;  and  at  the  Lick  Observatory,  4;  a  total  of  4791.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  not  less  than  10  per  cent  more  will  be  registered  before 
May,  1913,  which  would  make  a  total  for  the  year  of  5270.  Adding 
the  2275  students  of  the  Summer  Session  of  1912,  but  deducting 
403  for  the  students  who  were  registered  both  in  the  Summer  Ses- 
sion and  in  a  fall  or  spring  session,  a  prospective  total  for  the  year 
is  arrived  at  of  7142.  This  includes  no  non-collegiate  students.  It 
omits  the  University  Farm  School  three-year  course,  the  Wilmerding 
Trades  School,  the  University  Extension  students  and  the  Short 
Course  students  in  Agriculture,  etc. 

The  intrants  numbered  1239,  an  increase  of  12  per  cent  over 
1061,  the  figure  for  a  corresponding  date  in   1911.     The  intrants 
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up  to  a  corresponding  date  in  1908  numbered  only  825.  As  com- 
pared with  1911,  there  is  an  increase  of  27  per  cent  in  the  number 
of  intrants  coming  from  other  states.  Of  the  1239  intrants,  980 
are  from  California,  223  from  other  states,  and  21  from  other  coun- 
tries. Of  the  intrants,  57.13  per  cent  are  men  and  42.87  per  cent 
women.  Besides  these  1239  intrants  as  undergraduates,  355  persons 
were  newly  admitted  as  graduate  students  at  Berkeley. 

The  greatest  increase  in  registration  is  in  the  College  of  Natural 
Sciences — from  212  to  287.  There  is  a  large  relative  increase  in 
the  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  of  Social  Sciences.  All  the  colleges 
show  an  increase  save  three:  the  College  of  Mechanics  remains 
stationary,  and  the  Colleges  of  Mining  and  Civil  Engineering  show 
a  small  decrease. 

That  a  period  of  rapid  growth  is  at  hand  in  the  University's  pro- 
vision for  professional  training  in  Medicine  and  Law  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  this  year  53  beginners  in  the  professional 
course  in  Medicine  (which  may  not  be  entered  upon  until  the 
student  has  arrived  at  Junior  standing)  as  compared  with  30  last 
year,  and  that  there  are  67  beginners  (all  seniors  or  graduate 
students)  in  the  professional  course  in  Law  at  Berkeley,  as  com- 
pared with  51  last  year. 

The  announcement  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment, with  Dr.  Herbert  Moflfitt  as  its  Dean,  is  doubtless  a 
cause  for  the  striking  increase  in  the  number  of  medical  students. 


EXPANSION  IN  AGKICULTURE 
Director  Hunt's  Appointment 

A  vigorous  policy  of  development  and  expansion  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  been  resolved  upon  by  the  Regents,  with 
the  definitely  expressed  wish  to  make  it  positively  the  best  agricul- 
tural school  in  the  country. 

To  lead  this  agricultural  movement,  the  Regents  in  August  ap- 
pointed Thomas  Forsyth  Hunt,  eminent  as  investigator,  as  teacher, 
and  as  a  national  leader  in  agricultural  education,  to  become  Pro- 
fessor of  Agriculture,  Director  of  the  United  States  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Pro- 
fessor Hunt  was  called  from  the  State  College  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  was  director.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  was  long  engaged  there  in  teaching  and  in  agricultural 
research,  served  as  Dean  of  the  agricultural  department  of  the  Ohio 
State  University,  and  when  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey  became  Director 
at  Cornell  University,  was  selected  by  him  as  his  leading  professor 
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and  chief  aide  in  executive  management.  At  Cornell  his  scientific 
interests  were  primarily  in  agronom3\ 

Professor  Hunt's  theory  of  action  is  that  the  University  of 
California  is  not  an  institution  at  Berkeley,  but  a  university  in  all 
California  carrying  on  its  work  throughout  the  whole  State,  in- 
vestigating, helping,  and  teaching  wherever  there  is  need  and 
response.  He  is  attracted  by  the  immense  variety  and  importance 
of  the  agricultural  problems  and  the  agricultural  interests  of  Cali- 
fornia. He  has  assumed,  with  enthusiasm  and  far-seeing  intelli- 
gence, his  directorship  for  the  varied  activities  of  the  teaching 
departments,  the  extension  work,  through  farmers'  institutes,  etc., 
the  University  Farm  School  and  the  short  courses  there  for  farmers, 
the  investigations  in  plant  pathology  throughout  the  State,  the 
labors  for  the  improvement  of  methods  in  citrus  culture,  viticulture, 
the  growing  of  cereal  crops,  animal  industry,  etc.  A  number  of 
new  chairs  are  to  be  established,  and  filled  with  leaders  in  various 
special  fields. 

No  department  of  the  University  is  growing  faster  proportion- 
ately in  number  of  students  than  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
no  other  has  so  direct  and  important  a  relation  to  the  life  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  whole  State.  The  growth  in  the  demand  for 
agricultural  instruction  is  witnessed  by  the  fact  that  the  freshman 
class  in  the  four-year  course  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  is  now 
larger  by  forty  than  the  entering  class  of  the  previous  year.  There 
are  now  382  students  in  this  full  four-year  course  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  and  some  700  others  at  Berkeley  taking  more  or 
less  instruction  from  that  department. 

The  year  opened  at  the  University  Farm  School,  at  the  Univer- 
sity Farm  at  Davis,  with  155  students  in  attendance  upon  the 
three-year  course,  and  with  75  enrolled  for  the  short  courses  for 
farmers  in  general  agriculture,  as  compared  with  99  and  39  re- 
spectively for  the  previous  year.  For  the  short  course  in  stock- 
judging  the  enrollment  was   62. 

But  the  enrollment  at  Berkeley  and  at  the  University  Farm  is 
only  a  part  of  the  story.  No  less  than  155,677  people  were  reached 
directly  by  the  extension  work  in  Agriculture  carried  on  by  the 
University  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  or  27  per  cent 
more  than  the  previous  year.  Under  the  direction  of  Professor 
W.  T.  Clarke,  the  University  held  107  Farmers'  Institutes,  with 
272  sessions,  and  a  total  attendance  of  37,003,  or  an  average  attend- 
ance per  session  of  136,  as  compared  with  118  for  the  previous 
year.  The  agricultural  demonstration  train,  made  possible  by  the 
cooperation  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  in  supplying  the 
special  train  and  transportation  and  maintenance  for  the  Univer- 
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sity  lecturers  and  demonstrators  on  the  train,  was  visited  by  102,624 
persons.  It  traveled  6847  miles,  made  237  stops,  and  kept  21  demon- 
strators busy.  Through  the  University  Farm  "Farmers'  Picnics," 
and  "Farmers'  Week,"  8700  people  were  met.  Through  meet- 
ings with  teachers  and  pupils  and  talks  before  the  high  schools 
and  the  agricultural  divisions  of  other  schools,  7350  persons  were 
reached.  A  new  experiment  was  the  carrying  on  of  a  six-day 
movable  school  of  agriculture  at  El  Centre  in  the  Imperial  Valley, 
where  24  persons  received  intensive  instruction  for  a  week. 

For  a  proper  development  of  the  agricultural  investigations  and 
the  state-wide  agricultural  teaching  of  the  University,  the  Legis- 
lature, at  its  approaching  session,  beginning  in  January,  1915,  will 
be  appealed  to  for  increased  financial  support.  It  will  be  asked 
that  the  item  of  $100,000  per  annum  in  the  General  Appropriation 
bill  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  University,  be  increased 
to  $200,000  per  annum.  Approximately  $330,000  per  annum  will 
be  sought,  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  various  under- 
takings for  solving  the  farmers'  problems,  spreading  agricultural 
knowledge,  and  improving  agricultural  practice,  which  the  Univer- 
sity has  been  called  upon  by  the  State  to  perform.  These  labors, 
scientific,  economic,  and  social,  rather  than  educational,  include  the 
agricultural  investigations  provided  for  by  the  State  for  some 
years  past  for  study  of  problems  special  to  Southern  California, 
the  work  being  done  from  such  centers  as  the  Citrus  Experiment 
Station  at  Eiverside,  the  Whittier  Plant  Pathological  Laboratory, 
the  Santa  Monica  Forestry  Experiment  Station,  and  the  Imperial 
Valley  Experiment  Station  near  Meloland.  They  include,  also, 
investigations  for  the  development  of  improved  seed  for  the  cereal 
crops,  for  the  solving  of  viticultural  difficulties,  for  studying  plant 
diseases  in  Northern  California.  Included,  also,  are  the  preparation 
and  distribution  of  a  serum  to  prevent  hog  cholera;  the  investiga- 
tion and  control  of  insecticides  and  fungicides;  the  printing  of 
agricultural  bulletins,  and  the  holding  of  farmers'  institutes  through- 
out the  State,  to  bring  into  actual  and  widespread  use  improved 
methods  and  the  latest  results  of  agricultural  science. 

The  University  Farm  School  at  Davis  has  nad  such  rapid  growth 
that  largely  increased  equipment  and  support  is  necessary  there. 
Among  the  present  needs  are  an  additional  dormitory  for  the  Farm 
School  students,  another  dormitory  for  Short  Course  students  and 
University  students,  a  new  wing  for  the  dining-room  building,  a  new 
classroom,  office,  and  library  building,  and  extensions  of  the  carpentry 
and  forge  shops  and  of  the  buildings  for  poultry  and  livestock. 

At  Riverside,  where  it  is  planned  to  develop  a  great  department 
for  the  investigation  of  the  problems  of  tropical  agriculture,  it  is 
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desired  by  the  Regents  to  purchase  additional  land  and  to  erect  a 
fireproof  laboratory  building,  a  director's  residence,  and  the  neces- 
sary barns,  water  plant,  out-buildings,  etc.,  at  a  cost  of  $125,000. 

Other  appropriations  sought  for  the  University  will  be  $400,000 
for  a  class-room  building  of  permanent  and  fireproof  construction, 
to  replace  North  Hall,  for  forty  years  past  the  chief  center  of  the 
teaching  work  of  the  University,  but  now  thoroughly  worn  out; 
$10,000  per  annum  for  a  department  of  University  Extension,  for 
making  the  teaching  of  the  University  more  available  for  men  and 
women  throughout  the  State;  $31,000  per  annum  for  the  restoration 
of  the  general  income  of  the  University;  $50,000  for  replacement  of 
the  Dormitory  at  the  Lick  Observatory  on  Mount  Hamilton;  $25,000 
for  building  operations  and  extension  of  equipment  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Medical  Department,  and  for  its  maintenance  $10,000  per 
annum;  and  $16,800  for  development  and  maintenance  of  the 
Scripps  Institution  for  Biological  Research,  at  La  Jolla,  near 
San  Diego. 

More  than  half  of  the  total  of  the  appropriations  mentioned 
above  is  for  agriculture,  and  much  of  this  for  work  economic 
rather  than  educational  in  character,  since  such  work  is  constantly 
being  asked  of  the  University  by  the  Legislature,  at  the  instance 
of  the  agricultural  community.  The  public  demand  for  agricultural 
experimentation,  agricultural  guidance,  and  agricultural  teaching 
is  increasing  apace.  Agriculture,  however,  is  necessarily  the  most 
expensive  form  of  modern  educational  and  scientific  work.  Yet  in 
no  way  can  the  State  expend  money  with  such  certainty  of  large 
return  in  the  way  of  actual  material  enrichment  for  the  community, 
and  in  the  improvement  of  living  conditions  for  the  community 
as  a  whole. 


PURE  FOOD  WORK 

Dr.  M.  B.  Jaffa,  Professor  of  Nutrition  and  Director  of  the 
State  Food  and  Drugs  Laboratory,  represented  the  University  at 
the  convention  of  the  Association  of  National  and  State  Food  and 
Dairy  Departments  in  Seattle  in  July. 

Since  the  Pure  Food  Laboratory  was  established  at  the  Uni- 
versity, 8500  samples  of  foods  and  drugs  have  been  examined,  1850 
citations  have  been  issued  requiring  dealers  to  cease  adulterating 
or  using  labels  which  deceive,  and  in  not  a  single  case  have  the 
laboratory's  findings  of  fact  been  disproved.  In  the  last  completed 
year  the  laboratory  proved  adulteration  in  189  different  foods  and 
28  drugs,  misbranding  in  228  foods  and  319  drugs,  and  both  offences 
in  37  foods,  or  a  total  of  801  cases. 
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PEIZES  FOE  LIVESTOCK 

Forty-six  ribbons  were  won  by  the  forty-one  head  of  livestock 
exhibited  by  the  University  at  the  State  Fair  at  Sacramento.  This 
is  the  first  time  that  the  University  Farm  animals  have  been  entered 
in  competition  at  the  State  Fair.  A  gratifying  feature  of  this 
successful  result  is  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  prize-winning 
animals  were  bred  and  raised  at  the  University  Farm. 


SCIENTIFIC  PUBLICATIONS 

The  activity  of  the  University  in  scientific  publication  is  wit- 
nessed by  the  fact  that  during  the  year  1911-12  the  University 
of  California  Press  published  190  scientific  papers,  making  a  total 
of  some  6000  pages,  with  about  300  plates.  The  University  of 
California  Publications  are  now  exchanged  with  1125  different 
academies  of  science,  learned  societies,  libraries,  universities,  state 
and  national  scientific  bureaus,  scientific  journals,  etc.,  throughout 
the  world.  Over  2500  titles  are  received  currently  in  exchange. 
Among  the  publications  of  the  University  are  series  in  American 
Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  in  Egyptian  Archaeology,  and  in 
Graeeo-Eoman  Archaeology,  in  Botany,  Classical  Philology,  Eco- 
nomics, Education,  Engineering,  Entomology,  Geology,  History, 
Mathematics,  Modern  Philology,  Pathology,  Philosophy,  Physiology, 
Psychology,  Semitic  Philology,  and  Zoology.  Besides  these  series 
the  University  issues  also  the  publications  of  the  Lick  Observatory, 
the  University  Chronicle,  the  administrative  bulletins,  the  exten- 
sive publications  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  etc. 


GIFTS  TO  THE  UNIVEESITY 

Miss  Annie  M.  Alexander's  gift  during  the  six  months  ending 
June  30,  1912,  for  the  support  of  the  California  Museum  of  Verte- 
brate Zoology  was  $6256.04;  that  is  to  say,  her  provision  was  two- 
fold as  liberal  as  her  original  guarantee  for  the  support  of  the 
work. 

Eegent  P.  E.  Bowles,  '82,  has  given,  as  decoration  for  the 
President's  House,  two  lions  in  Carrara  marble,  replicas  of  those 
executed  by  Canova  for  the  tomb  of  Clement  XIII  in  the  Vatican. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Cebrian  has  added  to  the  notable  collection  of  Spanish 
works  which   he  recently  presented  to   the  University   a   valuable 
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collection  of  515  other  volumes.  Besides  the  Spanish  books,  the 
collection  includes  a  number  of  others  in  various  languages,  dealing 
with  architectural  subjects.  Among  the  Spanish  works  are  a  num- 
ber of  volumes  in  the  field  of  history  and  linguistics,  some  import- 
ant books  on  architecture,  painting,  and  music,  and  some  valuable 
works  of  celebrated  Spanish  composers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  Among  the  old  books  are  a  score  of  volumes  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  with  fine  engravings,  five 
interesting  books  of  the  sixteenth  century;  and  two  incunabula  with 
illustrations.  There  is  a  curious  Almanac  of  1505  with  the  predic- 
tions of  the  eclipses  for  thirty  years.  There  are  two  works  of  the 
seventh  century,  at  the  time  of  the  Gothic  kingdom  in  Spain;  also 
a  fine  copy  of  the  first  Dutch  Bible,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Dutch 
printing  and  book-craft  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  a  remark- 
able binding  with  pressed  and  engraved  silver  clasps  and  other  or- 
naments. In  the  collection  also  is  a  fine  Italian  manuscript  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  a  Breviarium  Eomanum  of  over  four  hun- 
dred leaves,  written  in  three  colors  on  very  fine  vellum. 

The  Class  of  1912  has  presented  to  the  University  $1900,  to  be 
held  by  the  Eegents  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  Eegents  to  be  at  liberty  to  include  this  money  in  the 
Endowment  Pool,  or  to  invest  it  otherwise,  as  they  may  see  fit. 

2.  The  income  of  the  endowment  to  be  paid  semi-annually  to  the 
permanent  secretary  of  the  class,  this  income  to  be  used  by  the 
class  for  the  purposes  of  its  permanent  organization. 

3.  The  class  to  have  the  privilege  of  withdrawing  this  fund 
upon  written  notice  given  six  months  in  advance. 

4.  If  at  the  time  of  such  withdrawal  the  fund  be  invested  in 
definitely  specified  securities,  then  the  Eegents  to  have  the  option 
of  turning  over  to  the  officers  of  the  class  either  the  securities  or 
the  amount  of  the  fund  in  cash. 

5.  The  fund  to  be  subject  for  withdrawal  only  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  memorial  in  some  way  approved  both  by  the  class 
and  by  the  Eegents. 

The  heirs  of  Michael  Cudahy  have  given  $10,000,  and  four 
other  donors  $1000  each,  as  an  endowment  for  Newman  Hall.  The 
building  was  erected  through  the  generosity  of  Archbishop  Eior- 
dan,  who  devoted  to  this  purpose  the  larger  portion  of  the  Jubilee 
Fund  given  to  him  by  members  of  churches  in  his  arch-diocese  on 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  consecration  as  a  priest.  The  New- 
man Club,  an  organization  of  the  Catholic  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity, uses  the  building,  which  is  administered  in  a  spirit  of  the 
kindliest  hospitality  to  all  members  of  the  University. 
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The  Faculty  of  the  Dental  Department  have  offered  a  gift  of 
$400  as  a  contribution  toward  the  salary  of  the  Professor  of 
Prosthetic  Technics  for  the  year  1912-13. 

Mrs.  Maria  S.  Drake  of  Los  Angeles  has  presented  to  the  De- 
partment of  Palaeontology  six  boxes  of  shells,  which  Professor 
Merriam  finds  an  important  addition  to  the  University's  collection 
of  California  shells,  and  useful  in  comparative  work  in  Palaeon- 
tology. 

The  Gaelic  League  of  California  has  presented  $150  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Celtic  books  for  the  University  Library. 

Eegent  Phoebe  A.  Hearst  has  offered  a  contribution  of  $1000 
per  annum  for  the  salary  of  the  Supervising  Architect,  and  has 
renewed  her  provision  for  the  Phoebe  Hearst  Scholarships  for 
women. 

The  Marine  Biological  Association  of  San  Diego  has  arranged 
for  the  conveyance  to  the  Regents  of  all  its  property,  including 
a  deed  for  170  acres  at  La  Jolla,  the  buildings  thereon,  the  ship 
"Alexander  Agassiz,"  etc. 

Besides  her  provision  for  $10,000  per  annum  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  work  of  the  Scripps  Institution  for  Biological 
Research  of  the  University  of  California,  Miss  Ellen  B.  Scripps  is 
providing  an  additional  gift  of  $2500  a  month  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  pier  1500  feet  in  length,  the  cost  of  which  is  estimated 
at  $20,000;  the  construction  of  a  retaining  wall  on  the  beach  for 
the  protection  of  the  laboratory,  for  the  installation  of  a  sewer, 
water,  pumping  plant,  and  for  additions  to  the  library.  Work  on 
various  improvements  for  the  Institution  is  in  active  progress. 

H.  I.  Randall,  '87,  has  given  $20,  and  Henry  B.  Taylor,  '87, 
$20,  toward  the  book  fund  of  the  Class  of  1887,  the  income  to  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  University  Library.  The 
class  fund  now  amounts  to  $440. 

The  most  remarkable  deposit  of  fossils  in  America  has  been 
opened  to  exploration  by  the  University  by  the  generosity  of 
Madam  Ida  Hancock-Ross,  of  Los  Angeles,  owner  of  the  Raucho 
La  Brea.  Professor  J.  C.  Merriam,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Palaeontology,  has  formed  an  expedition  to  Los  Angeles  for  fur- 
ther excavations.  The  diggers  have  found  that  in  these  old  tar- 
pools  beasts  and  birds  have  become  mired  through  countless  ages, 
and  that  the  resulting  deposit  of  perfectly  preserved  skeletons  is 
extraordinarily  rich  in  amount  and  in  variety  of  representation  of 
the  whole  life  of  a  particular  faunal  zone.  Among  the  fossils  found 
are  the  bones  of  bears,  foxes,  sloths,  saber-toothed  tigers,  camels, 
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and  lions,  and  of  a  wide  variety  of  birds.  The  latter  specimens 
are  of  special  value  and  interest,  because,  since  the  bones  of  birds 
are  light  and  fragile,  bird  fossils  are  exceedingly  rare. 

Levi  Strauss  and  Company  have  renewed  for  this  year  their 
customary  provision  of  $3500  per  annum  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Levi  Strauss  Scholarships  for  young  men  and  young  women, 
which  constitute  a  memorial  to  Levi  Strauss,  the  former  Treasurer 
of  the  University. 

The  State  of  Victoria  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  has  pro- 
vided two  scholarships  in  Irrigation  Engineering.  There  were 
thirty-four  Australian  applicants  for  these  scholarships  for  1912-13. 


MUNICIPAL  AND  PUBLIC   RESEARCH 

The  establishment  of  a  bureau  of  municipal  and  public  research 
at  the  University  is  under  consideration.  Committees  in  regard  to 
the  matter  have  been  appointed  by  President  Wheeler  from  the 
faculty,  by  Mayor  J.  Stitt  Wilson  from  among  the  citizens  of 
Berkeley,  and  by  President  David  P.  Barrows  from  among  the 
members  of  the  Berkeley  City  Club. 

The  League  of  California  Municipalities  held  its  annual  con- 
vention at  the  University  from  September  23  to  28,  with  a  large 
representation  of  mayors,  city  attorneys,  city  engineers,  superin- 
tendents of  streets,  health  officers,  city  clerks,  city  auditors,  city 
assessors,  etc.,  from  a  great  number  of  California  cities  and  towns. 
At  a  University  Meeting  held  in  honor  of  the  delegates.  Dean 
Barrows  set  forth  the  desire  of  the  University  to  hold  as  a  chief 
purpose  the  training  of  its  students  for  performance  of  their  duties 
as  citizens,  and  adequate  training  of  men  for  special  service  to 
the  community.  In  an  address  before  the  convention,  Professor 
Thomas  H.  Reed  discussed  the  provision  now  made  by  the  Univer- 
sity for  the  training  of  municipal  experts  in  various  fields.  A 
convention  of  public  officers  of  health  was  held  at  the  University 
during  the  same  days. 

The  Welfare  Exhibit,  illustrating  road  building,  methods  and 
materials,  municipal  machinery,  pure  foods,  health  protection,  etc., 
held  in  a  great  tent,  put  up  in  front  of  the  Hearst  Memorial  Mining 
Building,  and  in  the  courts  and  galleries  of  the  Mining  Building: 
itself,  during  the  convention  of  the  California  League  of  Munici- 
palities, proved  exceedingly  successful.  It  was  attended  by  over 
90,000  people,  a  far  larger  attendance  than  for  any  preceding 
welfare  exhibit  conducted  in  connection  with  annual  meetings  of 
the  League. 
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BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 

Mr.  John  McLaren,  Superintendent  of  Golden  Gate  Park  in 
San  Francisco,  has  been  conducting  studies  on  the  campus  for  the 
development  of  a  landscape  gardening  i)lan  for  the  University. 
The  Eegents  have  made  provision  for  propagating  houses  and  for 
the  employment  of  a  gardener  to  propagate  plants,  shrubs,  and 
trees  for  planting. 

A  contract  for  the  building  and  furnishing  of  an  addition  to 
the  Architectural  Building,  containing  an  exhibition  gallery  and 
additional  drafting  rooms,  offices,  etc.,  has  been  awarded  to  B.  J. 
Duffy  at  $9025. 

A  special  grant  of  $7000  has  been  made  by  the  Regents  for 
additional  equipment  for  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 

For  the  provision  of  additional  apparatus  for  the  Medical 
Department  a  special  appropriation  of  $6000  has  been  made  by  the 
Regents,  and  $2000  has  been  appropriated  for  alterations  in  the 
University  Hospital. 

For  a  temporary  roadway  and  bridge  connecting  California  Hall 
with  the  new  granite  Agriculture  Hall,  $3500  has  been  appro- 
priated. The  roadway  is  to  be  on  substantially  the  grade  and 
lines  of  the  permanent  roadway. 

Experimental  work  has  been  planned  in  the  way  of  oiling  cer- 
tain stretches  of  path  and  road  on  the  University  campus,  in  order 
to  work  out  an  improved  system  of  future  road  improvement. 

That  the  building  of  a  great  permanent  auditorium  on  the  cam- 
pus is  a  vital  need  of  the  University  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  growth  of  student  numbers  has  compelled  the  exclusion 
of  the  general  public  from  the  University  Meetings,  held  at  eleven 
every  second  Friday  morning.  To  hear  the  distinguished  speakers 
of  these  occasions,  to  listen  to  President  Wheeler's  illuminating 
comments  on  University  affairs,  and  to  share  in  the  contagious 
enthusiasm  of  the  students,  is  an  opportunity  which  the  Univer- 
sity's neighbors  and  friends  will  be  loth  to  forego,  but  it  is  in- 
evitable until  an  adequate  auditorium  be  given  to  the  University. 

The  Greek  Theatre  cannot  be  used  for  the  bi-weekly  Univer- 
sity Meetings  because  of  its  distance  from  the  center  of  student 
life.  For  many  purposes  of  the  University,  even  the  Greek  Theatre 
has  now  been  outgrown.  The  evening  athletic  rallies  of  the  year 
and  various  other  recent  events  have  shown  that  its  seating  cap- 
acity is  far  less  than  the  demand. 
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The  lack  of  water  compelled  the  closing  of  the  Swimming  Pool 
iu  Strawberry  Canon  in  August.  The  rainfall  of  the  previous 
season  had  been  only  half  of  the  normal  amount,  and  so  Straw- 
berry Creek  ran  dry.  It  is  hoped  later  on  to  provide  a  pumping 
system,  by  which  the  pool  may  in  case  of  need  be  supplied  from 
the  supply  of  the  Peoples  Water  Company. 

The  episode  illustrates  the  great  need  of  the  construction,  at 
the  recently  acquired  reservoir  site  in  Strawberry  Caiion,  of  a 
permanent  University  reservoir.  Plans  have  been  prepared  by 
Charles  Gilman  Hyde,  Professor  of  Sanitary  Engineering,  for  a 
reservoir  with  a  capacity  of  70,000,000  gallons.  This  would  pro- 
vide amply  for  the  needs  of  the  University  for  many  years  to 
come  for  water  for  irrigation,  fire  protection,  and  domestic  uses. 
The  construction  of  the  water  system  must,  however,  await  the 
provision  of  the  necessary  funds — approximately  $130,000. 


MILITARY  DEPARTMENT  COMMENDED 

High  commendation  was  given  to  the  Military  Department  of 
the  University  of  California  in  the  official  report  of  Captain  B.  T. 
Simmons  of  the  U.  S.  Army  General  Staff,  as  a  result  of  inspection 
of  the  University  Cadets  on  April  29,  1912. 

"I  inspected  1037  cadets,"  says  the  report  of  Captain  Sim- 
mons, "organized  as  a  regiment  of  three  battalions  of  five  com- 
panies each,  and  a  band.  They  are  a  fine  body  of  young  men 
and  appear  much  interested  in  their  military  work.  A  regimental 
parade  was  excellent,  company  drills  in  close  ana  extended  order 
and  regimental  drill  were  very  good.  It  is  unfortunate  that  at 
an  institution  of  such  high  standing  and  where  the  military  de- 
partment is  appreciated  by  the  faculty  and  students  that  the  avail- 
able drill  grounds  are  too  small  for  the  military  organization. 
Seven  hundred  and  fifty  cadets  have  had  gallery  practice  and  700 
have  had  range  practice.  Major  Lewis'  tour  of  duty  at  the  insti- 
tution has  proved  successful  in  the  highest  degree." 


PRESIDENT  WHEELER  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

President  Wheeler  represented  the  University  of  California  in 
the  expedition  made  by  the  "Flying  Legion"  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  British  Columbia,  the  journey  being  undertaken  to  arouse 
interest  in  British  Columbia  in  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition  in 
San  Francisco  in  1915,  and  to  promote  international  comity  and 
good  will. 
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HOSPITAL  TEACHING  IN  LOS  ANGELES 

The  new  fireproof  hospital  unit  for  the  Los  Angeles  Medical 
Department  is  nearing  completion.  The  Department  has  an  already 
vast  activity  in  the  way  of  dispensary  clinics  in  the  Selwyn  Emmett 
Graves  Dispensary  Building,  resorted  to  by  more  than  25,000  people 
in  a  year.  Instruction  at  the  bedside,  in  a  hospital  completely  con- 
trolled by  the  Department  itself,  can  now  be  added.  As  before, 
abundant  clinical  material  is  available  also  in  the  county  hospital. 


THE  DEATH  OF  EALPH  FEISSELLE 

The  University  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the  death  on  September 
16  of  Ealph  Frisselle,  General  Manager  of  the  Kearney  Vineyard. 
Coming  to  California  from  Syracuse,  New  York,  where  he  had  had 
a  varied  business  experience,  Mr.  Frisselle  was  manager  of  various 
California  ranches,  himself  engaged  in  the  raising  of  citrus  fruits 
at  Eiverside,  and  some  ten  years  ago  went  to  Kearney  Park 
as  manager  for  Mr.  M.  Theo.  Kearney,  who  placed  the  utmost 
confidence  in  his  skill,  integrity,  and  ability.  Upon  the  death  of 
Mr.  Kearney,  when  the  5400  acres  of  his  great  estate  near  Fresno, 
highly  developed  and  planted  to  raisin  vineyards,  alfalfa,  oranges, 
figs,  field  crops,  etc.,  were  found  to  have  been  bequeathed  to  the 
University,  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company,  as  executors  of  the  will, 
and  later  the  Eegents,  as  the  inheritors  of  the  property,  continued 
Mr.  Frisselle  in  charge  as  general  manager.  He  managed  with  ad- 
mirable wisdom  and  success  the  great  interests  confided  to  him. 
His  death  is  mourned  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends. 

Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Frisselle,  his  son,  S.  P.  Frisselle,  a 
graduate  of  Stanford,  and  through  association  with  his  father 
already  familiar  with  the  affairs  of  the  Kearney  Vineyard,  was 
appointed  by  the  Eegents  acting  manager. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Director  of  the  United  States 
Exjjeriment  Station,  Thomas  Forsyth  Hunt,  appointed  August  13, 
to  serve  from  October  1,  1912. 

Three  new  appointments  to  deanships  were  made  by  the 
Eegents  on  August  13:   Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Pro- 
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fessor  Thomas  Forsyth  Hunt;  Dean  of  the  College  of  Chemistry, 
Professor  Gilbert  N.  Lewis;  Dean  of  the  Lower  Division,  Professor 
Oliver  Miles  Washburn. 

The  staff  of  the  Scripps  Institution  for  Biological  Kesearch,  at 
La  Jolla,  was  organized  by  vote  of  the  Eegents  on  August  13 
as  follows: 

In  full  residence  at  the  Scripps  Institution:  William  E.  Eitter 
(Professor  of  Zoology  in  the  University  of  California),  Scientific 
Director;  E.  L.  Michael,  Zoologist  and  Administrative  Assistant; 
George  F.  McEwen,  Hydrographer;    George  A.   Haines,   Secretary. 

At  the  Scripps  Institution  for  limited  periods  only:  Charles  A. 
Kofoid  (Professor  of  Zoology  in  the  University  of  California), 
Zoologist  and  Assistant  Director;  Calvin  O.  Esterly  (Professor  of 
Biology  in  Occidental  College),  Zoologist;  W.  C.  Crandall  (Profes- 
sor of  Biology  in  the  State  Normal  School  of  San  Diego),  Master 
of  the  "Alexander  Agassiz";  Myrtle  E.  Johnson  (Teacher  of 
Biology,  Pasadena  High  School),  Zoologist;  H.  C.  Burbridge  (As- 
sistant in  Physics,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University),  Chemist; 
J.  Frank  Daniel  (Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology,  University  of 
California),  Special  Investigator  on  Elasmobranch  Fishes;  A.  L. 
Barrows  (Assistant  in  Zoology,  University  of  California),  Eesearch 
Assistant  to  Professor  Kofoid;  C.  Stock  (student.  University  of 
California),  Eesearch  Assistant  to  Professor  Daniel. 

Associate  Professor  of  Domestic  Art,  Miss  Mary  Lois  Kissell. 
This  is  the  first  provision  that  has  been  made  by  the  University 
for  such  instruction.  Miss  Kissell  gives  this  year  courses  on 
"Household  Design  in  Modern  Homes,"  on  "Textiles,"  and  on 
"Household  Design  of  Primitive  Peoples."  She  is  a  graduate  of 
the  School  of  Household  Arts  of  Columbia  University,  has  made 
extensive  study  of  lace,  tapestries,  and  embroideries  in  the  leading 
European  collections,  and  for  the  past  five  years  has  been  Curator 
of  Textiles  for  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New 
York.  She  was  the  first  woman  explorer  sent  among  the  Indians 
by  the  American  Museum,  studying  aboriginal  weaving  and  bas- 
ketry, and  the  manners  and  customs  of  Indian  homes  in  Arizona. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  History,  William  Alfred  Morris, 
A.B.,  Stanford,  '01;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  '07,  recently  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  English  History  in  the  University  of  Washington. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry,  J.  E.  Dougherty, 
B.S.A.,  Cornell,  '10,  recently  Instructor  in  Poultry  Husbandry  in 
Purdue  University. 

Lecturer  in  Dietetics,  Dr.  Adele  S.  Jaffa. 


I 
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Acting  Secretary  of  the  Los  Angeles  Medical  Department,  H. 
Bert  Ellis,  M.D.,  to  serve  during  the  absence  abroad  of  Dr.  George 
H.  Kress. 

Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  San  Francisco  Institute  of  Art, 
Louis  Philippe  Howe,  M.D. 

Infirmary  Physician,  Albert  Manson  Meads,  M.D. 

Medical  Examiner,  Clarence  W.  Page,  from  August  1  to  De- 
cember 31,  1912;  Medical  Examiner,  Newell  B.  Burns,  from 
January  1,  1913. 

Instructors:  Edgar  W.  Alexander,  M.D.,  Ophthalmology;  Harry 
S.  Baird,  Dairy  Husbandry;  William  Ford  Blake,  M.D.,  Ophthal- 
mology; "Walter  Scott  Franklin,  M.D.,  Ophthalmology;  C.  E.  George, 
Animal  Industries;  F.  L.  Griffin,  Agricultural  Education;  Dr.  Henry 
Morrow,  recently  Professor  of  Prosthetic  Technics  (in  the  Dental 
Department)  in  the  University  of  Iowa,  Prosthetic  Technics;  Carl 
S.  G.  Nagel,  M.D.,  Ophthalmology. 

Secretary  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculties,  J.  S.  Bolin. 

Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  the  Medical  Department,  Mrs.  Gwen- 
dolan  Newell. 

Assistant  Instructor  in  Drawing  (in  the  San  Francisco  Insti- 
tute of  Art),  Helena  Allen. 

Assistants:  Ewald  Anderson,  Chemistry;  W.  L.  Argo,  Chemistry; 
P.  W.  Christman,  Chemistry;  Miss  Grace  F.  Griffiths,  '12,  Bac- 
teriology; Reinhold  Jungerman,  B.S.,  '11,  Physics;  William  N. 
Lacey,  Chemistry;  Robert  J.  McKay,  Physics;  R.  L.  Sebastian, 
Chemistry;   A.  R.  Whitman,  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Chemistry,  G.  E.  K.  Branch. 

Native  Sons  Resident  Fellow  in  Pacific  Coast  History,  John 
Joseph  Hill. 


PROMOTIONS 

C.  B.  Lipman,  to  be  Associate  Professor  of  Soils. 
J.  I.  Thompson,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  In- 
dustries. 


CHANGES   IN   TITLE 

Edward  James  Wickson,  to  be  Professor  of  Horticulture,  from 
October  1,  1912. 

L.  J.  Paetow,  from  Assistant  Professor  of  English  History  to 
Assistant  Professor  of  Medieval  History. 


f 
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EESIGNATIONS 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medieval  History,  Dr.  J.  N.  Bowman, 
from  July  1.  Professor  Bowman  goes  to  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington. 

Instructors:  Carl  S.  Nagel,  M.D.,  Ophthalmology,  from  July  1, 
1912;  Cyril  A.  Stebbins,  Agricultural  Education,  from  July  1,  1912. 
Mr.  Stebbins  goes  to  the  faculty  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Chico. 

Assistants:  E.  S.  Alderman,  Chemistry;  E.  C.  D'Erlach,  Fer- 
tilizer Control;  E.  C.  Schmidt,  Physics,  from  July  1,  1912;  C.  A. 
Smith,  Physics,  from  July  1,  1912;  P.  W.  Thompson,  Mineralogy  and 
Geology,  from  July  1,  1912. 

Native  Sons  Eesident  Fellow  in  Pacific  Coast  History,  M.  von 
Mourik  Broekman. 

Teaching  Fellow  in   Chemistry,   G.   B.   Moody. 
Clerk  to  Appointment  Secretary,  Miss  Vera  M.  Percival. 
Senior  Assistant  in  the  University  Library,  Miss  E.  K.  Walker. 
Assistant  to  Dean  of  the  Medical  Department,  Mrs.   Mary  M. 
Wismer,  to  date  from  September  30,  1912. 


LECTUEES,  ETC.,  AT  THE  UNIVEESITY 

June  24. — University  Meeting,  to  welcome  the  Summer  Session 
students;  Speakers:  Dean  C.  H.  Eieber;  Stockton  Axson,  Professor 
of  English  Literature  at  Princeton;  William  Gilbert  Anderson, 
Director  of  the  Gymnasium  at  Yale  University;  and  Claude  Hal- 
stead  Van  Tyne,  Professor  of  American  History  in  the  University 
of  Michigan. 

June  26. — Joseph  Jastrow,  Professor  of  Psychology  in  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  "Character  and  Temperament." 

June  28. — President  William  Trufant  Foster,  of  Eeed  College, 
Portland,  "The  Professional  Spirit." 

July  1. — Hector  Alliot,  S.  C.  D.,  Officer  of  the  French  Academy 
and  Curator  of  the  Southwest  Museum,  "Prehistoric  Life  on  Santa 
Catalina  Island,  an  Ancient  Center  of  Aboriginal  Culture."  This 
lecture  was  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  San  Francisco  Society 
of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America, 

July  1. — Professor  Joseph  Jastrow,  "The  Emotions  and  Con- 
duct. ' ' 
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July  3. — Baroness  Bertha  von  Suttner  (recipient  of  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  and  author  of  "Lay  Down  Your  Arms,"  etc.),  "The 
Universal  Peace  Movement." 

July  5. — Professor  Joseph  Jastrow,  "The  Appraisal  of  Human 
Qualities. ' ' 

July  5.— Rev.  Albert  W.  Palmer,  '01,  Pastor  of  Plymouth  Con- 
gregational Church,  Oakland,  "Play  and  the  Higher  Life." 

July  5. — Colonel  Harris  Weinstock,  Governor  Johnson 's  Com- 
missioner to  San  Diego,  "Free  Speech  and  the  I.  W.  W. " 

July  8. — Professor  R.  T.  Crawford,  "European  Observatories" 
(under  the  auspices  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific). 

July  8. — Maria  Sanford,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  "Greek  Art." 

July  9. — Stephen  W.  Gilman,  Professor  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration, University  of  Wisconsin,  ' '  The  Business  Administration  of 
State  and  National  Government. ' ' 

July  10.— Mr.  Harley  P.  Chandler,  "The  Falls  and  Flowers  of 
the  Yosemite. ' ' 

July  10. — Professor  Maria  Sanford,  "Florence,  and  Florentine 
Artists." 

July  11. — Display  of  moving  pictures  on  public  health  subjects. 

July  12. — Professor  Maria  Sanford,  "Venice  and  Venetian 
Artists. ' ' 

July  13. — Professor  Stuart  Daggett  and  Mr.  Haven  Edwards 
of  the  Oakland  High  School,  "High  School  Economics"  (at  a 
meeting  of  the  Historical  Division  of  the  California  Teachers ' 
Association). 

July  19. — Richard  Burton,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  "Robert  Louis  Stevenson." 

July  22. — Professor  Richard  Burton,  "Charles  Dickens." 

July  24. — Professor  Herbert  E.  Bolton,  "The  Spanish  Mission 
System  in  the  Southwest. ' ' 

July  24. — Professor  Reinhard  Thorn,  Prussian  Exchange  Lec- 
turer at  Columbia  University,  "Bismarck." 

July  24. — Colonel  Harris  Weinstock,  "The  Panama  Canal:  Its 
Influence  on  Industry  and  Commercial  Conditions  of  the  Pacific 
Coast." 

July  26. — Professor  Herbert  E.  Bolton,  "The  Spanish  Mission 
System  in  the  Southwest. ' ' 
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July  26. — Clark  W.  Hetherington,  Director  of  the  Joseph  Fels 
Endowment  in  Play  and  Educational  Athletics,  and  Mr.  L.  H. 
Weir,  Pacific  Coast  Secretary  of  tne  Playground  Association  of 
America,  addresses  before  the  first  annual  conference  of  the  Phys- 
ical Education  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

July  27. — Maurice  A.  Bigelow,  Professor  of  Biology  in  Columbia 
University,  and  W.  G.  Anderson,  Director  of  the  Gymnasium  in 
Yale  University,  and  Professor  C.  E.  Eugh  and  Dr.  R.  G.  Boone 
of  the  University  of  California,  addresses  before  the  conference 
of  the  Physical  Education  Association. 

July  31. — Dr.  Alva  Walker  Stamper,  " Hindu- Arabic  Numerals." 

July  31. — L.  H.  Weir,  Pacific  Coast  Secretary  of  the  Playground 

Association  of  America,  "Development  of  Playgrounds  and  Public 

Recreation  on  the  Pacific  Coast." 

August  2. — Professor  Herbert  E.  Bolton,  ' '  The  Spanish  Mission 
System. ' ' 

August  2. — Mr.  L.  H.  Weir,  "Evening  Recreation  Centers." 

August  19. — University  Meeting,  to  welcome  new  and  return- 
ing students.     Speaker,  President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler. 

August  31. — University  Meeting.  Speakers:  John  R.  Freeman, 
Consulting  Engineer  for  San  Francisco  in  the  matter  of  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  water  project,  and  Ira  W.  Howerth,  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion and  Director  of  University  Extension  in  the  University  of 
California. 

September  12. — Professor  Clark  W.  Hetherington,  "The  Train- 
ing of  Playground  and  Recreation  Workers." 

September  13. — Dr.  Wilbur  A.  Sawyer,  Director  of  the  State 
Hygienic  Laboratory,  "State  Mechanism  for  Control  of  Disease." 

September  17. — James  E.  Rogers,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association,  ' '  The  Need  of  Adequate 
Playgrounds. ' ' 

September  19. — Dr.  Richard  G.  Boone,  "Play:  a  Fundamental 
Factor  in  Modern  Education." 

September  29. — O.  A.  Prager,  Consulting  Landscape  Architect  of 
the  City  of  Oakland,  "Laying  Out  School  Grounds." 


SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 

Lectures  were  given,  at  the  instance  of  the  Department  of 
Political  Science,  in  cooperation  with  the  League  of  the  Rei^ublic, 
on  the  general  subject,  "Social  Problems  of  the  State,"  as  follows: 
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August  27. — Christopher  G.  Eeuss,  Chief  Probation  Officer  of 
Oakland,  "Adult  Probation." 

September  10. — Dr.  Eichard  C.  Cabot,  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  "Socialism  and  Medicine." 

Thomas  H.  Eeed,  Associate  Professor  of  Government,  gave  two 
evening  lectures  each  week  throughout  the  Summer  Session  on  cur- 
rent problems  confronting  the  citizens  of  California.  These  lec- 
tures, which  were  open  to  the  general  public,  were  largely  at- 
tended. 


EAEL  LECTUEES 

September  10,  12,  13,  17,  19,  and  20.— Dr.  Arthur  C.  McGiffert, 
Professor  of  Church  History  in  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New 
York,  lectured  on  the  following  subjects: 

Nature  and  the  Supernatural. 
The  Immanence  of  God. 
Modern  Ethical  Theism. 
Salvation  and  the  Christian  Life. 
The  Person  and  the  Work  of  Christ. 
Eeligious  Authority. 

These  lectures  were  given  in  Berkeley  under  the  E.  T.  Earl 
Foundation,  supported  by  an  endowment  of  $50,000  given  to  the 
Pacific  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Congregational  Church  by 
Mr.  Edwin  T.  Earl  of  Los  Angeles,  and  were  open  to  the  University 
community. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Lectures  on  public  health  (given  during  the  Summer  Session) : 

June  25. — Dr.  T.  C.  McCleave,  President  of  the  California  As- 
sociation of  Medical  Milk  Commissions,  "Milk  in  Eelation  to 
Public  Health." 

June  27. — Dr.  Creighton  Wellman,  Professor  of  Tropical  Medi- 
cine, Hygiene,  and  Preventive  Medicine  in  Tulane  University, 
"The  Spread  of  Diseases  by  Insects." 

July  2. — Dr.  H.  P.  Graham,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery  in 
Stanford  University,  "The  Effects  of  Neglect  on  the  Ears,  Nose, 
and  Throat  in  School  Children." 
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July  16.— Dr.  E.  G.  Broderick,  Health  Officer  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, ' '  Tuberculosis. ' ' 

July  18. — Professor  J.  N.  Force,  "The  Great  Epidemic  Diseases: 
their  History  and  Control." 

July  23. — Captain  John  E.  Barber,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A., 
"Sanitary  Experiences  at  a  Prison  Stockade  in  the  Tropics." 

July  25. — Dr.  G.  F.  Eeinhardt,  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Uni- 
versity Physician,  "Student  Health." 

July  30. — Professor  Frederick  P.  Gay,  "Principles  of  Immunity 
that  have  been  Successfully  Applied  in  Preventing  and  Curing 
Diseases. ' ' 

August  1. — Professor  M.  E.  Jaffa,  Director  of  the  California 
State  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Laboratory  at  the  University,  "The 
Consumer  and  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Law." 


SOME  SUMMEE  SESSION  EVENTS 

During  the  last  half  of  the  Summer  Session  evening  lectures 
on  "The  Appreciation  of  Music,"  open  to  the  general  public,  were 
given  in  the  Harmon  Gymnasium  by  T.  W.  Surette,  Staff  Lecturer 
in  Music  at  Oxford. 

July  4. — A  model  Fourth  was  given  on  the  University  Cinder 
Track  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education. 

July  20.— "The  Toad:  A  Drama  of  Ancient  Egypt,"  written 
by  Berthe  Newberry  for  production  in  the  Forest  Theatre  at  Car- 
mel,  and  reproduced  by  the  original  cast. 

July  31. — Concert  by  the  Chorus  of  the  Music  Department,  con- 
ducted by  Frederick  Elmer  Chapman. 

August  1. — Exhibition  of  work  done  in  the  manual  training 
courses  of  the  Summer  Session. 

August  1. — Demonstration  in  swimming,  diving,  and  water 
games,  given  by  the  Summer  School  class  in  aquatic  sports  v.t  tha 
Swimming  Pool  in  Strawberry  Canon. 

A  series  of  excursions  to  points  of  intei'est  about  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  were  conducted  for  the  Summer  Session  students.  Among 
the  places  visited  were  Grizzly  Peak  and  Wildcat  Canon,  Mare 
Island  and  the  Naval  Training  Station  on  Yerba  Buena  Island,  Mt. 
Tamalpais  and  Muir  Woods,  the  crest  of  the  Berkeley  hills,  from 
Grizzly  Peak  to  Eedwood  Peak,  Lagoon  Beach,  and  the  Lick 
Observatory  on  Mount  Hamilton. 
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Another  special  expedition  was  organized  to  visit  the  University 
Museum  of  Anthropology  at  the  Affiliated  College  Buildings  on 
Parnassus  avenue,  San  Francisco. 

Parties  of  Summer  Session  students  were  taken,  also,  to  visit 
college  settlements  and  various  other  instrumentalities  for  social 
betterment  in  San  Francisco. 


THE   HALF   HOUR   OF   MUSIC 

(In  the  Greek  Theatre  on  Sunday  afternoons). 

June  30. — Miss  Esther  Houk,  contralto,  and  Mr.  Warren  T>. 
Allen,  pianist. 

July  4. — Mrs.  Fay  Wright  Harrison,  pianist,  and  Miss  Fern 
Lenore  Frye,  singer. 

July  7. — Mrs.  Grace  Hartzell  Britton,  soprano,  and  Mr.  Albert 
B.  Herrman,  bass-baritone,  and  Miss  Martha  Washington  Dukes  and 
Mrs.  William  Aydelotte,  accompanists. 

July  14. — Miss  M.  Marguerite  Hughes,  soprano;  Miss  Aldanita 
Wolfskin,  contralto;  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Pearson,  basso;  Miss  Harriet 
Pasmore  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Pasmore,  accompanists. 

July  21. — Mr.  Robert  D.  McLure,  baritone,  and  Miss  Stella 
Howell,  pianist. 

July  28. — Miss  Carrie  Gobel-Weston,  violinist,  and  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Hull,  baritone;  accompanists,  Miss  Marion  Provost  and 
Mrs.    Eva    Hummer    Hull. 

August  25. — Miss  Edith  Gowans,  Mrs.  R.  Roy  Cowles,  Mr. 
Raymond  Garthwaite,  Mr.  James  Hamilton  Todd,  Mr.  Thomas 
T.   Rieger,   Mrs.   Edwin   Garthwaite,   and   Miss   Mildred  Porter. 

September  1. — The  Fifth  Regiment  Band  (Captain  George 
W.   Hollister,   Bandmaster). 

September  8. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georg  Kriiger,  pianists. 


UNDERGRADUATE   MATTERS 

Improvement  in  scholarship  in  both  the  fraternities  and  clubs 
is  shown  by  the  records  for  the  half  year  from  January  to  May, 
1912,  compiled  by  Professor  Oliver  Miles  Washburn,  Dean  of  the 
Lower  Division.  The  clubs  have  increased  their  average  grade 
from  2.48  for  the  previous  half  year  to  2.338,  and  the  fraternities 
from  2.64  to  2.447.     The  highest  average  made  by  any  fraternity 
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or  club  was  1.97,  as  compared  with  2.19  for  the  preceding  half 
year,  while  the  lowest  average  on  the  present  report  is  2.92,  as 
against   2.99   for  the  preceding. 

Delegates  from  all  the  fraternities  and  house  clubs  have  been 
called  together  by  Professor  Washburn  to  counsel  with  him  in 
regard  to  the  problems  of  student  life.  At  the  meetings  of  these 
delegates  such  questions  are  discussed  as  means  of  raising  the 
standard  of  scholarship  among  the  student  organizations,  proper 
house  regulations  for  freshmen,  etc. 

A  corps  of  advisors  chosen  from  among  the  graduate  students 
and  seniors  has  been  organized  by  Professor  Lucy  Stebbins,  the 
Dean  of  Women,  to  aid  in  introducing  freshman  women  to  Uni- 
versity life. 

President  Wheeler  has  announced  that  he  has  set  aside  the 
time  from  ten  to  half  past  ten  every  morning  for  a  ' '  student 
hour. ' '  He  has  asked  the  students  to  drop  in  and  talk  over 
their  affairs  at  that  time,  either  for  the  dispatch  of  student 
business,  or  for  the  discussion  of  personal  problems  or  student 
affairs  in   general. 

The  students  interested  in  debating  have  arranged  for  the  is- 
suance of  a  debating  annual  which  shall  record  in  brief  the  speeches 
made  at  the  great  debates  of  the  year.  Two  new  debating  clubs 
have  been  organized,  to  be  known  as  the  Assembly  and  the  Forum, 
this  action  being  rendered  necessary  by  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Congress,  existing  debating  clubs,  have  grown  too 
numerous  in  membership  for  effective  opportunity  for  the  mem- 
bers to  obtain  practise  in  public  speaking.  The  new  "Parlia- 
ment" seeks  to  fill  a  place  similar  to  that  of  the  Oxford  Union — 
to  be  an  open  forum  for  student  discussion  of  current  problems. 

A  quarterly  Law  Eeview  has  been  established  by  the  students 
of  the  Department  of  Jurisprudence.  Orrin  Kip  McMurray,  Pro- 
fessor of  Law,  is  to  be  editor.  He  will  be  assisted  by  a  board 
of  assistant  editors,  chosen  from  among  the  most  distinguished 
students  in   the  professional   course  in  Law. 

At  the  Congress  of  American  Students  held  in  Lima,  Peru, 
during  July,  the  University  of  California  was  represented  by 
Ealph  C.  McGee,  '12;  E.  Denman  McNear,  '12;  and  Edwin  M. 
Einstein,  '12.  These  appointments  were  made  by  President 
Wheeler  at  the  request  of  the  Department  of  State  of  the  United 
States. 
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The  custom  whereby  all  members  of  the  Associated  Students 
on  payment  of  a  fee  of  $5  per  annum  receive  a  card  which 
entitles  them  to  a  subscription  to  the  Californian,  the  student 
daily,  and  to  admission  to  all  athletic  events  on  the  campus 
except  only  to  Stanford-California  contests,  has  most  success- 
fully established  itself.  It  has  resulted  in  a  great  circulation 
for  the  Californian,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  in  wide  dissemi- 
nation among  the  students  of  knowledge  of  University  affairs,  and 
it  has  resulted  also  in  very  large  attendance  on  all  athletic  events. 
The  Associated  Students  cards  sold  this  fall  numbered  3528. 

The  Students'  Cooperative  Society,  at  the  close  of  a  success- 
ful year's  business,  declared  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent  on  pur- 
chases made  by  members  during  the  previous  year.  All  mem- 
bers of  the  Associated  Students  are  now,  by  virtue  of  that  fact, 
members  of  the  Students'  Cooperative  Society,  and  entitled  to 
an  annual  rebate  on  the  total  year's  purchases.  The  institution 
is  exceedingly  useful  in  the  daily  life  of  the  students  and  faculty. 
The  sales  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1911-12  were  $78,381.81, 
and  the  profits  $6891.47. 

The  Willard  Dawson  Thompson  Memorial  Scholarships,  sup- 
ported by  an  endowment  of  $51,725.73  bequeathed  to  the  Uni- 
versity by  Mrs.  Jennie  D.  Thompson  of  Salt  Lake,  in  memory 
of  her  son  Willard  Dawson  Thompson,  '95,  are  now  being  awarded 
annually  to  students  from  universities  and  colleges  in  Utah. 
The  Thompson  Memorial   Scholars  for  1912-13  are  as  follows: 

Charles  Yale  Pfoutz,  A.B.,  University  of  Utah,  1911. 
Alvin  George  Foord, 
James   Blood   Linford, 
John  Gray  McQuarrie, 
Agnes  Nina  Nolan. 

Six  graduate  students  from  India  have  entered  the  Univer- 
sity as  recipients  of  the  "Guru  Govind  Singh  Sahib  Educational 
Scholarships"  established  by  Sirdar  Jawala  Singh,  of  Moorland, 
California.  These  scholars  will  be  provided  with  lodging  and 
food  in  a  hostel  to  be  called  the  "Guru  Nanak  Deva  Vidyarthi 
Ashram,"  and  also  clothes,  books,  stationery,  medicine,  postage, 
and  all  the  other  requisites  of  student  life.  The  six  scholars 
were  selected  from  more  than  300  candidates  from  educational 
institutions  in  every  part  of  India. 

An  emergency  fund  is  being  accumulated  by  the  women  stu- 
dents and  women  alumni,  the  principal  of  which  is  to  be  avail- 
able for  loans  to  self-supporting  women  students  in  time  of  finan- 
cial need. 
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FOOTBALL  SEASON 


International  football  has  been  the  most  notable  feature  of  the 
fall  football  season.  An  All-Australian  team,  the  "Waratahs, " 
made  up  of  twenty-four  representatives  of  the  best  football  players 
of  the  southern  Commonwealth,  came  to  America  for  a  series  of 
games  with  Stanford,  California,  and  other  teams  in  California  and 
in  British  Columbia.  The  contests  resulted  in  a  display  of  high 
skill  in  Eugby  football  on  both  sides.  This  coming  of  the  Aus- 
tralians was  a  return  of  the  visit  paid  to  the  Commonwealth  by  a 
combined  California  and  Stanford  fifteen,  two  years  ago.  The 
earlier  games  of  the  season  were  with  the  Olympic  Club,  Bar- 
barians, St.  Mary's,  Santa  Clara,  and  University  of  Nevada  teams. 

Since  Stanford  has  declined  to  continue  freshman  intercollegiate 
athletic  contests,  except  rowing,  the  concluding  game  of  the  series 
played  by  the  California  freshmen  was  with  the  University  of 
Southern  California  'Varsity  fifteen.  This,  the  second  such  annual 
game,  played  October  12  at  Berkeley,  resulted  in  a  victory  for 
California  by  a  score  of  23  to  3. 

The  annual  cross  country  run  of  five  miles  through  Berkeley 
was  won  by  the  freshman  team. 

The  annual  interfraternity  and  interclub  baseball  and  tennis 
series  were  both  highly  successful  in  interest  and  in  standard  of 
play. 

A  golf  club  has  been  organized  among  the  students  of  the 
University. 


UNIVERSITY   OF   CALIFORNIA   CLUB   ENLARGED 

In  the  belief  that  for  the  most  effective  service  to  the  welfare 
of  the  University  a  large  membership  is  desirable,  the  University 
of  California  Club  of  San  Francisco  has  reduced  its  dues  from  $3.00 
to  $1.00  per  month  and  the  initiation  fee  has  been  abolished.  The 
Club  now  has  more  than  1300  members.  It  occupies  conveniently 
located  and  attractive  quarters  at  the  corner  of  Geary  street  and 
Grant  avenue,  overlooking  Union  Square. 
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